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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR 


HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXVIL - 


Che Independent, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


ON SEEING HIS FACE AN HOUR AFTER 
DEATH. 


LY J. J. PIATT. 








Ir is not he; it was, an hour ago. 
Though on the bill-top broods the soft, late 
glow 


Of peaceful hight, the memory 2f the sun, 
The sunis gone. The long day’s work is done. 


He fought—alone amid what banded foes !— 
Fought the good fight when words had anger- 
ing flows ; 


Fought lone and long, but with the many won. 
Then of the old wound died. His work is done. 


Another day and other work to do? 
The work he did, the faith inwrought, all knew. 


Another day and other work. We know 
To that new field he, will no laggard go. 


Another day and other work, Ah! sure, 
No higher task will find a workman truer. 


White was his soul. Could it be said that we, 
Like Sparta, had tive hundred such as he! 


White was his soul—whiter with light be gave, 
Reflected back from many a dark-browed slave. 


From many a dark-browed freeman, rather say: 
Their. bonds his strong bunds wrought to 
_ Wrench away. 
rr 


THE MARRIAGE OF A PRIEST. 
BY FATHER HYACINTOE. 


(To THE EoiToR oF THE INDEPENDENT:—I was 
present at the very interesting ceremony of the first 
marriage of a priest in the Catholic Reformed church 
of Geneva, Feb. 19h, and, with the permission of 
Pire Hyacinthe, I send you the discourse he pro- 

d on the Iam sure it will interest 
the American public. ‘The priest was the Abbé Cha- 
vard, one of the curates of Geneva, and the bride a 
young French lady of Marseilles. When will the re- 
form begin in our dear land? I knowthe minds of 
the American clergy are being prepared. 

lam, dear sir, yours, very truly, 
AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC.) 








Monsieur and Madame, or rather my Brother 
and my Sister: 

Tue way las come, at last, which so long 
has seemed.to you impossible. You loved 
each other; but still more you Joved duty, 
and the Church that taught you what that 
duty was. How was your fidelity to the 
Catholic Church to be reconciled with that 
other fidelity which you would maintain 
each to the other? I was far from Geneva 
at the time, and had no thought that some 
day I should be called hither. You opened 
to me your hearts, and bade me read there 
the secret ut which you yourselves were 
astonished and sumetimes terrified—a secret 
of tenderness and purity, of sweetness and 
yet of anguish, of hope and yet despair. 
You, sir, were a priest. God had given you 
to this orphan to take the place of her lost 
father, You had been the counselor of her 
inexnerience, the support of her weakness, 
her beloved and revered guide in the paths 
which lead to God and which lead also to 
honor and happiness in this world. But, as 
her character unfolded under Divine grace 
and under your own training, you felt that 
this young girl was giving you back one 
hundred fold all that she had received 
through your care, and that you had found 
in her a friend—that intelligent, wise, brave 
friend of whom no man has 80 deep a need 
as the Catholic priest, in his hard and peril- 
ous toil, “A virtuous woman; who can 









find her?’ says the Book of Inspiration’ 
‘* She is more precious far than rubies.” 
And, now that you had found this treas- 
ure, what hindered: you from keeping it in 
peace? A’ law which corresponds, doubt- 
less, to a great and eternal idea—the idea of 
sacrifice and of virginity; buta law which bas 


just this one fault, that itis a law. Certain- | 


ly we at Geneva are pursuing reforms not 
less important than this; but, had our work 
no other result than to found the family of 
the priest, to restore to him the liberty of 
being at the same time happy and henor- 
able, it would by this fact alone confer a 
supreme benefit on the Church and on 
society. 

My brother and my sister, the Church of 
Geneva surrounds you with its respectful 
and lively sympathies. People and priests 
are here to manifest them by their presence 
aud make them efficacious by their prayers. 
Yes, let our prayers, united at this, moment, 
rise to Heaven with new force, and call down 
abounding and superabounding grace on 
this first ‘marriage accomplished in the 
ranks of our clergy. 

And you, mother of this young wife—you 
most Christian, most Catholic mother, 
worthy of such a daugliter—you have shown 
yourself superior to prejudice and brave to 
withstand the evil speaking of the world. 
How could God but hear the prayer which 
is going up to him at this hour from the 
depth of your heart? : 

For even I can hearit. I, who am stand- 
ing here as his representative, am touched 
with your emotion, blending with my own, 
in presence of those who are your children 
and my friends. 

But 1 am touched with a higher and 
deeper emotion still. For it is not only a 
marriage that I am about to bless; it is an 
institution—the institution of the Priest's 
Family. ag] 

If the family is a holy thing for all men, 
for the priest it is thrice holy. It is in the 
priest's family that the grand words of the 
apostle should find their noblest fulfillment: 
“As the Chureh is subject unto Christ, so 
let the wives be subject to their husbands in 
all things. And you, husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the Church 
and gave himself for it, that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious Church, having 
no spot nor wrinkle nor any such thing, 
but holy and unblemished.” 

Let your love, then, be above all- an earn- 
est and serious love. The insults of misled 
or of wicked men—these are nothing. 
Much more to be feared are the thoughtless 
words of worldly approbation. God shield 
you from them. Marriage does not efface 
the indelible character of the priesthood. 
On the contrary, in a certain lofty sense 
which the theologians would not disown, it 
confers some share of this character upon 
the wite, making it to shine out; both in 
him and in her, more resplendently than 
ever, to theshame or the glory of them both. 
“Ye are priests forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 

Let your love be pure. Let it be full of 
the radiance and the ‘breath of Paradise— 
that Paradise culled Eden, where Adam 
wedded Eve asthe pontiff of the creation; 
and that other Paradise called Heaven, 
where Christ shall wed tiie Church as Pon- 
tiff of redemption. “Let us be glad and 
rejoice” —so siy the heavenly voices in the 
Apocalypse— ‘for the marriage of the Lamh 
is come, and his bride bath made herself 


” 


And, finally, let your love be unselfish— 
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disinterested even to devotion and self- 
sacrifice. For the children of this world 
selfishness in both parties is but a weak- 
ness—one is tempted to say a virtue. For 
the ministers of the sanctuary it-would be 
simply a crime. Ah! you do well to gather 
close at that blessed hearthstone that is to 
be the scene of your mutual love, your 
common sorrow, and your common prayers; 
but do not forget to keep ever with you 
there the prayers, the sufferings, the joys, 
the interests of the Church and of all man- 
kind. It is the most plausible reason in 
favor of enforced celibacy that it is indis- 
peusable to the self-devotion of the clergy. 
It depends on us to give a practical and final 
refutation of this sophism, or else to give it 
new strength. 

It will be yours, I am sure, to refute it 
And thus’ your union shall be both happy 
and fruitful—fruitful not only in your own 
family, in the birth and training of your 
children, but spiritually fruitful throughout 


.the wide extent of the Church—happy not 


only for these days of earthly life which the 
patriarch pronounced so “ few and evil,” 
but for those endless ages of complete felic- 
ity that await the Christian husband and 
wife and the Christian parent. 
rr 


THE GREAT DEAD. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 








I was waiting for breakfast yesterday 
morning in the depot, or car-shed, as they 
call it here, in Atlanta, wien I opened the 
daily, and read the startling heading 
‘* Charles Sumner Dead!”- Only once has 
the nation experienced a like shock—when 
the telegram shot the fatal message ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln Dead!” The greatest states- 
man that America has produced fell on 
Wednesday last. That word ‘‘ greatest” is 
a variable term,I am well aware. Many 
might differ as to the one that should carry it. 
From Samuel Adams until now candidates 
for the higbest place in the American heart 
have arisen, who have each had many fol- 
lowers and each deserved many. He who 
begun our Revolution, by his appeal to the 
noblest sentiments of patriotism, will ever 
rank high among the sons who were also 
fathers of the country. So will John Adams 
its great advocate; Jefferson, its philosophic 
politician; Washington, its defender; Frank- 
lin, its organizer; and Hamilton, iis ex- 
pounder. From this class history will in- 
evitably leap the gulf in which the follow- 
ing generation lies, only remembering of 
them all Jackson and Webster, and they 
only for their brave words in defense of the 
Union. 

In later times will stand forth three pre- 
eminent in official position, who cast their 
strength in defense of the nation and its 
ideas—Lincoln, Seward, and Sumner. Of 
these three the last will be first, for he was 
first in every idea that belonged to true na- 
tionality. Not surpassing Phillips, Garri- 
son, and Jobn Brown; not equaling them 
in some and many important qualities; in 
the one quality of political faithfulness hé 
stood alone. Not that they would not 
have been like faithful bad they had a like 
calling; but their relations to the work of 
national regeneration were different. Nay, 
they even ‘questioned the word nation, 
which Sumner always clung to. Union 
was to him the essential body, of which 
Liberty was the more essential soul. Phillips 
saw his duty outside the official and party 
lines. and grandly haa he discharged that 
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duty. His life-blood: has fed the whole 


body politic with energy. Without these 
highest three that lower official three could 
not have lived. Sumner alone of the latter 
was closely allied in every instinct and 
every purpose with the former. Lincoln 
and Seward had instincts as strong, but not 
purposes as steadfast. Nay, their instincts 
were hardly as potent and changeless. They 
hated slavery and loved liberty, but not with 
as unvaried and unyielding a passion.’ To 
Sumner this feeling was overmastering— 
‘*a presence that was not to be put by; a 
presence that he never desired to be put 
by. It was bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh; mind of his mind and soul of 
his soul.” 

How early in life this power tovk posses 
sion of him others must study and unfold. 
His own words, edited by himself, show 
that he was a graduate of pronounced re- 
pute before he revealed the sacred flame 
He was thirty-four years old before he re- 
corded his first word against slavery. I sat 
poring over his elegant volumes the very 
hour he was struck with death. When theit 
words were first uttered it would have been 
death to havehad a copy in one’s possession 
in the very city, or within five hundred 
miles north of it, where I was then refresh. 
ing myself over those burning pages... And 
those words had had much to do with the lib- 
erty I was then enjoying. If Luther's words 
were half-battles, Sumner’s were more. He 
fired many a shot from his seat in the Senate 
that went through and through the terrific or- 
ganism of Slavery, as the sacred knife of Phin- 
eas struck through the adulterous Israelite 
and idolatrous Moabite. Bell from beneath 
was moved. When he first opened his Tips 
in that great argument aguinst the Fugitive 
Slave bill, all the mighty force of Slavery, 
from the president of the Senate, king of 
Alabama, to the suppliant clerk that mae 


_record of his words, felt that a master of 


the slave-masters had appeared; that Cal 
houn’s prophecy was being already fulfilled, 
who foresaw the overthrow of the system, 
with which he had identified his fame, 
when the opponents thereof began to vote 
as they preached and prayed. 

Well did the country recognize the rising 
of a new sun over tie national darkness—a 
sun that is never to go down; asun that rose 
higher and higher until it drove away all 
that darkness and filled the land with the 
perfect lightof divinest day. It is not yet 
filled. : 

True, I write this tribute of grief and 
gladness in Alabama, and I owe the priv- 
ilege of writing it to that grand life; but 
I do not see all the fruits of his 
purnose yet grown and gathered on 
this fair soil. This hotel ‘where I 
sitis not open to every applicant. "That 
car I came hither in will not allow every 
holder of a ticket the seat in it which is his 
right. Only last Monday I was dtiver by 
the conductor out of a caron the Augusta 
and Savannah road, where I went-to sit 
and talk with a preacher of my chureh, 
who was not allowed to sit with mein the 
better car. The ignominy and insult were 
doubly accursed. I thought, as the con’ 
ductor followed me out, obeying orders, he 
said, that had existed since the war, there 
is yet work for Charles Samer to do, even 
in defending the rights of the white pedple, 
as well as the dark. His warfare is not 
ended until that colored gentleman caw 
come and sit'by mé in thé best cir qo 
that must yet ‘be’ accomplished’ | fit thal 
most'enslaved state. and in’ nota fey 
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in this part of our country. What would. 
be siid in Englund if the holder of afirst 
class ticket could. not ride. ina third-clags” 
car? But so thoroughly wedded yé are | 
these rulers to that dead and pulrid corpse 
of Slavery that they will not allow. 
a former owner to ride with his former 
slave, lest thereby his oppfé@sséd brother 
should fecl ‘some relief in the midst: 
‘of his degradation, This form of the tn- 
iquity exists, I am glad to say, only on that 
atid-one other road in that state. Elsewhere 
the curse is so far lifted that one who is 
white or acknowledged to be white (for 
many white persons here are still recxoned 
as ‘‘nizgers”) can ride where he chooses, 
while discrimination is only used against 
him who is or is accounted colored. Mr. 

Sumner bad a defined purpose as an ora- 
tor, no less than asastatesman. In a Ge- 
lightful conversation which I enjoyed with 
him jess than a year ago—z whole evening 
of liberty of converse—he told me of his ac 
vice to Mr. Phillips. He said to bim before 
he bad himself enlisted : “ You are in for a 
long war. Make set and.careful orations 
on the great questions as they arise, and fill 

up the spaces with less prepared efforts, 

uniting these prominent events and dis- 
courses.” His friend chose another path, 

more in agreement with his genius; 

while Sumner practiced as he _ had 

preached. His works are a_ series of 
orations, rising naturally out of his 

theme and out of the times. They are 

united by smaller and shorter effusions 
‘in the sanf? line. They are interfused 

with orations on other philanthropic sub- 

jects, which have a general relation to bis 

life theme. It is remarkable, this litcrary 

consistency. Even sosmall a thing as an 

answer to a dinner has a touch of the great 

question in it, and discourses seemingly 

exclusively literary or memorial—suci as 

those on Story and Lafayette—are slot 

through with this flame. Everywhere it 

shines forth—the one overmastering and 

all mastering passion—the libeity, equality, 

and fraternity of map. His works tell the 

storv in a modest summary of the great 

conflict which elected him senator. His 

surprise at the hint first conveyed to him by 

a penciled note-from Seth Webb, dr., that 

he was to be a candidate; the uttempt to 
get him to modify the strong words he had 

spoken previous to election, so as to humor 

some tender-footed coalitionists, aud his 

haughty spuruing of the bribe. 

Whev he had conquered, and - Daniel 
Webster had been overthrown forever in 
Massachusetts, his opening words in Con-* 
gress were cagetly watched. They were on 
Kossuth. And, thouch there seemed no 
chance even hy implicaiion to reveal the 
cause of his own coning in these words of 
welcome to another, he stiil put his article 
of faith into that short speech, and calls at- 
tention: to itin a foot-note in his volume. 
He commends Kossuth for his defense of 
**equality before the law” for every man. 

That phrase was his watchword through 
life. To its completion be devoted his 
jatest powers, It is yet unfinished. Will 
we rear his true monument? Enact civil 
rights. Will we carve his perfect statue? 
Enact civil rights. He was bimself care- 
ful to get provisions into the amevdments 
that covered this power, so that no court, 
nor state, nor statesman should presume to 
question it. But be did not live to see it 
wrought into a statute. Shall be live in 
that statute? Only thus will he perfectly 
live. Could be speak to-day, be would say: 
** Build me a marble statue in words that 
shall insure to every citizen ‘equality be- 
fore the law.’ Let every other memorial 
wait, let them perish and be forgotten, so 
that is secure.” 

May Congress and the people soon give 
him this most desired and most deserved 
honor. 

The literary accomplishments of Mr. Sum- 
ner were unusual, and his literary treasures 
surpassed those of any other American 
and itis probable of any otber Englishman 
ef his time. With what pride he showed 
hig acquisitions of thissort; One of Burke's 
speeches, With his own annotations and in- 
terlineations in his own hand; Pope’s “Essay 
on Man,” with his amended readings in his 
own hand; Milion’s famous quotation from 
his “Comus,” in the Swiss Album; and many 





longing to John Bunyan, with the auio- 
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+ graph of that seer-on its title-page. Howbe. 


would exultantly say: “Tne British Mu- 
seum were so blind as to refuse these treas- 
ures, and let-them come into the. possession 
of one S0tuer; ® Yankee” ‘Phey will. 
probably finda bome in the library @f 


hig’ Alnia'Mater,or ef that mére to hit | 


that his ¢ollege mother, hiscity mother. Bat 
wherever the favorites of his littary and gal, 
lery find shome, bis own Howie will be inthe 
dearis of future’ Americans. Over all the 
land will they do bim reverence. In the 
tree states of Louisiana, Florida, and South 
Carolina will they now revere his memory. 
In those yet ‘‘ pawing to be free,” struggling 
hard with earthly prejudices, is his name 
held in honor by the victims of a still lin- 
gering hate. Yesterday I heard these half 
free peopie lamenting his death. He it was 
whom they fondly hoped would yet perfect- 
ly deiiver their Israel. He will deliver it 
if the party he created, the-state he repre- 
sented, and the nation he delivered are 
faithful to the crowning doctrine of his life 
thought and life work—‘ Equality before 
the Law.” His works will be the educator 
of the coming generation. Those orations 
stand alone. Less fervid and flowing than 
Phiilips, they are only less than his. Web.. 
ster’s stately periods are more perishable. 
One senatorial and two centennial @dis- 
courses, with two or at the most three of 
his pleadings before a jury, will alone sur- 
vive as the fittest of his efforts and impreg- 
nated the most with his best sentiments. 


‘The rest were of the time, and that the low- 


est time our nation has seen, and have per- 
ished with the time. Everett’s were mel- 
lifluous, literary, and historically patriotic, 
and may as such survive; but as influences 
for power and for good on vital ques- 
tions to future generations they are as 
though they bad never been. Sumner’s, are 
equally ornate and eloquent, besides being 
filled with the great thougat of humanity. 
They oppose opposers of humanity; they 
defend all that advances humanity. No 
pussages ure superior to some in his first 
senatorial oraticn, or the chiefest of them 
all—‘“‘ The Crime against Kansas.” These 
will live as long as America lives, or us long 
as the English language is read as a literary 
curiosity, even if it shall have ceased to be 
spoken. H's words became watchwerds, 
battle-cries; and, thouga without the heat 
that makes such balls of fire fly throagh 
the political air, still their solidity and 
force were immense. ‘Freedom naticnal, 
Slavery sectional” will last as org as Web- 
ster’s “Liberty an‘! Union,” though less adapt- 
ed than that to be a perpetual motto. Pas- 
sages cf his chief orations will be long de- 
claimed by scholastic youth and pages of 
them read by delighted generations. 

War and slavery were the two anti-hu- 
man forms they were chiefly set against. 
Intemperance and impiety he did not so 
clearly see or assail. His fondness for cul- 
tured society, especially that from across 
the seas, blinded him to the first peril; his 
educition to the second. But the geveral 
privciple of his life necessitated develop- 
ment against those evils. Faithful to bu- 
manity made him a prophet and a power to 
ali who would carry into other fields the 
instinct and the inspiration that bore bim so 
triumphantly tbrouga his lordly career. 

May we not bope that Bunyan’s Bible not 
only delighted him in the autograph of 
that mighty revelator, but in the visions 
and influences it enclosed?—which were to 
the regencration of its first owner; we hope 
also to the like regeneration of its lust. 

lt was our purpose at this time to have 
given some further grounds why we should 
not despair of South Carolina; but why, tha 
rather, we should be proud of her and re- 
joice over her. But this event postpones 
thatduly. Theexperiment being tried tiere 
is after the heart of Mr. Sumner. He never 
uttered a word of harshness against that 
state; only words of advice and sympathy 
He never assailed the other commonwealths, 
which, against unspeakable difficulties .of 
hatred, malice, treason, social influence, the 
press, the college, and the church, are 
struggling to plant the only democratic and 
only possible American priociple—* Equality 
before the Law”--on enduring foundations. 
Let us over his open grave solemnly vow to 
carry forward the standard he hasso long 
borne in the van of the nation. Every 
measure over which the country rejvices 
wasshapen by his hand or induced .by his 
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| Stexdfast and clear seeing pu Tohim 
it owes its liberties, ni aettliea Pa ier 


single-statesmav. Head. host of brilliant 
brothers, who shone in many parts ‘of the 
field of fight an@ fame, Batt’ bigtall form 
and taller brain @irected or visochas the bat. 

le. Let us bonor him by obeying him. 
Let his last word be our first, aud may we 
crown hig fame 4vith the only deserved and 
desired honoresthe passag: of the billnsk- 
ing the declaration of Jefferson tomp'ete in 
the legislation of Sumner—the Equality ot 
all men before the Law. 

P.8.—I have never found it necessary in 
all that I have written before for your 
columns or for any other, to correct a state- 
ment of a fact. But my article on ‘‘Chris- 
tinn and Civil Rights” made one declaration 
that I am happy to say is not true. Had 1 
been careful to bave obeyed the advice of 
the old master of Magdalen—‘“‘ verify your 
quotations”—I should not have blundered; 
but I had just been studying the little work 
for another purpose, and was so sure I was 
right that I did not look up its language on, 
that point. I suspected I might be in error 
almost as soon as the manuscript left me; 
but I was not where I could make the ex- 
amination, and when I wus it was too late 
to intercept it. I spoke of one church advo- 
cating sanctification as omitting the second 
part of Christ’s words from its definition in 
its catechism. I am happy to say that this 
js a mistake. Thut question and answer 
reads thus: 

‘What is implied in being a perfect 
Christian, or in being wholly sanctified ?” 

“ Loving God with all our beart and soul 
and mind and strength, and our neighbor as 
ourselves.” 

Who can deny such a sanctification a; 
that? Iam proud that it is the creed of one 


‘church. May it be the ife of all. To the 


verification of one half many a Christian is 
attaining; to the verification of the otber 
the great lamented dead attained. May that 
church and all churches and all friends and 
foes of this lover of his fellow-men rise to 
jts complete fulfillment, and thus to perfect 
love and perfect life. 





KING OR EISHOPS, WHICH IS 
RIGHT? 


Tne King of Prussia has now put himse'!f 
on record in the conflict with the papal 
theociacy in a way that admits neither o; 
retraction nor of compromise. The Pope 
was misled into the notion that the King 
might be separated from his ministry and 
his Pariiament in the measures they were 
taking to compel the Catholic clergy to re- 
spect the laws of the land. In his reply, the 
King not only undeceived him on that 
point, butcharged leading Catholic prieste in 
Prussia with *‘ open revolt against existing 
laws,” and declered his purpose ‘to main- 
tain order and Jaw in his states against all 
aitacks,” even to the extent of applying 
civil penalties to such rebellious priests and 
“extorting obedience by worldly means.’ 
This was explicit enough as to the position 
of the King himself in the ecclesiastical con. 
flict; yet his letter was tempered by the 
courtesy and restraint of a personal cor- 
respondence with the Pope. But in the let. 
ter to Earl Russell all restraint is thrown off. 
The King describes the conflict as one in 
which compromise or reconciliation is im- 
possible, and declares his purpose to do his 
whole duty, in firm reliance upon God, 
through whose help be looks for victory. It 
is impossible that he should recede from this 
position, unless he should be subdued iato 
allegiance to the Pope. 

Almost simultaneously with this -utter- 
ance of the King appears a circular pastoral 
from all the Catholic bishops of Germany 
to the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In this letter they stoutly deny 
that they are rebels; they profess their alle- 
giance to the government; they bewail the 
calamities that have overtaken the Church, 
and exhort the flock to remuin steadfast in 
the faith, even.though they should be de- 
prived of their leaders and of the sacra- 
ments of the Church. But, with-all their 
protestations of iunocence and of loyalty, 
they plant themselves openly upon the side 
of the Archbishop of Posen, who has just 
been imprisoned for contempt of the laws; 
they make no promise of obedience to the 
law which he has defied; they foreshadow 
the possibility of being themselves set aside 
for a like defiance of these laws, and in that 
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} ase ¢all upon the Cathotie laity to stand by 

them in the faith») to-refuse any minis- 
trations not sa’ “by their bishops; 
they complain of Es execution of the laws 





ava@ persec the ‘Cuuren, and they 
quelify.. the profession of @begianée by 
vague terns @bout propersphere within 


which civil government is limited by the 
ordinanee of God. ‘This last is. the point 
upon which the whols issae turns; ani it ig 
essential to a right understanding of the 
conflict in Prussia that Americans should 
sharply define the points involved, and not 
be misled by abstract theories, on the one 
hand, nor by prejudices or sympathies, on 
the oiher. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy insists that 
the Church shall decide all questions and . 
regulate all practices within its sphere. To 
this general proposition, perhaps, few would 
be found to object. Congrezationalisis, at 
the opposite extreme in their notion of the 
Church, hold the same. But the diffi uty 
arises in the concrete application of this 
general principle. What is ‘‘ tue Church” 
and what is “its sphere”? The Roman 
hierarchy—wbo since the Vatican Council 
have all become Ultramontanes—center the 
Church in the persoa of the Pope, its In- 


of infallibility and the sanctioning of the 
Syllabus by the Vatican Council the Pope 
would bring all the institutions of society, 
all civil laws and governments themselves, 
within ‘‘the sphere” of the Church and 
under his personal, undisputed control. My 
American principle of religious liberty leads 
me to accept the broad declaration of the 
independence or autonomy of the Church 
within its sphere. My American principle 
of civil liberty, and of religious liberty as 
well, must lead me to reject and oppose the 
Ultramontane application of that doctrine a3 
incompatible with the existence of society 
itself. 

It is precisely this which I understand 
King William todo in his letter to Earl 
Russell, when he declares the Ultramontane 
pretensions to be irrecuncilable with the 
freedom and the welfare of any nation, and 
that the triumph of Ultramoentanism*rould 
endanger ali the blessings of the Reforma- 


tion, and especially freedom of conscience 
in religion and the authority of law in the 
state. Reasoning from the principles ol 
American liberty, civil and religious, [ reach 
the same conelusion that the King arrives al 
from the history of Germany and through 
the conviction of his roval duty to bis sub- 
jects and to God; and, though I can criti 
cise at some points his piaux of the campaign 
and may bot approve all his methods of 
warfare, yet, seeing that be is contending 
for the independence of civil government 
and of human society itself, lam heartily 
glad that be means ‘‘ to fight it out on that 
line.” 

The argument from conscience leacés te 
the same conclusion. The King affirms 
that. he is doing nothing and propo3es to do 
nothing to restrict the Roman Cathoiic 
Chureh or its adherents in the exercise of 
religion; but is the rather contending for 
freedom of conscience, by throwing around 
this the safeguards of law. The bishops, 
on the other hand, allege taat tueir con- 
sciences forbid them to obey laws which 
they regard as a trespassing of civil govern- 
ment upon the sphere of the Church. Here 
again my Ametican principle of religious 
freedom requires me to stand for liberty of 
conscience, and my notion of Christian 
duty requires me to obey God, rather than 
man. If there is any taith, any freedom, 
any heroism in history worth. preserving, 
we must maintain the doctrine of ‘ passive 
obedience’—that is to say, the right of not 
obeying a wicked law, and of choosing tho 
penalty of disobedience, as a. testimony 
against the Jaw itself. But here again 
the concrete application of the doctrine 
creates the difficulty. What is conscience, 
and what the source and thesphere of con- 
science? Dr. Manning, in’ his sermon of 
October, 1864, in the Pro Cathedral, Kens- 
ington, speaking for the Pope, put into his 
mouth the following words: “Iacknowl- 
edge no civil power. I am the subject of no 
prince. And I claim more than this: I claim 
to be the supreme judge and director of the 
consciences of men—of the peasant that 
tills the fields and of the prince that sits 
upon the throne; of the housebold that live 
in theshade of privacy and the legislator 
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that makes laws for kingdoms, I am the 
sole, last, supreme judge of what is right 
and wrong.” Extravagant as this seemed 
at the time, it is now the avowed claim of 
the Pope, and of the Ultramontanes on 
his behalf. But, if the conscience which 
js set up against the laws of the state is a 
sworn obedience to a foreign prince, who 
would interpose his personal and para- 
mount authority betweec the lawful gov- 
ernment and its subjects, then, by all that is 
sacred in conscience and in American lib- 
erty, Iam bound to oppose and resist the 
demands of such a conscience. This is 
disloyalty and rebellion incarnate, and 
King William says truly that such a claim 
cannot be harmoniaed with the liberty or 
the welfare of any nation. 

Tf these distinctions, which have helped 
me ‘‘out of the woods” in this Prussian 
imbroglio, shall be of help also to others, I 


Aball feel that I have done them an essential 


service. Just now the Ultramontaves in 
the German Parliament are trying to defeat 
or impair the military law, so as to bring 
the Emperor to terms; but I think Wilhelm 
will ‘‘trust in God und keep his powder 


dry.” ZEGYPTER. 
BERLLY, PRusSIA, March 24, 1874. 
(I 
SUMNER. 


—_— 
BY SARA H. BROWNE. 





Wr o’er the land a Nation’s tcars are welling 
For him who now lies stricken cold and dead! 

Wide o'er the land a Nation’s dirge is swelling, 
As close the clods o’er that majestic head, 


And yet he lives. For Genius is undying; 
Wisdom and Truth are twin-born of the skies; 
And the great soul, from these its life supplying, 
Springs, Phenix-like, from Death’s dark 
mysteries. 


He livesim thoughts that breathe and burn and 
brighten ; 
A wighty conqueror in Freedom’s name, 
Whose stalwart blows availed to lift and lighten 
The loads men bear in misery and shame. 


And he shall live so long as human reason 
Diaeerns bet ween base dross.and virgin gold— 
His namea watch word against guile and treason, 
Through distant lands, through ages a!l un- 
told. ; 
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THE GUARANTY POWER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


SENATOR CARPENTER, in his recept speech 
in support of his bill for the reconstruction 
of the state government of Louisiana, by 
ordering a new election for state officers and 
members of the legislature, based the mease 
ure ontwo grounds. The first is the fact 
that Louisiana, in its executive and legisla- 
tive departments, is without a lawful state 
government, these two departments being 
held and administered by persons who have 
not beev legally elected or legally declared 
to be elected, and who are, hence, usurpers 
against the authority of law and against the 
rights of the peaple. The -second is the 
constitutional provision which says that 
“ the United States shall guarantee to cach 
state in this Union a republican form of 
government.” On these two grounds be 
claims that Congress is bound to interpose 
in behalf of the people of that state, by 
the exercise of the guaranty power, dis- 
placing the present de facto government, 
which, according to his theory, is simply an 
outrageous usurpation, and establishing a 
lawfal. government through the elective 
action of the people in the manner provided 
for in the bill. The declaration of facts set 
forth in the bill being conceded, we sce no 
way Of avoiding the conclusion to which 
Senator Carpenter comes. 

The section of the Constitution which 
jelegates the guaranty power and imposes 
its corresponding duty reads as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and, on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence.” 

The case described in Senator.Carpenter’s 
bill is not one of ‘‘invasion,” either by 
another. stats or states or by a foreign foe. 
Louisiana has not been invaded; and, hence, 
there is no occasion for the United States to 
protect the state against invasion. Nor is 
the case one of ‘‘ domestic violence.” [f it 
ever were such, it is such no longer. There 
Is no forcible resistance to or insurrection 
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against the de facto government ofthat state; 
and, hence, no occasion to interfere for the 
suppression of an insurrection. ‘The real 
case now presented for the consideration of 
Congress and. with which it has to deal is 
that furnished by a government of execu- 
tive and legislative usurpers, who have no 
tille, except that of fraud and force, to the 
offices they hold. it is quite immaterial 
how these usurpers came into power, pro- 
vided they are such. So, too, the question 
whether the President has acted according 
to law or against it in recognizing and sus- 
taining the Kellogg government, though 
forming a very important part of the his- 
tory of the case, really bas nothing to do 
with the point submitted in Senator Carpen- 
ter’s bill. What he proposes is that the 
United States should guarantee to Louisiana 
& repuodlican form of government, on tbe 
ground that the state now has no such 
government, The duty to be performed, as 
defined in the Constitution, is based on this 
fact, no matter how the fact itself came 


into existence. The fact being brought to | 


the knowledge of the United States, then 
the legislative power thereof is bound to 
take notice of it and supply the proper 
remedy. 

It sbould be distinctly observed that the 
specific object of the guaranty provision, as 
contained in the section above quoted, is not 
to repel “invasion” or suppress ‘‘ domestic 
violence,” but to secure to the people of 
each state “ta republican form of govern- 
ment.” This is the thing to be guaranteed 
to the state; that is to say, to the people of 
each state. The plain intention of the Con- 
stitution is that the several states shall exist 
as republics, and, hence, that their govern. 
ments shall be republican; and to make this 
fact certain, by supplying a remedy against 
any departure therefrom, it empowers and 
requires. the United States to see to it that 
the government of every state is republican 
and exert all the power which may be 
necessary for this purpose. It gives to the 
United States autboritative and final super- 
vision over this elementary question, and 
sufficient power to make the supervision 
effective. It makes the United States the 
supreme judge whether a state has any goy- 
ernment at all; and, if so, whetber it be re- 
publican. The Constitulion explicitly de- 
clares it to be the duty of the United States 
to exercise this supervision. It commands 
the thing to be done. It says that it ‘‘ shal?” 
be done. It does not leave the question 
open to the choice of the people of: the re~ 
spective states whether their governments 
shall be republican orpot, and certainly not 
open to the triumph of an usurping faction 
or usurping rulers, It places every state 
under the eye and subject to the restraining 
power of the United States in reference to 
the nature of its government. It must be 
republican; and¢, if inany state it is not such, 
then the conmand is that the United States 
shall make it such. 

Let it be further observed that the power 
is given to and the duty imposed upon 
‘the United States,” with no directions as 
to the manner of exercising the power 
or discharging the duty. The thing to be 
done is stated, but not the way of doing it. 
Any method of doing it not inconsistent 
with other parts of the Constitution. would 
bea lawful method. The Constitution says 
that ‘‘Congress sha]l have power to make 
all Jaws which shail he necessary and proper 
for carrying into exccution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or any department or officer 
thereof.” Here then is the guaranty power 
bestowed upon the United States in one 
part of thisinstrument; and here in another 
part isthe power. bestowed upon Congress to 
pass all Jaws necessary and proper for car- 


-rying into execution all the powers vested in 


jhe Government of the United States. The 
guaranty power is one of these vested pow- 
ers; and the legislative department of the 
Government is authorized to carry it into 
execution by any legislation ‘‘ necessary and 
proper” to the end, which does not infringe 
upon avy ather part of the Constitution. 
So far as the question of power is con- 
cerned, the cause is a complete one. Con- 
gress may provide the requisite legislation 
beforehand, defining what is meant by “a 
republican form of government,” specify- 
ingaset of facts which sbould constitute 
its subversion, prescribing the method in 


which the guaranty shall be furnished, and 
authorizing the President upon his official 
responsibility to execute the law, just asit 
has donein respect to the suppression ef 
‘* domestic violence” or insurrection against 
the government of a state; or it may legis- 
late on the subject only when the case arises 
calling for such legislation. As a matter of 
fact, Congress has provided no general 
statute in reference to the guaranty power; 
and, hence, imposed no duty upon the 
President in regard to it. So far as it has 
acted at all in using this power it has acted 
only upon specific cases. 

In whom is this guaranty power primarily 
vested? The language of the Constitution 
places.it in ‘‘the United States.” What is 
the meaning of the phrase in this connec- 
tion? Andrew Jobnson said that it meant 
the President of the United States; and, pro- 
ceeding upon this assumption, he undertook 
to exercise the power in reconstructing the 
rebel states and giving them lawful state 
governments. Congress, however, said that 
it meant Congress, and not the President ex- 
cept as authorized and directed by Con- 
gress; and, acting upon its construction, it 
treated the work previously performed by 
Andrew Johnson as a legal nullity, and 
guaranteed republican governments to those 
rebel states by its own authority, and re- 
quired him to execule the guaranty laws 
thus provided. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Luther vs. Bor- 
den, growing out of the Dorr Rebellion in 
Rhode Island, having quoted the guaranty 
clause of the Constitution, commented upon 
it in the following manner: 


“ Under this article of tbe Constitution it 
rests with Congress to decide what govern- 
ment is the established one in a state. For, 
as the United States guarantee a republican 
government, Congress must necessarily de- 
cide what government is established in the 
state before it can determine whether it is 
republican or not. And when the senators 
and representatives of a state are admitted 
into the councils of the Union, the authority 
of the government under which they are 
appointed, as well as its republican charac- 
ter, is recognized by the proper constitution- 
alauthority. And its decision is binding on 
every other department of the Government 
and could not be questioned in a judicial 
tribunal. Itis true that the contest did not 
last long enough to bring the matter to this 
issue; and, as no senators or representatives 
were elected under the authority of the gov- 
ernment of which Mr. Dorr was the head, 
Congress was not called upon to decide the 
controversy. Yet the right to decide is 
placed here, and not in the courts.” 


This language shows that the Supreme’ 


Court regarded the guaranty power as being 
vested in Congress, and not in the President. 
The phrase ‘‘ United States,” as occurring 
in the Constitution, means Congress. The 
Court, in commenting upon the clause of 
the section referring to the case of ‘‘ domes- 
tic violence,” also said: 

“It rested with Oongress, too, to decter- 
mine the means proper to be adopted to 
fulfill this guaranty. They might, if they 
had deemed it most advisable to do'so, have 
placed it in the power of a court to decide 
when the contingency had happened which 
required the Federal Government to inter- 
fere. But Congress thought otherwise, and 
-no doubt wisely ; and, by the act of Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1795, provided that, in case of 
an insurrection in any state against the gov- 
ernment thereof, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, on applica- 
tion of the legislature of such state, or of 
‘the executive when the legislature cannot be 
convened, to call forth such number of the 
militia of any other state or states as may 
be applied for as he may judge sufficient to 
suppress such insurrection. By this act the 
power of deciding whether the exigency 
had arisen upon which the Government of 
the United States is bound to interfere is 
given to the President.” 

Here also the Supreme Court places the 
duty of protecting a state against “domestic 
violence” primarily with Congress. The 
power of the President to act in the prem- 
ises is derived from the legislation of Con- 
gress; and, as the Court proceeds to say, 
“Sif the President, in exercising this power, 
shall fall into error or invade the rights of 
the people of thé state, it would be in ‘the 
power of Congress to apply the proper rem- 
edy.” These extracts settle the question by 
the highest judicial authority of the Jand 
that when the Constitution speaks of the 
“Tnited States” as guaranteeing a repub- 
lican form of government, as protecting the 
states against “ invasion,” and also protect- 
ing them against “domestic violence,” it 
means Congress. The duty is imposed on 





Cougress, and the President can act only as 
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he is authorized by Congress to act. Con- 
gress stands between him and. the Constitu- 
tion as the authoritative interpreter of his 
duties. 

What, then, as our final inquiry, is the 
thing to be guaranteed by the United States 
—that is tosay, by Congress—to each state in 
the Union?. The Constitution styles it “a 
republican form of government.” What 
does thie mean? The New York Times 
thinks that the language refers simply to 
the writlen constitution of the state, and bas 
nothing to do with the government by 
which this constitution is administered. It 
is quite true that the states, as a matter of 
their own usage, have written constitutions. 
Yet there is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States that requires such state 
constitutions. There is nothing in it to for 
bid a state constitution to be like that of 
Great Britain, without one single word 
of writing; and if this should be the fact, 
then, according to the construction of The 
Times, the guaranty clause could have no 
application to such a state. A state hag 
only to. dispense with its written constilu- 
tion to be entirely released from any super- 
vision on the part of Congress as to the na- 
ture of its government, since, according to 
The Times, the supervision refers only to the 
“form”—namely, the written constitution 
of astate government—and simply demands 
that this shall be republican. It is very 
plain that Congress, in reconstructing. the 
rebel states, did not adopt this theory. Al! 
of these states had constitutions that were 
certainly republican in “form” in their 
priaciples or plan of a state government; 
yet Congress, exercising the guaranty pow- 
er, took the ground that they had no lawful 
governments which it could recognize as 
existing de jure, and, hence, adopted meas- 
ures to give them such governments. All 
this was wrong and without warrant of 
law, provided the theory of The Times be 
true. 

Moreover,. the Supreme Court of the 
United” States, in the language already 
quoted, interprets the ptrase “a republican 
form of government” as meaning ‘‘ arepub- 
lican government.” The Courtsays: ‘‘ For, 
as the United States guarantee to each stata 
a republican government, Congress must 
necessarily decide what government is estab- 
lished in the state before it can determine 
whether it is republican or not.” Govern- 
ment is the living and operating agency of 
men by which powers are held and wielded 
for the control of society. It is not a piece 
of paper with certain principles written upon 
it; but a rea], concrete power embodied in 
legal officers. ‘The fundamental idea of a 
republican government or a republican form 
of government (it is not material which mode 
of expression we use) is that the offices 
thereof should be held by persons chosen for 
this purpose by the people, in pursuance of 
law. This is the essential idea; and where 
this is wanting and so far as it is wanting 
we have neither the substance nor the form 
of a republican government. Nothing can 
be plainer than that a government admin- 
istered by persons not legally elected by the 
people and not legally declared to be elected 
is not republican; but for the time being 
simply a government of usurpers, without 
any title to office according to law. And, if 
the guaranty clause has any practical worth 
as a protection to the people, it must be a 
guaranty against such usurpers. If tlie 
United States cannot displace a despotism 
erected upon the ruins of law and order in a 
state, then the clause guaranteeing “‘a re- 
publican form of government” amounts to 
very little. i 

Judge Story is deemed very good author- 
ity on constitutional questions. He says, 
referring to what might occur in the ab- 
sence of this guaranty: ‘* Usurpation might 
raise its standard and trample upon the 
liverties of the people, while the Nationa; 
Government could legally do nothing more 
than behold the encroachments with indig- 
nation and regret. A successful faction 
might erect a tyranny on the ruins of law 
and order, while no succor could be consti- 
tutionally afforded ‘by the Union ‘to tlie 
friends and supporters of the Government, 
These ‘words clearly imply that, in the 
judgment of Judge Story, the guaranty 
clause is applicable not simply to the cub. 
stitution of a state, but also to, the govern-— 
ment thereof, and was meant to defend the 








people against usurpers by securing to them 
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& republican government. Any other con- 
struction makes the power worthless as a 
remedy against the evil intended to be pre- 
vented. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
survey of the guaranty power, taken in con- 
nection with the facts in regard to the de 
facto Kellogg government of Louisiana, is 
that Congress is constitutionally bound to 
interfere in behalf of the people of that state 
and protect them against the usurpation of 
ralers who have no authority derived from 
a popular election. They are in power, but 
not so by the legally expressed and ascer- 
tained voice of the people. They owe their 
power to unauthorized Federal interference, 
in violation of both the form and spirit of 
law. A-republican government, in respec; 
to its legislative and executive departments, 
does not exist in Louisiana to-day; and for 
the people there is no remedy unless 
Congress supplies it. The Constitution, 
jn effect forbidding them ‘to fight out 
such a question among themselves, 
by a resort to the revolutionary right, 
pledges the General Government to solve 
the problem by peaceful measures. If there 
is any better way to discharge the duty and 
gain the end than that proposed in the bill 
of Senator Carpenter, then let it be adopted. 
The bill is essentially an enabling act, 
giving to the people the power to re-estab- 
lish a republican government. The theory 
of letting the matter drift until perhaps it 
shall right itself is false to the Constitution, 
since it expressly commands the United 
States to guarantee to each state a repub- 
lican form of government. When? At all 
times, and especially at those times in which 
a state is deprived of such a goverdment. 
In such an emergency it is the duty of Con- 
gress to act, and to act atonce. The ques. 
tion as to how it shall be done is submitted 
to its discretion, but not so that of affording 
the guaranty. 





HINDRANCES TO REVIVALS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G, FINNEY. 





I ADDREss this article to those who be- 
lieve that regeneration is a moral and not 
a physical change; that it is a voluntary, 
intelJigent, and intelligible change; that it 
is a change in the moral attitude of the 
soul toward God—a radical change of moral 
action, and consequently a radical change 
of moral character. I address those who 
believe that regeneration is induced by the 
Holy Spirit in the use of appropriate truth— 
that truth which reveals the nature and 
guilt of sin, the character, law, and Gospel 
of God. I address those who believe that 
there are appropriate means of regeneration 
and sanctification. Some hindrances of re- 
vivals amount to preventives, others retard 
the progress of revivals, while others still 
bring them toaclose. As revivals are in. 
duced by the Holy Spirit, in the use of ap- 
gropriate truth, it follows that whatever so 
gricves and offends the Holy Spirit as to 
necessitate his withholding of his divine 
illumination and co-operation will prevent 
a revival. Among the preventives are 
such as the following: 

1, A belligerent, sectarian pulpit 
Preaching which is of this character 
always begets in a church a spirit of 
bigotry, fanaticism, and uncharitable- 
ness. These are the opposite of true relig. 
ion. A church fed with such food will not 
be in a state to prevail with God in prayer. 
It will not be inastate with which the 
Holy Spirit can have any sympathy. It is 
not in accordance with the character and 
revealed designs of the Holy Spirit to con- 
vert souls to such a spirit and temper as 
that. By such pulpit teaching, illustrated 
by such a spirit, and by such lives as_ will 
result from it, the outside world. will not 
come to an understanding of what true re- 
ligion is; and, hence, no revival can be ex- 
pected under such circumstances. I believe 
the history of the Church will justify this 
conclusion. 

2... The habitual inculcation from the 
pulpit of what are called the hyper- 
Calvinistic doctrines will prevent a re- 
vival. Some men who have occasion- 
ally preached those doctrines, and at other 


. times bave laid them aside and poured forth 
. the doctrines of a free salvation, have been 


blessed with powerful revivals under their 
ministry. But the revivals occur not in 
connection with their dwelling upon those 
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abstract, hyper-Calvinistic doctrines, but as 
a result of their practical preaching of a 
practical Gospel. In my younger days I 
often heard it admitted that it would not do 
to preach the ‘‘doctrines” in revivals of re- 
ligion. * 

8. The habitual ignoring or withhold- 
ing of any truth the belief of which is 
essential to and implied in a sound conver- 
sion will prevent a revival; such, for ex- 
ample, as the doctrine of moral depravity, 
the divinity and atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the necessity of regeneration, 
the divine authority of the Bible, the spir- 
ituality and binding nature of the moral 
law, justification by Christ, through faith, 
and, in short, whatever must be believed as 
a condition and means of our sanctification 
and preparedness for Heaven. 

4. Diverting excitements, if strong and 
permanent, will prevent a revival. Hence, 
it has always been the policy of Satan to 
keep the church and, if possible, the minis- 
try in a state of worldly excitement. It is 
not very material what particular form 
these excitements take on—whether a press- 
ure of business, of politics, of worldly 
amusements, of balls, or parties, or theaters, 
or games, or clubs. Whatever strongly ex- 
cites the masses to the extent of diverting 
their attention will prevent a revival of re- 
ligion. A revival of religion necessarily oc- 
cupies the attention of those who are the 
subjects of it, whether they are in the 
church or out of it. The Holy Spirit con- 
verts people by teaching them; hence, he 
must have their attention. He does 
not gain or hold their attention by 
force; hence, whatever exciting topic 
comes to absorb the public attention and 
divert it from the great truths of salvation 
will prevent a revival. It is astonishing to 
see how careless professors of religion and 
sometimes ministers are in regard to the 
promotion and existence of those excite- 
ments that will effectually prevent a revival. 
We often see communities that perishingly 
need a revival of religion deliberately plan- 
ing and carrying into execution at those 
seasons of the year most favorable to revivals 
the very means of preventing them. They 
will commit themselves to attend a series of 
lectures on purely worldly subjects, or en- 
gage in a round of parties, perhaps dances, 
apd any number of worldly amusements 
and entertainments, which are calculated, if 
not deliberately designed, to keep the people 
jn a giddy whirl until the opening business 
season demands the attention of business 
men, and leaves the pleasure-seeker in a 
state of mind which is anything but favor- 
able to a revival of religion. Iam sorry to 
say that ministers sometimes are drawn into 
this snare, and give their influence to a 
course of action which they ought to know 
will divert their people from the promotion 
of the revival of religion so much needed. 
Such ministers may render themselves pop- 
ular for a time with the worldly professors 
and ungodly sinners; but the day of judg- 
ment will undoubtedly show that they were 
a nuisance in the community where they 
exercised their influence. Such cases are, I 
trust, comparatively rare. It is generally 
true that such worldly movements originate 
with the worldly spirits in the church, com. 
bining their influence with worldly, plea- 
sure-loving outsiders. They plan and lead 
off in the execution of those diverting and 
exciting pastimes, to the great grief of 
their pastor, in spite of what he is 
able or rather dares to do to prevent 
it. He has looked forward to the 
period when the excursionists should 
return to their homes, the business world 
get relief from its great pressure, and long 
evenings be favorable to occupying the at- 
tention of the whole people with the great 
question of salvation. Then he has prom- 
ised himself that he will lead off, and per- 
suade his church to follow, and gather a 
harvest. of souls for Christ. This has been 
his hope and his comfort. Butlo! before 
heis aware of it the leading members of 
his church are committed, with the leaders 
of the outside world, to go in for a course 
of pleasure-seeking, that will effectually 
prevent a revival. Thus his hopes are 
dashed, his hands are tied, and it is charged 
upon him that his labors are not blessed. 
Sinners are left unconverted, the mass of 
churchmembers become a stumbling-block 
to the world, Christ’s religion is misrepre- 
sented. He is grieved and dishonored, the 
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masses are unsaved and lost, and their 
blood is required at the hands cf those who 
have stood in the way of a revival. 

5. A spirit of division and controversy in 
the church and community will effectually 
prevent a revival of religion. Much has been 
said and justly said of the evil influence of 
balls and dancing parties. These are bad 
enough, and, if persisted in, will no doubt 
effectually prevent revivals. But they are 
not balf so sinful or so dangerous or so 
sure to prevent a revival as a quarrel. There 
are men, and women too, who would be 
horror-stricken if a ball were to be gotten 
up in their neighborhood, who will not 
hesitate to originate and perpetuate neigh- 
borhood and church bickerings and quar- 
rels. They would consider it a mortal sin to 
dance; and are yet the stirrers up of strife, 
jealousies, animosities, and bad feeling, as 
far as their influence extends. They will 
not dance; but they will do much worse, 
Dancing is bad enough; but bitter words 
and a divisive spirit are much worse. 

Of all the mischief-makers in a church, 
of all the nuisances in society, of all the 
anti-Christian influences that obstruct and 
prevent revivals of religion, a divisive 
spirit and bitter tongue are the most to be 
dreaded. Sometimes a single self-willed, 
influential man or woman may for years” 
effectually prevent a revival of religion. 
Two or three such men or women may 
counteract all the influence of a most faith- 
ful pastor, keep a church in a state of bitter- 
ness and turmoil, prevent a revival of relig- 
ion, and ruin a generation of souls. 

6. Church pride and ambition will some. 
times effectually preventarevival. A proud, 
ambitious people will build and furnish ex- 
travagant churches, lay themselves out toex- 
ceed all their neighbors in this respect, get 
up everything on an extravagant and 
worldly scale, endeavor to draw in the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes, and make 
a congregation of the élite of the town. 
They must have a minister that will flatter 
their vanity, indulge them’ in their pride 
and ambition, without rebuke, apologize for 
their extravagance, justify their grasping 
after wealth, and, in short, politely meet. 
their wishes. What comes of all this but 
spiritual death and the absence of revivals 
of religion? 

7. A penurious church will prevent a 
revival of religion. A penurious spirit 
is an abomination to God. It is dis 
honest, selfish, “a misrepresentation of 
Christ’s religion, the opposite of his spirit. 
Where a church is niggardly and parsimo- 
nious in their treatment of a minister, in. 
attentive to his wants, tardy in paying his 
salary, planning to avoid all expense, close- 
fisted in regard to supporting the Sabbath- 
school, missionary societies, and the cause 
of Christ generally, they may expect that 
God will withhold from them hissympathy; 
that he will do nothing to manifest his 
approbation of such a course; that, since 
they tenaciously withhold from him, he is 
constrained to withhold from them. I be- 
seech those churches that are not favored 
with revivals of religion to inquire into the 
reasons. They may rest assured that the 
fault is at their own door. God never with- 
holds his Spirit when he can honorably be- 
stow it. 

8. Opposition to or neglect of needed re 
forms will often prevent revivals of religion, 
The Holy Spirit is o reformer, and where 
churches will not co-operate in the promo. 
tion of greatly needed reforms, especially if 
they set their faces against them, they need 
not expect a revival of religion. 

But I must notice several things that will 
retard and oftentimes bring a revival of re- 
ligion to a close. 

1. The want of consecutiveness and logical 
consistency and connection in tbe pulpit 
teaching. Ministers sometimes seem to have 
no plan in their teaching, They will preach 
one thing in the morning, and in the after- 
noon something that will divert attention 
from the morning’s discourse, and in the 
evening something entirely irrelevant to 
both. Thisis tempting God. Itisa violation 
of the laws of Nature. It is embarrassing the 
Spirit’s teaching. To carry forward a re- 
vival successfully, the preaching should be 
consecutive as to the order of subjects, log- 
ical-in form, so as to leave no loophole 
through which a sinner can escape, and the 
sermons should follow one another in such 
a@ manner as to hedge the sinner and the 
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backslider in on every side and shut him up 
to immediate repentance and faith in Christ, 
Instead of this, we sometimes hear a minis. 
ter preach, perbaps, one sermon that seems 
to be a good beginning for a revival. The 
hopes of the church are excited, the spirit 
of prayer stimulated ; but lo! perhaps the 
very next sermon or the very next Sab- 
bath will introduce something wholly 
irrelevant, not in the least degree fol- 
lowing up ‘what was so hopefully 
begun. Thus the praying ones are 
disappointed, their hearts grieved, and they 
cannot help feeling that the minister lacks 
steadiness of aim, also unction and common 
sense. 

2. Irrelevant exhortations and prayer 
in prayer and conference meetings will 
much retard and often effectually destroy an 
existing revival. Often has my soul been 
agonized in prayer and conference meetings 
by hearing some brother, whose heart, it was 
evident, was not at all in the work, intro- 
duce some altogether irrelevant topic, and 
draw the attention and prayer and feeling of 
the meeting into a channel not at all con- 
nected with the matter in hand—the conver- 
sion of the persons present or in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Of course, that meet- 
ing is a failure, so far as the interests of the 
revival are concerned. If I had room, I 
should like to illustrate each of these par- 
ticulars by facts that have come under my 
own observation. By doing so,I could easi- 
ly expand each of these articles into a vol. 
ume of considerable size. But, of necessity, 
I study to be as brief as is possibly consistent 
with perspicuity. It often pains me to leave 
out the illustrative facts. 

8. The development of a sectarian spirit in 

a revival will always retard and often effect- 
ually arrest it. Ifthe churches of different 
denominations begin never so secretly to 
proselyte, it will be seen by those who are 
spiritually minded in the falling off of the 
spirit of prayer. The praying, wakeful 
people will feel that something is the mat- 
ter; that the Spirit of Godis grieved. Con- 
versions are less frequent, the work js pax. 
tially if not altogether suspended. If the 
sectarian spirit becomes general, the work 
must come to a close; and yet each denom- 
ination is but ‘‘ earnestly contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” as they 
think. ‘Yet it is almostnever a jealousy for 
the truth, but a desire to build up their own 
particular denomination, that is” at the 
bottom of their efforts. 

4, The introduction of a controversial 
spirit will retard greatly and, if persisted 
in, will ruin a revival. 

5. Uncharitableness on the part of Chris- 
tians will destroy their spirit of prayer, 
retard and, if persisted in, destroy a re- 
vival of religion. 

6. The breaking out of a fanatical spirit 
in a revival will retard or destroy it. I use 
the term fanatical here in ‘the sense of a 
bitter, denunciatory, fault-finding spirit. 
This needs to be closély watched. Ihave 
seldom seen a revival in which it did not 
make its appearance sooner or later and to 
a considerable extent. It is the policy of 
Satan to pour himself stealthily into the 
hearts of Christians aod introduce a spirit 
ot censoriousness and bitterness that will 
ruin the work. Not only is the Spirit of 
God poured out in revivals of religion ; but 
often Satan will pour himself out into the 
hearts of the people. He needs to be close- 
ly watched ; and, if his agency is detected, 
private reproof and expostulation should 
be immediately resorted to. 

7. Any falling off of prevailing pray- 
er will immediately manifest itself in 
the manifest partial relief of convicted 
sinners and less frequent conversions. 

8. The creeping in of a spirit of unbelief 
with regard to the continuance of the work 
will retard it and often effectually destroy it. 

9. A revival of religion will be greatly 
retarded if a spirit of gallantry, gossip, and 
flirtation amongst the young is suffered to 
prevail. 

10. Whatever relieves the pressure upon 
the consciences of the ungodly and upon 
the hearts of the praying ones will re- 
tard a revival. A revival will not cease 
while the travail of soul continues among 
God’s people and the pressure of obligation 
upon the hearts of the unconverted. 

11. Mistaking presumption for faith will 
often effectually destroy a revival. Instead 
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of soul for the salvation of sinners, Chris- 
tians will sometimes begin prematurely to 
rejoice over the converts, while they throw 
off the pressure and neglect the persistent 
use of means. In this way revivals are 
often brought to a sudden close. 
———— 


THE DIVINE WISDOM. 
TRANSLATION OF JOB,—CHAP. XXVIIT- 
BY TUE REV. HOMER N. DUNNING. 


TueEre is a matrix in the mine, 
Where silver lies in native vein, 
Whence men the virgin gold refine. 
Iron is taken from dusty ore, 

Out of the rock doth copper pour. 
The darkness sets to man no bound, 
Searching for ores deep underground, 
In blackness and th’ abyss profound. 
From those who on the surface stay 
He channels deep his passageway ; 
By fect of men forgot, below 

He dangles, swinging to and fro. 


Out of the bosom of the earth— 

Its soil above bread cometh forth; 

Its depths beneath, torn as by fire, 

Turn up his treasures of desire. 

Its stones for sapphires are the bed; 

Layers of gold within are spread. 

No vulture kens the hidden ronte, 

No eye of hawk hath spied it out, 

Never proud beast of prey hath walked 

Nor lordly lion through it stalked. 

His hand through flinty rock doth break; 
Torn from their roots the mountains shake. 
Through solid rocks he cleaves his trenches, 
Each choiee thing from its biding wrenches; 
He guards the,leaking streams with drains 
And brings to light tae secret veins. 


But Wisdom—where shall sue be found ? 
And where lies Understanding’s ground? 
Her valuation no man knoweth; 
Her place on earth no creature showeth. 
“Tis not in me,” the ether crieth; 
“Nor yet with me,” the sea replieth. 
Her price no hoarded treasure payeth; 
No scale her worth in silver weigheth. 
Not balanced with fine gold of Ophir, 
The costly onyx or the sapphire ; 
With gold and crystal never ranged, 
~ For precious jewels not exchanged ; 
Coral and pearl not to be uamed, 
Rare rubies not to be esteemed; 
Topaz of Cush not to be sold, 
Nor any weight of choicest gold. 


Ah! Wisdom—whence doth sue come forth ? 
Where Understanding’s place of birth ? 
‘Tis veiled from every living eye ; 
‘Tis hid from winged fowl on high; 
Though Abyss and Death utter the word: 
‘* Her whispers low our ears have beard.”’ 
God only kens her secret ways, 
Himself alone spies out her place, 
Searching the earth from pole to pole, 
Beneath the heavens scanning the whole. 


When to the wind He gave its force 
And measnred out by weight the sea; 
When to the lightning marked its course 
And bound the rain by fixed decree, 
He saw her then and spake her forth, 
Conceived and brought her form to birth; 
And for the climax told to man 
The secret of His hidden plan: 
“ Fear of the Lord is Wisdom’s chief command, 
To turn from evil is to understand.” 
rr 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY WILLIAM HAGUE, D.D. 








On Tuesday, March 10th, I embraced the 
first opportunity that was ever offered me 
to visit Fort Sumter, the starting-point of 
the war that issued in the triumph of the 
disputed doctrine enunciated so effectively 
by Charles Sumner—tbat by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States * freedom is nation- 
al, not sectional.” There, in a calm, sunny 
hour, I enjoyed a cosy talk with an old sol- 
dier, who had-served under Gen Anderson 
througbout the fiery storm that invested the 
little island in Charleston harbor with a 
real historical dignity. His incidental allu- 
sions to those trying days were fresh, sug- 
gestive, quickening to memory, reproducing 
the scenes of a long past, before the firing 
of “the Sumpter gun,” wherein the 
commanding form of Mr. Sumner, in his 
prime, loomed up a presiding presence, a 
disti 
After another day in Charleston, it was my 
cherished expectation, while homeward 
bound, to “stop over” in Washington, and 
e a reyival.of some pleasant memories, 
by seeing o once more, in his place, the Mas- 

usetts senator. 

This hove, however, perished suddenly, 
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for on Thursday, March 12th, while in 
North Carolina, the sad news, already the 
talk of millions, broke-upon us—‘‘ Charles 
Sumner is dead.” At first it seemed doubt- 
ful—he had so often come back from the 
border of the valley, with energies recuper- 
ated for the strife of life. But now the clear 
statement of connected facts left no room 
for further questioning, and we were in fit- 
ting mood to interpret the full meaning of a 
listener to our talk, a young colored man, 
who exclaimed, in sad and touching tones: 
“*T never felt so like an orphan in all my 
life.” 

At noon on Friday, March 18th, im- 
mense throngs were gathered at the Nation- 
al Capitol to look for the last time upon 
the countenance of the people’s friend ; and 
never, perhaps, was there such a close 
mingling of races, of colors and complex- 
ions, of the aged and the young, within 
those walls before. Men, women, children, 
sires, sons, and grandsons were there, 
moved by a sorrow.that made them kin, 
occupying one plane of a common human- 
ity and fused bya pervasive sympathy. 
Never since the death of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we may safely say, have the extremes 
of society thus met under the sway of one 
impulse, participants of a common loss 
and touched at once by the mighty spell of 
a unifying sentiment. 

And now the grand political career of 
Charles Sumner is before us as a completed 
unity, comprising a series of connected 
events within the ample scope of forty 
years. There are those, no doubt, who 
would exchange the number, and substitute 
twenty-three, reckoning from the date of 
his election to the National Senate, in 1850— 
the year wherein, as the successor of Daniel 
Webster, his name became nationalized, 
But, regarded from the point of view we 
occupy, the distinguished life-course that 
he ‘fulfilled ” dates back to the year 18384, 
when he was admitted to the bar and com- 
menced the practice of law in Boston. He 
was 23 years of age, and the vital ideas that 
have been the inspiration of his life were 
then as clearly defined to his thought and 
as earnestly defended by eloquent speech 
in the metropolis of New England as they 
ever were afterward in the nation’s Capitol. 
He was young, indeed; but, surely, he ‘‘ let 
no man despise his youth.” For successive 
years he was, day by day, awakening 
thoughts in others, rallying and concentrat- 
ing the forces of the younger generation of 
politicians and voters, and so preparing the 
way for the surprising victory of 1850, 
when the ‘‘dear old commonwealth” ac- 
knowledged (no less lovingly than the 
Church of Rome acknowledged Napoleon 
Ill) as the ‘‘ faithful son,” the true and 
trusted exponent of her thought and the 
champion of her future. 

Never, perhaps, was this last term of 
designation more justly applied within the 
scope of our civil history than in this in- 
stance; for the first great work of Charles 
Sumner in the Senate was a real champion- 
ship, requiring, as conditions of success, not 
only the best intellectual culture of the 
time, but also a rare combination of high- 
toned, knightly qualities, to the degree that 
would have realized the finest ideal of that 
age of chivalry whose representative hero 
was characterized as ‘‘ without fear and 
without reproacb.” 

The pride of the Southern statesmen, in 
affecting this particularly lofty style of 
character, had been long recognized by the 
popular mind of the North in its common 
way of semi-sarcastic allusion to them as 
“the chivalry”; while at the same time 
the self-respect of the North, especially of 
its younger men, had been wounded and 
mortified by the continuous failure of suc- 
cessive representatives in the Capitol to 
cope on equal terms with the educated 
skill, the keen tact, the stern persistency, 
the gentlemanly accomplishments, the dip- 
lomatic cunning of statesmen whose claim 
to an inherited superiority of blood and 
genius was so often asserted, in a tone of 
sablime audacity. Hence, when Mr. Web- 
ster left a vacancy in the Senate by accept- 
ing the portfolio of state in Mr. Fillmore’s 
Cabinet, the popular instinct of Massachu- 
setts atonce recognized in Charles Sumner. 
not merely the incorruptible man, nor the 
liberal echolar, nor the patriotic orator, nor 
the accomplished jurist, nor the apt inter 





‘preter of their own supréme ideas; but’ all 


these in union with those grand knightly 
qualities of character that constrained even 
the most pretentious-or exacting Southerner 
to own to himself that in that presence he 
had mét his peer or in tilts of prowess had 
“found his match.” 

We are free to say that, if this element of 
Charles Sumner’s public career be ignored 
or forgotten, it would be impossible for any 
one to apprehend adequately the strength of 
that ‘personal affection, the intensity of that 
enthnsiasm with which the inner heart of 
New England has throbbed so long respons- 
ively to the mention of his name. 

For the development of such a style of 
character he was fortunate in his early as- 
sociations and surroundings. Especially 
was he favored in his relations to three 
greateducators. Ido not refer to his school- 
teachers or to college professors, though he 
was much indebted to them for fidelity in 
elementary and classical teaching. But as 
to his mental tone, his clear, moral concep- 
tions, his critical judgments, the principles 
that were his guiding lights, and his cher- 
ished aspirations, we have good reason to 
believe that his earliest and most efficient 
educator was Dr. Channing, whose inspiring 
power, acting directly upon the youth- 
ful mind of Charles Sumner, we are not 
likely to overestimate. It was Channing, 
eminently, who kindled in the soul of the 
boy ‘‘ the enthusiasm of humanity.” When 
the first issues of “ Channing’s Milton ” and 
‘*Channing’s Napoleon” were announced, 
the young Bostonians hastened to the book- 
stores as eagerly as the young New Yorkers 
used to seek the latest novel of Fennimore 
Cooper. And when Mr. Sumner sent forth 
his great oration on “The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” which Cobden, in England, so 
highly eulogized, we were reminded of 
Channing’s relative estimation of the war- 
rior and the civilian in his essay on the 
life of Napoleon. We may safely say 
that, if Ohanniog left behind him in 
this world any number of men who might 
be called his “‘sons iu the faith,” realizing 
his own ideal of the spirit and style of pub- 
lic life, at the head of the list stands the 

name of Charles Sumner. 

Associated with Dr. Channing in this con- 
nection, We recall the image of John Quincy 
Adams, to whom young Mr. Sumner sus 
tained a s¢cial relation so intimate as to be 
receptive of an educational influence that 
was like the ubtle atmosphere of home life. 
How often, i1 1834 and in years following, 
have we heard him repeat the freshest ut- 
terances of ‘‘ The Sage of Quincy,” reveal- 
ing his jadgments of the past and his pro- 
phetic insight, reaching far into the future. 

And then, in this relation, completing the 
trio, we discern the venerable form of the 
most learned jurist, the most genial, attract- 

ve, and instructive conversationalist of his 
day--Judge Story—during whose absences 
in Washington for several winters his 
pupil, young Sumner, had charge of the 
Law School in Cambridge, and honored 
that trust, just as he honored the only polit- 
ical trust’ he ever held, or, as we believe, 
cared to hold, despite the lack of what was 
called at the era of his election ‘‘ the prac- 
tical wisdom that is derived from a regular 
political education.” 

To-day throughout the South the press 
generally is yielding full tributes of honor 
to Mr. Sumner’s memory, qualifying its 
praise, however, with the sentiment: 
‘““What a pity that he was so extremea 
radical!” In this connection it is worthy 
of note by the younger men that he took 
rank with radicals (so-called) not because 
‘*in the beginning” he was so far ahead of 
his cotemporaries, but because ‘‘the con- 
servatives’’ of the time abandoned the posi- 
tions that they had together occupied. The 
day arrived when, in a lecture at Dedham, 
Jobn Quincy Adams declared it to be the 
settled policy of the Slave Power to divide 
the Texan territory into four parts, for the 
establishment of four states in the interest 
of perpetual slavery. The conservative 
press of Massachusetts ‘treated this an- 
nouncement as the play of a lively fancy, 
of no account; because, it..was said, every- 
Pbody knew that this thing could not be 
done, and that, if it were seriously tried, 
every man of the North would rise up 
against it and resist it unto death. And 
yet within ten years it was accom-. 
plished. “By degrees the North had yield.. 
ed. But there were a chosqn few who did 





not, yield, would not, could not; but took 
fresh oaths of loyalty to the old banuer, 
the principles that were the legacy of the 
Revolutionary Fathers. These became the 
nucleus of a new organism, and the ‘*rad- 
icalism” with which it was branded is now 
recognized as conservative fidelity to a 
glorious history. The issues of victory and 
progress have shown who were the great 
statesmen of that period, and the world is 
now uttering its sober judgment of true 
statesmanship over the grave of Charles 
Sumner. 
2S mI a 


HEART AND BRAINS: PROF. 
DAVID SWING. 


BY H. N. POWERS, D.D. 


On the first Sunday of January last the 
congregation of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church, Chicago—or, at least, the part that 
could be accommodated—of which Rev. 
David Swing is pastor, moved into their new 
building, in the North Division. For some 
time previous to this, while his church was 
in the course of erection, Prof. Swing had 
officiated on Sunday mornings in McVick- 
er’s Theater, which is centrally located 
and attractive as an audience room, and 
where a great multitude waited on his min- 
istry. His new church is a neat stone struc: 
ture, capable of seating some 900 people; 
but, being situated in a section of the city 
only partially built up, a good many are 
compelled to go a long distance to hear 
their. favorite preacher. But then not a 
few think that ‘‘ a Sabbath day’s journey” 
pays to listen to such a man as Prof. Swing. 
It is not for his elocution that he is attract- 
ive, though there is something rather pleas- 
ant than otherwise in his measured cadence 
and prolonged tones, when you get used to 
them. His style is not oratorical, and you 
need not expect in his discourses grand 
. climaxes or bursts of impassioned eloquence, 
lt never occurs to you that he is striving 
after effect, and you perceive no air of 
egotism or self-complacency about him: He 
goes to his work in the most natural way, 
with a directness of treatment that engages 
at once your interest in his comprehensive 
and suggestive thought. This simplicity 
and sincerity of manner, joined to the 
weighty matter of his speech, produces a 
most favorable impression, and, after hear- 
ing him awhile, you are insensibly won 
to a feeling of personal regard. 

I cannot account for the persuasivencss of 
Prof. Swing’s discourse—lacking, as it does, 
the elements of intense expression and 
highly-wrought oratory—except on the 
ground of its great religious vitality, its 
tender and yet manly appeal to your higher 
nature, and to its sympathetic freedom and 
large generalizations. He shows that the 
subject in hand is firmly grasped; yet it is 
usually treated in a broad and graceful way, 
that to the scholar evinces some of the 
best signs of intellectual power. His ser. 
mons, of course, have extraordinary fresh- 
ness, and, though not arranged in formal 
divisions, are not destitute of unity. While 
often a wide field of thought is covered, the 
production is brief, rarely exceeding in de- 
livery the space of thirty minutes. 

What strikes me forcibly is his decided in- 
dividuality in a very practical direction. He 
is one of those rare preachers who in a re. 
markable way reconciles the questioning 
intellect, staggered with the sights of the un- 
fathomable universe and the mystery of 
being, and the restless, aspiring heart, con- 
scious of spiritual infirmity and hungry for 
an everlasting good. That he is more earn- 
est or learned or devout than many others 
I do not mean to say; but he is one of a 
class, that: is*small in any generation, who 
has a gift to serve in a kind of way that 
is denied to the many. It is, no doubt, 
true that where some would be apparently 
successful in ministerial labor he would not 

be in like manner. Indeed, he is not one of 
those who goes forth with the thunders 
of denunciation against sin, or with the 
pitiless dogmatism of theologic system, or 
with a passionate enthusiasm that weeps 
and supplicates and seizes men as brands 
from the burning; but he is so firmly bal- 
anced in mind and sensibility, so capable of 
comprehending the interrogations and facts 
of humanity and science, and at the same 
time. so imbued with the light and life of 








the Gospel that he fits a.special place for 
usefulness in the religious world, - 
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This ehpacity to vee and seryeas he does 
for hid individuality is unique—resulis, it 
seenis to me, from the consecrated union of 
@ fine, large brain and a héart of great Vol- 
ume and sensibility The mere logidian, 
however strong in theologic science, cannot 
satisfy our spiritual nature. The mere 
pietist, in whomemotion is vastly in excess 
of mentai force, cannot grasp or handle the 
great topics of religion in a way that meets 
the demand of the thoughtful mind. And 
the mere. ritualist will lack the vital “ in- 
wardness” that is necessary to afford nutri- 
tion to the-devout-soul, Swing is so hap- 
pily-eonstituted and trained that he can see 
at the same time iztellectually in many 
directions, while be seems to feel the puls- 
ations of the human heart wherever it 
beats. He has tenderness and he has 
strength; be has learning and he has senti- 
ment; be has common sense and he has 
piety ; and with his poetic vision and ardor 
are blended such holy and penetrative sym- 
pathies as enable him to- use his resources 
in a way more helpful to some than could 
be possible with even greater intellectual 
ability and a less characteristic spiritual 
mold. Itis this peculiar constitution that 
enables him to appreciate well the bin- 
drances to reason alone and to faith alone; 
but, while he ignores’ neither the laws of 
matter nor of mind, and, therefore, never 
treats flippavily or disdainfully the facts of 
science or the perplexities of the iutellect, 
he never forgets the nature and needs of 
the soul—he never forgets that ‘‘ Christ 
came that we might have life and thst we 
might have it more abundantly.” Spirit is 
the absolute fact with him,and it is the 
commanding vitalities of Christianity that 
engage his heart and inspire his ministry. 
Such a man as a theologian is, no dovbt, 
liable to be misjudged, though nobody ought 
to mistake the sweetness of his spirit. On 
the other hand, it is no wonder tbat he 
should be widely popular, and be honored 
by the confidence and affection of many 
who appreciate his usefulness in the com- 
munity and are grateful for the help he 
affordsthem in their daily lives. 
i Acnennniineietntins <a cena cae 


SOMETIMES. 


BY MINNIE B. SLADE. 








T somETmes think, 
When billows rise on every hand, 
When [ can see no light, no land, 
That I must sink. 


I sometimes feel 
That all too constant is the strife, 
That'in my way and in my life 

Is naught but ill. 


I sometimes see 
The woe-clouds rise around, above, 
Seeming to shut all life and love 
Away from me. 


I sometimes say: 
“I cannot yield to Thy Great Will, 
I canuot in Tby hands be still, 
Release, I pray!” 


I sometimes cry: 
“Q Lord! too heavy is the cross; 
I cannot bear the pain, the loss, 
O Christ on high !’’ 


And then I hear: 
“*My child, remember I, thy God, 
In those same paths of pain have trod. 
Why should you fear?” 


T listen too, 

And then I hear a still small. voice 

Glad whispering: ‘Peace, be still! Rejoice, 
God cares for you.” 


Tall times know 
That from His love and tender care 
And from His power to hear my prayer 
T cannot go. 


I all times trust 
That His love works for me His peace, 
That bis power bids my sufferings cease. 
Conquer I must. 


And so I live, 
Trying to aid in God’s great plan 
And trusting in the dear Christ-Man, 
Whom I receive. 





Or 234 young men who have been con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College since its éstablishment, about 7 are 
known té be engaged in agricultural pursuits 
end nearly @B aré.at work in some indostrial 
oecupation. [Neatto farming, citi engincer 
lng ia @ favorité pursalt With tls gredantes, 









Biblical Research. 


Wuuz our Palestine Exploration Soriety was 

Still in ite chrysalis state a number of copies 
and impressions of Moabitic inscriptions were 
received from Jerusalem. Three of our Semit- 
ic scholars applied themselves to the examina- 
tion of two or three of these, and soon came 
independently to the same result, that they 
were unmitigated forgeries, Expressions to 
this effect in this column were in cautious 
terms replied to: What if English scholars or 
the Germans should translate and show them 
genuine! A late number of the Zitshrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft con- 
tained an article by Dr. A. Socin and.a note 
from Professor K. Schlottmann reaffirming 
their original position of doubt respecting the 
wares of a gentleman by the name of Shapira, 
iv Jerusalem, A year ormore ago, out of re- 
gard to the statements of Messrs. Duisberg and 
Weser vouching for the honesty of this gentle- 
man, they took back their expressions of sus- 
picion and tried to believe in his articles. When 
he lately had the boldness to go to Germany, he 
played the role of a martyr to science, and was 
received penitently, feted, and enrolled among 
honorary members of certain philological and 
archeological societies. 

In vain. Dr. Socin now produces lithographic 
copies of four Nabatean ‘‘inseription forg- 
eries,’’ three of which, together with the re- 
production of the Temple-stela, he pronounces 
to be wholly false. The tirst isa lithograph of 
a@ squeeze, of an inscription of six lines, to 
which is added Shapira’s rendering into Hebrew 
characters, letter for letter ow his squeeze, and 
is the sham at once detected by the late Mr. 
Deutsch, of the trumpeted Moses stone, read- 
ing: ‘‘ We drove away the people of Moab into 
the marshy ground, where they made a feast 
to their Lord and King, and Jeshurun rejoiced 
together with Moses, their rabbi.” The original 
from which this was clumsily yet manifestly 
drawn up from is placed upon the same plate 
underneath, so that the similarity is at once ap: 
parent. ‘The latter, so farfrom pertaining to 
Moses, is a simple sepulchral tablet, not carlier 
than the time of our Lord. This has only five 
lines; while the imitation, a six-lined stone, 
was oncé seen at Shapira’s by Sir Henry 
Lumley, the correspondent to the Zimes. The 
third and fourth forgeries also resemble oné 
atiother, and are both on their faces rude 
scrawls. One of them reproduces a squeeze 
from Shapirs’s hand received, pretended as 
coming from Amman and tuken by an Arab. 
The other is that of the stone itself, in the 
possession of another antiquarian dealer, by the 
name of Hilpern. This leaves nothing more 
to be said. 

Among the impressions sent to our Society, 
the squeeze of the Temple-stela was the dirt- 
jest of the whole lot. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
had warned the world of ‘‘ coarse copies” from 
“unskillful forgers,” and this appeared to 
be a fair specimen of their work, Dr. Socin 
shows that it is a elose repetition of the photo. 
graph of the stone or the origiual squeeze, 
which M. Ganneau has always kept in his own 
possession. But in the fabrication an A is soon 
missing, then an E, and later another A, all of 
which are plain on the stone itself. ‘“ Indeed,” 
says Dr. Socin, “‘a Indiccous blunder of the 
first water appears almost at every line.’”’ He 
adds that “the fact is in the highest degree 
surprising that Shapira should hold the stone 
and at the same time allow incorrect: squeezes 
to pass out of his hdnds.’’? He concludes by 
saying that he has from the same dealer still 
more of theseinscriptions, whose authenticity 
isin the highest dezree questionable; and he 
prefers not to publish them until their origin 
is cleared up. He then calls on this gentleman, 
Shapira, in his own interest as an honest man, 
as well as that of science, to produce dates and 
places. Dr. Schlottman regards with great sus- 
picion the fact that when a less amount is paid 
jhe Arabs, with the promise of the entire sum 
demanded as soon as the genuineness of the 
stone shall be proved, they never return. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau has lately exposed com- 
pletely these fabrications, discovering the pro- 
césses and places of manufacture and showing 
up the entire swindle, thus completely justify- 
ing all our doubts. Confessions were made to 
him and to Mr. Drake by potters who assisted 
Shapira’s agent, though we learn that they 
have since been induced to retract their confes.’ 
sions, and now assert that M. Ganneau put 
them up to the confession. 





....H. Fox Talbot recently brought before 


‘the Society of Biblical Archwology, London, 


corroborative evidence of the extreme forms of 
punishment by a fiery furnace and the lions’ 
den, as related by Daniel, from the annals of 
Assurbanipal. The latter states that, having 
conquered his brother Saulmugina, he executed 
him by throwing him into .a burning, fiery fur- 
nace, toxéther with many of his adherents. 
Thése €vents occurred in the séventh century 
B..G., a hundred yéars earlier than the residence 
of Desiel in Babylonia. ies 
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‘Science, 


Dr, Jos. G, Ricnarpsoy, of Philadelphia, 
bas recently made some highly interesting ob- 
servations on the origin of the peculiar corpus- 
cles of the saliva from the white blood cor- 
puscles. Prepared for examination (by merely 
placing a drop of saliva on a slide, ‘covering it 
witb a very thin glass) and observed under a 
power of eleven hundred diameters, the former 
present the appearance of perfect spheres, vary- 
ing from 1.1,400 to 1.2,500 of an inch in diam- 
eter, each having @ very transparent but 
beautifully defined cell-wall of exceeding ten- 
uity, which encloses from one to four almost 
equally transparent nuclei (of a circular or oval 
form), whose diameters range from 1.3,000 to 
1.4,000 of an inch, or even less. These nuclei 
are sometimes situated centrally, but more com- 
monly near one side of the corpuscle, and the 
cavity between their margin and the cell-wall is 
generally filled with from twenty-five to fifty 
molecules, not more than 1.20,000 of an inch 
42 diameter, whose characteristic is that of 
constant and rapid motion. Some of these 
molecules seem to be elongated into an oval or 
hour-glass form; but the activity of their 
movements renders it difficult to ascertain this 
with precision, The corpuscles themselves 
have appeared to enlarge and become flat- 
tened from the pressure of the glass cover 
as the stratum of liquid beneath, it grew 
thinner frum marginal desiccation, so that 
usually in the course of an hour or 
so they burst and discharge one-fourth 
(or more) of their contents, when two, three, 
or more of the molecules swim away, contivu- 
ing their revolving movements until they pass 
out of view. The other granules outside, aud 
those remaining within the cell become ina 
very few seconds entirely stationary. Ifa solu- 
tion of aniline (red), of the strength of one 
grain to the ounce of distilled water, be allowed 
to penetrate at the margin of the cover, the 
nuclei of the salivary corpuscies are readily 
stained of a bright crimson, and are thus ex- 
hibited with beautiful distinctness, The dye 
appears, however, to exert en immediate influ- 
ence upon the movement of the molecules. It 
is rare to find cells in which these continue to 
move after the nuclei become at all colored. 

In examining some of tho renal secretion 
from a patient who complained of severe pain 
in the kidneys and bladder, it has been found 
that a deposit whiely appears to the naked eye 
purulent is chiefly composed of cells exactly re- 
sembling in form, size, definite cell-wall con- 
tinued nuclei and actively revolving mole- 
cules, the salivary corpuscles with which, by 
frequent observation, physiologists are so 
familiar; and one would have imaginel that 
these proceeded from an accidental adultera- 
tion with sputum. Dr. Richardson states that 
he has had ocular demonstration to the 
contrary in procuring specimens. He met 
with them againio the renal secretion from 
another case of cystitis; and a few days after- 
ward, whilst examining ancther sample from 
a patient affected with the same disease, ob- 
serving that some of the pus-cells it contained 
had a spherical outline, were almost opaque, 
and only about 1.3,000 of an inch in diameter, 
it suddenly occurred to him that they were 
perhaps merely contracted by the exasmose of 
their fluid contents into the surrounding denser 
medium, and the idea suggested itself to try 
the effect of diminishing the specific gravity 
of the urine by the addition of water. Under 
this treatment he found that the cells of the 
pus, which bad been exhibiting ameboid 
movements, soon assumed a spherical shape, 
rapidly enlarged until they reached the diame. 
ter of about 1.1,700 of an inch, when the con- 
tinued molecules began to revolve, and ere long 
took upon themselves the extremely rapid and 
confused movement which had been previous- 
ly seen in similar cells deposited from the renal 
secretion and hundreds of times in the salivary 
globules, The action of aniline solution ro- 
sulted in rendering visible beautifully distinct, 
definite nuclei, analogous to those found in 
the salivary bodies. } 

Dr. Richardson believes that these observations 
afford ground fora strong presumption that 
these leucocytes, which we know ure always 
cireulating by tens of thousands in blood ves. 
sels, which ramify within one-fiftieth of an inch 
of the free surface of the mucous membrane, 
lining our mouths, do escape in some mysteri- 
ous way from the vessels, and epter the ora] 
cavity, where the saliva distends them in the 
same manner that water doesin our experi- 
ment. ‘ Further, that, when thus enlarged, they _ 
constitute the salivary globules without other 
alteration than that of magnitude, their identi- 
ty remaining’ undisturbed. This conclusion is 
in strict aceo.dance with the now generally 
adopted theory of Cohnheim as to the ‘nature 
of inflammation and the formation of pus, 

But.Dr. Richardson demonstrated the truth 
of his position by converting some of these 
corpuscles. back agin to leucocytes. He 
placed under the microscope a mass of some 
fifty sehivery eorpuscles, pearly all oxbibitiog 








the dancing motion of their molecules in great 
perfection. On introducing a ecurtent of the 
three-quarter per cent. common salt solution 
(by means of the thread syphon), thesé zlobuleg 
rapidly contracted, the molecular movements in 
their interior ceasing, when they were about 
1,2,000 of an inch in diameter, in a reluctant 
manner, apparently in. part because the gran- 
ules had no longer space to vibrate in the con- 
tracted corpuscles, and in part because the fluid 
in which they floated within the leucocytes be- 
came too viscid to permit such vibration, 
When the salivary globules were reduced by 
this abstraction of water to a diameter of about 
1.2,500 of an inch, well-marked and unmistake 
ble amzboid movements were seen to occur in 
several instances; and this power of ama#boid 
motion is the most characteristic property of 
the white blood corpuscle, 


....As something approaching an excitement 
has arisen among physicists over a new instru- 
ment of surprising delicacy, recently brought 
into notice by Zollner and known as the hori- 
zontal pendulum, it may be worth while to give 
some further account of it than we gave last 
week. Zollner seems not to bave been the 
earliest, though an original inventor. The in- 
strument was first proposed, some forty years 
ago, by one Lorenz Hengler, who, however, 
made but few experiments with it ; and his work 
was quite lost in obscurity until recent events 
brought it to light. Theinstrument consists 
of a light horizontal rod, perhaps a foot long, 
suspended near one end by afine steel wire, two 
or three feet long, and carrying at the other 
a weight of three or four pounds, with a small 
mirror attacbed. To keep the rod horizontal, a 
second wire is attached a little beyond the‘ one 
first named and fastened below; so that the 
pendulum has thus two points of support—one 
above and one below, nearly equidistant and 
nearly in the same vertical. If they were ez- 
actly in the same vertical, the pendulum would 
rest indifferzntly in any position (the torsion of 
the suspending wires being, of course, ciiminat- 
ed, as can easily be done). If, now, the upper 


‘point of suspension is slightly removed (say 


1,1,000 of an inch) from the point precisely over 
the lower one, the pendulum will take a defl- 
nite position of equilibrium, from which, how- 
ever, avery small force would draw it along 
way; andany minute change in the direction of 
gravity, however caused, would also produce a 
change In the position of the rodand mirror. Fi- 
nally, a ray of light is made to fa}] upon the mir 
ror from alamp, and is reflected upon a scale, so 
that the slighest motion of the arm and attached 
mirror is thus made sensible. The instrument 
is, of course, carefully protected by covers 
from currents of air or placed in an exhausted 
receiver. 1t must be set up, also, only in un- 
derground cellars or caverns, where the tempcr- 
ature does not sensibly change and where it 
will be free from all jars and shocks. So sensi- 
tive is it that Zollner found that his apparatus, 

mounted in the vaults under the Leipzig Uni- 

versity building, was sensibly affected by ihe 

passage of every railroad train a mile distant; 

and that not by the mere jar. The instrument 
indicates a settling of the earth’s crust and 

sloping of all lines before level toward the dis- 
tant load, as if the heavy weight upon the 
earth’s surface produced a depression, shallow 

but widely extended. 

And now for the use of the instrument. It 
is well known that both the suv and moon, by 
combining their attraction with that. of the 
earth itself, slightly attect the direction and 
force of gravity—the velocity and direction of 
a freely falling body. But the effect is too 
slight to be appreciated by any of our old- 
fashioned methods. If, indeed, the moon 
could be made to staytou the zenith for some 
days together, our clocks would all lese about 
one-tenth of a second per day so long as she 
remained there; or, ifshe were to remain in the 
horizon, they would gain about one-twentieth 
of a second, Even these quantities, however, 
are too small to be securely dealt with. Sut 
the horizontal pendulum, theoretically, at 
least, is quite up to the- work not merely of 
making these effects: sensible; bat even of 
measuring them within one or two per cent. of 
their true value, and such a measure, if re. 
liable, gives a new and very accurate means of 
comparing the masses of the sun and moon 
with that of the earth, and also of determining 
their relative distances. Besides this astron- 
omical application, the instrument promises 
numerous geological and geognostic applica- 
tions, as to the varlations in the distribution 
of matter in tho earth’s crust, the causes and 
propagation of earthquakes, etc., eto. Whether 
practical difficulties will be found to neutralize 
the theoretical value of the instrument will 
soon be ascertained by experiments now in 
progress. In this city Professor Rood has 
mounted an apparatus in the vaults of Cor 
lumbia College, and his results are looked for 
with great interest: sous 

...-A spider has lately been discovered in 8 
iron stone coneretion i Tilinols and isto Yale 
Cabinet: ‘They call it Arthrelyesss antigied 
Fossil insetts are reré. 
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INTELLIGENCE has been received of the mar- 
tyrdom of Rev. J. L. Stephens, a missionary of 
the American Board in Mexico, He was labor- 
ing, in connection with Rey. David Watkins, in 
Guadalajara, a city of some 80,000 inhabitants, 
nearly £00 miles northwest of the capital of the 
republic. They entered that field from Cali- 
fornia,.going down the Pacific coast to San 
Blas, in the fall of 1872. They were natives of 
Wales, but educated in California, graduates of 
toe first class from the Theological Seminary of 
the Pacific. During their studies Mr. Stephens 
taught a nigat school of Chivese, in which 
some native Mexicans fuund their way. As 
these latter received the light of divine truth, 
they began to tell their teacher of the darkness 
which they had left in their own land, avd thus 
excited his deep interest in Mexico as a field 
for missionary labor. The result was that the 
two, who were warm personal friends, gave 
themselves to that work. 

They reached Guadalajara in November, and 
received a kindly welcome from the people 
generally, and assurances of sympathy and 
protection from men high in authority and in- 
fluence. Much of their work was done at first 
through the press. They use] tracts and books 
freely, ani soon started a weekly religious pa” 
per; and these were scattered far and wide and 
eagerly read by the people. The house of the 
missionaries was throng<d daily by those who 
came for religious conversation. There was 
great demand tor Bibles and Testaments. Large 
pumbers were sold to go into the surrounding 
towns and villages. The truth seemed to be 
winning its way iu ail directions. Conversions 
bezan to occur—a Jew and two young priests 
and an infidel being among those first brought 
in. 

Of course, all this.conld not come to pass 
without exciting the hostility of the priests 
and the more ignorant and zealous followers of 
the Romish Church. Men of the baser sort 
were incited to cog the steps of the mission- 
aries. The papers of the city opened their 
batterics of abuse upon them. The priests 
warned their flocks against these emissaries of 
Satan, and threatened all with excommunica- 
tion if they had anything to do with them. 
And yet, even in these circumstances, the mis- 
sionaries could write (in May, 1873): 

“There 1s a wondetful spirit of inquiry 
among the people. Every paper and tract we 
publish is eagerly bought up and read. The 
more seandalously the Catholic papers speak 
of us and of our work the greater seems the 
anxiety of the people to know the truths we 
teach. . Not only in this city, but through 
the entire state, our tracts have gone, 
and have been blessed of God. We receive 
news almost daily of different towns awaking 
and sending here for news and papers respect- 
ing thisreligion of Christ. . . . 

**To give you some idea of the people's thirst 
for knowledge, yesterday morning we received 
a fine assortment of tracts through the kind- 
ness of Rev. Mr. Phillips, of Mexico. To-day 
they are all sold by boys who cry them on the 
street. One man spoke for a thousand of Jonas 
King’s tract, *La Iglesia Oriental y la Latina,’ 
wishing to send them through the country. . . . 

** All these things sre strictly forbidden to be 
read, even on pain of excommunication ; yet 
groups of people may be seen standing around 
some person reading them, each listening at- 
tentively. The boys are also forbidden to sell 
them on the street, and even maltreated by 
the priests for so doing. But they do not stop 
and the fire spreads.” 

In the same letter, however, the missionaries 

“tell us that they weré attacked by men and 
boys on the street, who commerced throwing 
stones, two of which struck Mr. Watkins, and 
hurt him so severely that he was confined to 
his house and to his bed for three days by it. 
The entire city was indignant at the outrage, 
and some of the papers said plainly: “The 
rascals did it to please their confessors,”’ 
Toere was a reaction after this—an entire ces- 
sation foratime of abuse. The missionaries 
wrote, August Ist: 

“Of the ten different papers that were 
started to annibilate us only two remain in the 
field, and these are very feeble. Cries are no 
longer heard in the streets ‘ Contralos Pro- 
setantes.’ Even the venders of tracts against 
us (armed with indulyences of thousands of 
days. to whoever will buy and read) have quite 
disappeared. We walk the streets with perfect 
safety, and during the past two weeks have at- 
tended the public examinations of the State 
Seminary, at the special invitation of its officers, 
and have constantly met with marked atten- 
tion and kindness. But the most prominent 
sign of growing confidence is the number and 
frequency of persons visiting us to inquire and 
learn of the new doctrine. Mr. Watkins’s 
housé is now too small te hold the weckly con- 
frezations. He will move as soon as possible. 
toa larger one.” 

All this the missionaries.experienced to en- 
courage them in nine months after leaving San- 
Francisco, But soon after tho laws of. reform 
unger the new constitution were published 
throughont the country, by which entire relig- 
ious liberty is guaranteed to the people,-and 
great excitement followed. The ‘lives -of the 
missionaries were ‘again threatened; bat they 
kept on with their work. Calls came for 
them to visit. other places. In November. Mr. 
Stephens spent ten days in Abualuleo, e city of 


5,000 inhabitants, ninety miles southwest of 
‘Guadalajara, where he found’a great and effect. 
ual door opened and.many adversaries. Here 
bis life was threatened; one meeting broken up 
because. men were hired to kill bim, another 
disturbed by a brother of the priest appearing 
at a window to shoot him, four’ men arrested 
and put in prison, as they also came armed for 
mischief, Nevertheless Ahualuleo was re- 
garded as a good point for missionary labor for 
that region; and, while Mr, Watkins and his 
wife remained at Guadalajara, it was arranged 
that Mr. Stephens, who was an unmarried man, 
should take up his abode in Abualulco, 
which he did in December. For 2 time all 
went well. Even in one month the missionary 
was regarded as having attained a strong po- 
sition. Meantime, also, Mr. Watkins had or- 
ganized a church at Guadalajara of seventeen 
members, and Mr. Stephens had every prospect 
of realizing a similar result in a very short time 
at Ahualulco, whilst invitations were pouring. 
in upon him to visit other places in the sur- 
rounding country. On Sabbath morning, the 
first of March, a priest in Ahnalulco delivered an 
incendiary sermon to his people, in which he 
advocated the extermination of the Protestants. 
This so excited his hearers that an armed mob 
of two hundred persons gathered in the evening 
and proceeded to the residence of the mission- 
ary. With cries of ‘long live the priests,” they 
broke into the house, and seizing Mr. Stephens 
smashed his head to a jelly and chopped his 
body into pieces. They afterward sacked the 
-house and carried off everything of value. 
After much delay, the riot was suppressed by 
the local authorities, and the goverument has 
sent a detachment of troops to the place. A 
rigid investigation has been set on foot, and 
orders have been issued for the arrest of all 
the priests in Ahualulco and the neighboring 
town of Teshitan. This looks as though the 
government intended to punish tho perpetra- 
tors of this terrible outrage and to protect the 
Protestants in the enjoyment of the religious 
liberty which the ‘constitution of the country 
guarantees to them. If his death does not 
hasten the downfall of superstition in that 
dark land, then history teaches nothing. We 
do not believe that the church will allow his 
post to be long left vacant. 


...-The missionary society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has appropriated 
$338,000 for its foreign mission work during 
1874. Notwithstanding the financial pressure 
of the present winter, the collections are 
reported to be well up toward the required 
standard. The foreign wors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church divides itself into three de- 
partments—missions among Protestant state 
church members, missions among Romanists, 
missions among the heathen. The missions in 
the field of the Protestant state churches com- 
prise those of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, and Switzerland. In Sweden there 
are 2,108 members and 1,541 probationers; in 
Norway, 1,367 members and 381 probationers ; 
in Denmark, 276 members and 146 proba- 
tioners; in Germany and Switzerland, 6,642 
members and 1,871 probationers. The large 
number of laborers and of circuits in these 
countries; the steady increase of members 
and of contributions; the network of 
preaching appointments, covering consider- 
able portions of Seardinavia, Germany, and 
Switzerland; and the revivals accompanying 
the work, especially in Sweden, show that 
Methodist evangelism is becoming an impor- 
tant factor in the spiritual awakening of those 
lands. While, on the one hand, the Methodist 
laborers complain of wantof sympathy with 
them on the part of representatives of the state 
churches, the latter, as did Prof. Christlieb, at 
the Evangelical Alliance, point to cages of in- 
terference with the work of godly mien’ in the 
established churches. The recommendation 
of the M. E, Missionary Society to its members 
traveling in Europe to visit. the mission sta- 
tions might, by bringing cultured and liberal- 
minded American Methodists into  con- 
tact with both parties, produce a better 
mutual understanding. The ‘missions among 
the Romanists include those in the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Uruguay, those in 
Mexico, and those in Italy. The former have 
three important stations at Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo, and Rosario, and carry on both 
an English and a Spanish work. They report 
a large number of hearers, but give no statis- 
tics of membership. The missions in Mexico 
wore recently commenced (1872), and report 39 
probationers. The missions in Italy, which are 
but 8 years old, have their headquarters at 
Bologna, and report 15 members and 40 proba- 
tioners. There is aleo a mission to the Bulga- 
rians, with a total of 60 members. The foreign 
missions properare: to Africa (Liberia), with 
23 ‘miseionariés, 44 assistants, 2,000 members, 
and 100 probationers; to China, with 17 mis- 
sidnariés, 85 ‘assistants, 1,061 members, andé10 
probationers; to India, with 23 missionaries, 
102 assistants, 315 teachers, 1,170 members, and 
| 690: probationers ; emd)to. Japan, with “5 mis- 





siouaries, 6 assistants, 41 uiambers, and 8 pro- 
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bationers. 
recent origin. 


..--In 1828 four Karéi boys applied for ad- 
mission into Mr. Boardman’s Burman school, at 
Maulmain, He says in bis journal that, as 
they huddled together, tryivug to hide their 
nakedness witha single strip of cloth be- 
tween them, they made a curious pieture. This 
was the beginning of the work among the 
Karens. Now there are 6,000 Karen children in 
Baptist mission schools. 


The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 5. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.—EXODUS 
XX, 1—17. 


Our Lord Jesus gave us the substance of the 
Ten Commandments in two: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind’’; and 
‘“‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
“On these two commandments,” he said, 
**hang all the law and the prophets.”” Of these 
two Jesus did not hesitate which to put as 
“* the first and great commandment.’”’ Supreme 
love to God—that love which comes from a 
sense of dependence on him and trust in him— 
is the first and chief duty of us all. It is not 
enough to keep the second commandment. 
The claims of the first are imperative. If we 
keep the first commandment, we shall keep the 
second; ‘for he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whon he hath not seen?” Bat we may try to 
keep the second commandment without giving 
to the first its place; and so fail of our chief 
duty. 

A men would have very little credit in the 
community, through his open-handed gen- 
erosity to boon companions, if he was known 
to acquire all his property dishonestly from the 
government which protected him and put him 
in positions of trust and honor. A soldier 
would hardly look for respect from his army 
comrades while he was counted untrue to the 
flag of his country, even if he was uniformly 
kind and just toward his messmates. A school- 
boy who was always gentle and considerate in 
his treatment of play-fellows would lose caste 
among them if it was known that he was a dis- 
obedient and ungrateful son, failing in the most 
important duties toward loving and devoted 
parents. So also a man forfeits his claim as an 
observer of the moral law when he fails of put- 
ting God first in his affections, however careful 
he is not to be showna liar, a thief, alicentious 
man, or a murderer among his fellows. Unless 
he loves God supremely, he has not begun at 
the right end of the ten commandments with 
his morality. | 

Love will show itself. If a man loves God, it 
will be evident. He will love God’s worshiv. 
He will love God’s Word. He will love God’s 
people. He will love God’s way of saivation. 
He will love God’s service, including the min- 
istry of love to all of God’s creatures whom he 
may have opportunity to help. ‘* Whosvever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” He, then, who fails 
to keep ‘‘the first and great commandment” of 
the law must have another hope of salvation 
than that based on his performance of all that 


God has commanded, 
a 











....1¢ cannot be denied that more interest is 
commonly taken in winning children to a 
Christian profession than in training them 
when they are professed disciples of Christ. 
Many a Sunday-school teacher seems to think 
his greatest work accomplishel when his 
scholars have fairly connected themselves with 
the chureh.: Yet the wateh and culture of 
young disciples is made so important and ex- 
alted a work by our Lord that he declares the 
giving to one of them a cup of cold water only 
shall not be unrewarded, while an offense 
against one is as a heinous crime. Moses 
would have made a poor leader for the Israel- 
ites had he ceased to care for them when they 
were fairly out of Egypt and on-the desert 
way toward Canaan. His work was only com-- 
menced when the Red Sea was crossed. So of 
the teacher who sees all of his class professed 
followers of Jesus. Zion's Herald gives wise 
counsel on this point of Christien duty. It in- 
sists that admitting the possibility of child re- 
ligion is but ‘a very short step in tho right 
direction.” The effort to draw children to 
Ghrist as their personal Saviour is but 
‘another short.step ” forward, 

“The delicate, most protracted, and most 
neglected work is that which immediately fol- 
lowe—to nurture them in Christ. ... . The 
work to be done is to daily instruct, watch over, 
assist, and draw with the cords of love these 
little Giseiples'tn thé’patlis of duty: . . . 
is tobe expected. that they will-be .injudicions, 


impulsive (Peter was, although a man), easily 


ptéed, sometimes led astray, and not always 
willing to bear their crosses after Jesus. ..... 
We must love them with a Caristlike love, and 
like that eling to them unto. the end. We must 
walk with them as God does with us, pr what 
would become of us? They afford us she most 





Most of these missions are of very 








certain and hopeful field of Christian culture. 
Let us not neglect it,” 

----A few Sundays passed among the Sun- 
day-schools of frontier and outlying  neighbcr- 
hoods wouldsatis‘y any doubter as to the need 
of Sunéay-school normal work—the work of 
training superintendents and teacbers in meth- 
ods of service. It isnot enough in avy work 
to have a heart to do. There must’ be intelli- 
gence in the modes of doing, or the lack will be 
painfully obvious. A writer in The Home Mis- 
sionary gives this description of a pioneer Sun- 
day-school in the Northwest, which had never 
had outside help in the conduct of its exer- 
cises : 

‘* In spite of the rain and flerce prairie storm, 

the long walk, and other hindrances, one old 
man, who by his sober dignity seemed best 
fitted for it, met sixteen children and a few 
adults, wao. were so interested they could not 
stay away, in a log hut, sitting on planks sup- © 
ported by blocks of wood, the chairs reserved 
for the visiting dignitaries. He opened the ex- 
ercises by standing the children in a line. Then 
he read, in a stumbling, droning way, an en- 
tire chapter in the New Testament, tve children 
standing orderly and attentive as possible to 
theend. Then he began at the head of the 
class, and each scholar read in turp one verse of 
the same chapter to the end, with many a 
blunder and repeated corrections. Then he 
announced: ‘Sabbath-school is out.” In 
amazement, the visitor asked: ‘Don’t you 
sing? ‘We have no books and don’t know 
anything without.’ ‘Don’t you pray? ‘There 
isn’t% man in this region that can pray.’ ‘Is 
this all the lesson vou ever have?” ‘Yes; isn’t 
that enough?’ This was all their Sabbath 
service, and week after week the children came 
and went through that monotonous programme, 
because they knew no olher.”” 
That Sunday-school was e great deal better 
than nothing. The old man who kept it up 
deserved all credit for his yood intentions; but 
he could do his work much better If he was 
shown a better method. 


-... There is a decided advantage in having 
hymns stenciled on muslin eheets and bung be 
fore the Sunday-school, that ail may see them 
together. By this means the scholars and 
teacbers see eye to eye; oll are looking at the 
same time toward the desk; the heads of allare 
uplifted ; the singing is likely to be more dis- 
linet and harmonious. Of course, hymns that 
are copyrighted should not be used in this way 
without the publishers’ consent; but that can 
usually be obtained. By this method the. best 
hymns from all sources can be made available 
in the school, and they can be often changed 
witbonut undue expense. 


..eeThe Maryland Sunday-school Union 
celebrated its eighteenth anniversary on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th inst., at Baltimore. The large 
hall of the Masonic Temple was crowded and 
the interest far exceeded that of any previous 
meeting. Under Rev. H. A. Smeltz, state 
superintendent, the Union is working wisely 
and well, Its expenditures last year were 
$5,451.87. The anniversary addresses. were by 
Rey. George A. Peltz, of New Jersey, end Hon. 
J. A. Gordon, United States senator from 
Georgia 

....New Haven, Conn., is another city with 
a union gathering of teacners each Saturday 
for the stady of the International Lessons. 
The meeting is at the rooms of the Yonng 
Men’s Christian Association. Lectures on the 
theme of the Lessons have been given each 
week thus far by prominent clergymen of vari- 
ous denomiuatiors. An exceedingly interest 
ing sketch of the Passover service was given 
by a Jewish rabbi at the time that subject was 
before the schools. 


...-The Boston Sunday-school Union is re-or 
ganized for more efficient practical service. Its 
plan of meetings now includes: A weekly meet- 
ing, for the study of the Lessons of the Interna- 
tional Series; a quarterly meeting, for the discus- 
sion-of practical topics connected with Sunday- 
school work; a semi-annual social gathering, — 
to promote acquaintance between members of 
the society and a freer interchange of views on 
Sunday-school matters; an annual teachers’ in- 
stitute. 


....A new sort of Sunday-school helps, ad- 
vertised for in The Conqregationalist, are “a 
kind of overshoes which will keep out Sunday 
slush, and of umbrellas which will keep of 
Sunday rain.” The supply needed would be 
chiefly of large sizes, for teachers and adult 
scholars. Children generally do not care for 
them. 

...eThe Arcbbishop of York has written to 
Mr. Palmer, secretary of the Church of En 


gland Sunday-school Institute, assuring ‘him of 


his most cordial‘sympatby and approval in the 
efforts of the Institute to make Sunday-schools 
attractive in their sphers of growing promi- 
nence aud usefulness. 

....A truth.which cannot be teo strongly ¢m- 
phasized is forcibly put by an English Sunday- 
school teacher, when be says: ad 


“There is a power in the personal piety of 8 


teacber which js sure to make Let; 
us woven tee that-we cannot lead the ebib, 
dren nearer to Ohrist than weare ouraqiyes.” 
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" ‘Ware some of our Eastern colleges have 
been arranging for an ‘‘Intercollegiate Lit- 
erary Contest,” six Western colleges have held 
one. It seems that Jast fall the members of the 


Adelphi Society of Knox College, Galesburg, ' 


Il, looking about for some novel and instruct- 
ive entertainment in place of their usual winter 
course of lectures, hit upon the idea of estab- 
’ lishing @ contest in oratory among half a dozen 
colleges~-two each from the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. Invitgtions were accept- 
ed by the University of Chicago, the Illinois 
State Industrial University; Beloit College, 
Wis. ; the State University and Grinnell Col- 
lege, of lowa; and the Monmouth College, Ill, 
in place of the Wisconsin State University, de- 
clined. It was arranged that each of the insti- 
tutions participating should send an orator to 
Galesburg at the expense of the Adelphi Society 
to contest fora first and second prize of $100 and 
$75 respectively, which prizes were also offered 
by this society. It was further arranged that 
Knox College, which held the contest, 
should take no part in the exercises; but should 
defray all expenses avd appropriate to her own 
treasury all surplus proceeds. The contest 
was held at Galesburg, on the 27th of Febru- 
ary. Judges, appointed by the governors of 
the states represented, kept independent rec- 
ords, marking each speaker on a scale of ten in 
respect to rhetoric, elocution, and matter. At 
the close of the speaking the judges’ marks 
were handed to a committee, who averaged 
them, and the result was then announced to 
the audience by the president. Mr. Edward 
Egbert, of the Chicago University, took the 
firet prize, and Mr. George T. Foster, of Beloit 
College, the second. The represeatatives 
of colleges present organized as a conven- 
tidn, and made arrangements for an “ Inter- 
college Contest’? to be held next year, under 
the auspices of the Iowa State University. 
Steps were taken, however, to organize an * In- 
terstate Contest,” which, if established, will 
take the place of the former. It is proposed that 
several colleges of each of the three states 
wiicb have thus far participated in the move- 
ment shall organize a ‘‘State Contest Asso- 
ciation.” Under the auspices of this asso- 
ciation, the colleges in each state are to hold a 
“State Contest,’’ each college being repre- 
sented on the platform by one speaker. The 
successful competitor in a ** State Contest” is 
to represent the colleges of his state at the fol- 
lowing ‘‘Inter-state Contest,” to arrange for 
which an interstate association is to be formed. 
The plan seems, on the whole, an excellent 
one; and, if it should in practice be found too 
cumbrous, it will be easy to modify it, or, at 
all events, to fall back upon the origiual ‘* Inter- 
college Contest,’? We shall watch the move- 
ment with interest and with cordial good 
wisbes. 


eose he Tribune gives the following summary 
of educational affairs among the Cherokees, 
who now number about 60,00U. Its superin- 
tendent of schools reports that about 2,300 
children attend schools; that the schools are 
in’ Session nine months annually, and that all 
the Eoglish brancaes are taught, including 
geometry, rhetoric, etc. ; that there are 44 na- 
tive teacbers and 22 pale-faces; tvat they have 
one orphans’ school, with 90 inmates, one fe- 
male high school, presided over by a teacher 
from Mt. Holyoke, Mass., and one Moravian 
missionary school, These schools have been 
supported by the United States for 85 years 
past, or since their formation, and about $50,- 
000 is now appropriated by Congress annually 
to sustain them. The superintendent thinks 
that the Nation willin time support the schools, 
without aid from Government. 


..We were mistaken in assuming that the 
Boston School Committee would admit to their 
seats the lady members recently elected, after 
tue supreme court of the state had given its 

_Opinion that there was no constitutionel ob- 
jection to such admission. The board, not sat- 
isfied with the decision of the court, again re- 
ferred the matter to the city solicitor. That 
official. sent his opinion to the Committee last 
week, and it was again adverse to the women. 
He said be had always agreed with the position 
of the court that there were no constitutional 
objections ; but took the ground that their elec- 
tion was illegal, according to the statutes of the 


state. itis said to be probable that the legisla-" 


ture will now pass a law legalizing the election 
of women to such positions. ~ 


..-»Prof. Perry, of Williams, declines to be 
considered a candidate forthe presidency of 
Middlebury Cellege....Prof. Bascom’s place 
in the faculty isto be temporarily filled by the 
Rey. George L. Raymond, of Philadelpbia, a 
graduate of Williams iv the class of 1862. 


eooe Lhe complete idea of the public school 
system in our most advanced states includes 
the’primary school, the grammar school, the 
highschool, the normal . sehgol, -the technical 
or scientifie school, and thé state university. 
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An exchange tells us that a schoolboy’s 
toothache generally commences at 8 A. M.; 
reaches its highest altitude at a quarter to nine, 
when the pain. is intense to an extraordinary 
degree; commences to subside at 9, and after 
that disappears with a celerity that must be 
very comfortable to the sufferer. If at night 
that boy hasn’t got four quarts of walnuts 
spread out to.dry up-stairs, itis beeause there 
is no place up-stairs to do it. 


«ee Saturday a policeman in Detroit heard 
that a citizen had béen badly injured, and he 
called at thehonse to obtain particulars. He 
found the man lying on the lounge, his head 
bound up and his face badly scratched, and he 
asked: ‘* What’s the matter? Did you get run 
over or fall downestairs ?”” 

' “No, not exactly,” replied the wife. ‘But 
he wanted to run the house his way, and [ 
wanted to ran it my way; and there he is.’’ 


...- ‘How is it that you came home from 
your party so early last night, Susan? Didn’t 
you enjoy yourself?’ Susan; “Yes, ma’am; 
bat the young man as tuk me hin to supper in- 
sulted me.”’ Distress: “‘Tnsulted you, Susan? 
Why, what did he say?’ Susan: “Yes, 
ma’am. He asked if my program was full, and 
I’m sure I never ’ad nothing but a sandwich 
and a glass of lemonade; so I come away home.” 


-..-At arecent funeral in Danbury, where 
several organizations were in attendance, no 
crape badges were provided for a female socie- 
ty. The president, after fidgeting about in a 
manner peculiar to her unfortunate and happy 
sex, suddenly blurted out: “I declare! I don’t 
enjoy this funeral one bit!’? The announce. 
ment cast a gloom over the entire gath ering. 


...-A city merchant invited several well- 
known literary characters to dinner, some time 
azo, to meet a large party. Two of the “book- 
builders” arrived somewhat early, and began 
eonversing together, when their host rushed 
up tothem and exclaimed: ‘* Not yet, gentle- 
men; not yet, if you please! Do wait till 
some more of the company have arrived!’ 


.---A quarrelsome couple were discussing the 


‘subject of epitaphs and tombstones, and the 


husband said: *‘ My dear, what kind of a stone 
do you suppose they will give me, when I die?” 
“Brimstone, my love,” was the amaewent 
reply. 

. A new idea with regard to weddings his 
been invented in Connecticut. A citizen of 
that state announces that his golden wedding 
will come off just thirty years from now, and 
offers a liberal discount on any presents his 
friends design then to make him. 


.-.-A niece of Mrs. Malaprop, who is just 
now going through a course of mathematics, 
somewbat puzzled her good aunt the other day 
by asking ber whether it was proper, among 
the comic sections, to make any allusion to the 
Pans Asinorum. 


-»..A severe lady says: “*Male is only mule 
spelled wrong.” —V. U. Republican, 

Well, if a man’s a mule, everybody with the 
least knowledge of the classics knows that a 
woman’s mulier.—W. 0. Picayune. 


...-An obituary notice of a much-respected 
lady coneludes with: ‘‘In her life she was a 
pattern worthy to be followed ; and her death— 
oh! how consoling to her friends.’’ 


.. Waiter (to old gent at restaurant) : ‘‘ Take 
any pastry, sir?’ Old gent (to waiter): ‘Yes, 
bring mea pancake. Willit belong?’ Waiter 
(to old gent): ‘* No, sir;. round.” 


..A gentleman friend bas two canaries, and 
has named them ‘“ Wheeler” and ‘ Wilson.” 
His reason for these appellations is that neither 
of them are ‘‘ Singers.” 


...-Decidedly sarkasticalthe selection of 
Senators Chandler and Sprague by the praying 
temperance women to receive them at the 
‘bar’ of the Senate. 


....Are *Racksmiths, who make a living by 
forging, or carpenters, who-do a little counter 
fitting, any worse than men who sell iron and 
steel for a living ? 


..The dairymen are discussing the ques- 
tion ‘*Is butter of the first rank good butter ?”” 
Strong arguments are mude on both sides. 


....A Georgia shopkeeper having advertised 
to sell everything except whisky, thereis a talk 
among his customers of lynching him. 


...-Most men like to see themselves in print, 
Ladies like to see themselves in silks and 
velvets. 


....The firm of Grinn & Barrett need not 
have added to their si: n the word “dentists.” 


.-..- How Jayne used to call on the merchants: : 
informer-ly. 


-..-All the rage in Washington : Jayne ire, 
«+.» The mania of the hour: decalcomania, 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

ANDREWS, J. C., on ord., March 12th, 
Goodwin's Mills, Me 

peer: H. d,, Bapt., ord., Feb, 23th, Ober- 

lin, 

BENEDICT, J. L,, Bapt., of Hinsdale, I)., at 
West Troy, N. ¥. 

BOOTHE, J, T. W., Bapt., of Middletown, 0., 

, at Lafayette, Ind. 

BRINKERS, Joun J., R. C., ord., Feb. 28th, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

BRODFUGRER, J. C., Lutb., of Cincinnati, 
O., at Wilson School and Mission, New 
York, - 

BUTLER, A. A., Epis., ort ya. 22d, Grace 
ch. chapel, Cedar Rapids. 

CANFIELD, Cuartes H., Ts, of McGregor, 
Ta., at Plattefield, Wis. 
CANNON, Cornetivs, R. Cs 
Jersey ; City, at Tenafly, 
CHASE, James B., Cong. of. Cedar Bluffs, 
stated supply, at Weeping Water, Neb. 
CONRAD, H. A., Bapt., of Randolph, at 

Ellery, N.Y. 

COSSITT, L. P., Bapt., of Saulsbury, Tenn., at 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 

CRANE, K. H., Cong., ord., March 4th, Good- 
rich, Mich 

DALY, Joun P, R. C., ord., Feb. 28th, Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

DELP, E. J., Bapt., Judsonia, Ark., at Galves- 
ton and Deer Creek, Ind. 

DICKERMAN, G. W., Cong., inst., March 12th, 
Pine-st. ch., Lewiston, Me 

DREES, G. W., Luth., of Brooklyn, at German 
ch.; Sing Sing, N 

FLAGG, A. D., Bapt., No. Adams, Mich. 

FOLSOM, A. P., Univ., Foxboro, Mass. 

GREGORY, H. L., Luth., of Irving, Il., at 
Georgetown, Cal. 

GREENE, Epwanrp L., Epis., Vallejo, Cal. 


GOSTELLOW, D., Bapt,, of Oxford, at Bir- 
. mingham, ‘Mich. 

HOBSON, B. M., Presb. (So.), of Danviile, at 
Cynthian 4, Ky. 

KELLER, J. A., Ref. (Ger.), of Republic, 0., 
at Denver, Co 

KIEFFER, Moszs, D.D., Ref. (Ger.), of Green- 
castle, at Gettysburg, Pa. 


LAWRENCE, D. W., Luth., of Avoca, at Clay 
and Cicero, N. ¥: 


METZGER, C., Luth, inst., Hopkins, Mich. 

MILLS, SamvEt, Bapt., o:d., March 12th, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

MORRIS, J. N., Luth. inst., Feb. 15th, Berrien 
Springs, Mich 

MURPHY, Witt, R. C., of Rutland, assist- 
ant at cathedral, Burlington, Vt. 

NIXON, A. B., Bapt., Lena, 0. 

OTIS, Joux P., Meth., of Boston Theo. Sem., 
at Richmond, Va. 

PARKINSON, W. J., Meth., of Boston Theo. 
Sem., at Wilmington, N.C 

PAUL, Hesry J.,R. C., ord., Feb. 28th, Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

QUATMANN, Francis M,, R. C., ord., Feb. 
28th, Cincinnati, O. 

REBER, Georae W. H. » Bapt., ord., March 12th 
Adair, Mich. 

SUOFIELD, Joun H., Presb., inst., March 23th, 
Kingston, N. J. 

SHOEMAKER, J. G., Ref, (Ger.), St. John’s, 
Reading, Pa, _ 

SLADE, THomas, Bapt., of Lewiston, at Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

SMYTHE, W. Hersert, oes Church of Holy 
Communion, Chicago, 

STANLEY, George M., Epis., Hallowell, Me. 

STULTZ, B. F.,° Luth., "of Avilla, at Kendall- 
ville, "Ind. 

THOMAS, A. Z., Luth., of Reedsburg, at New 
Franklin, 

THUROW, C., Luth., inst., Greenfield, Wis. 

TRYDAY, Wit A., Luth., New Millport, 





of 8t. Michael’s, 


Pa. 
VAN DEUSEN, H. H., Epis., of Chicago, at* 


Henry, 
WILLIAMS, GeoreGe, Cong., of Grass Lake, 
stated supply, at Janesville, Wis. 
WITNER, CHARLES, 
Deavertown, O. 
ZWINK, D., Bapt., German cb., St. Joe, Mich. 


OALLS. 

CAPERS, Ex ttson, Epis., Grace ch., Camden, 
8.C. Accepts. 

CHILD, A. C., Cong., of Sharon, to Essex, Vt. 
Accepts. 

CLARKE, Joun W., Epis., Ionia, Mich. 

CLOSSON, Harrison, Univ., of Marblehead, 
to Central- -sq. ch., E, Boston, Mass. 

CORNELL, James A. ih, Ref. (Dutch), of New 
Baltimore, to Coeymun’ 8; N. Y. Accepts. 

DAVIS, Witt1aM P., Ref. (Dutch), ‘of pene 
dam, to Presb. ch., Guilderland, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 

DOLE, Canes F., Cong., Plymouth ch., 
Portland, Me.. 

FELTS, J. J., Bapt., Columbia, Ky. 

HARVEY, R. U., Bapt., Danville, Ind. 
cepts. 

HENDLEY, Cuarues J., Epis., St. Barnabas 
ch., Read ing, Pa. Accepts. 

HERRICK, J. R., D.D., Cong., South Hadley, 


Luth., Roseville and 


Ac- 


Ril a W. J., Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., to Bellefield, Pa. Accepts. 

HUMPSTONE, J., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. Sem. 
to Manayunk, "Pa. 

HYATT, J., F. Bapt., 
Starksboro’, Vt. 

HUNTTING, J.M., Presb., Mendham, N. a 

“" actepts, 

KELLEY, D. hots ey Ref. (Ger.), of: Pillow, Pa., 
to Jefierson, 


of St. Johnsbury, to 


“+ 





KESSLER, 8. N. L., Ref. (Ger.); Corydon, Ind. 

LANMAN, Josern, Cong., Westhampton, 
Mass. Accepts. 

LEONARD, * L.; Cong, of Normal, IIL, to 
Hannibal, Mo, 

McILVAINE, J H., D.D., Presb., of Newark 

efferson-ave. ch., Dtroit, Mich. 

MITCHELL, Gorpon &., Presb., of South-st, 
ch., Philadvlphia, Pa, to Mt. ‘Holly, N.S. 

PORTEOUS, aan Ch. of Eng., of Lon- 
don, Eng., to All Souls’ ch., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. pa 

PRICE, James, U. P., of Philadelphia, Pa., to 

1st ch., Hoboken, N: J. Acerpts. 

REES, L., Bapt., Sandusky, O. 

RILEY, M. M, Bapt., Mayslick, Ky. 

ROYCE, Epwanp, Bapt., Manchester, N. Y, 
Accepts. 

SNIVELY, Taaprevs A., Epis., of St. Peter's, 
Albany, to Grace ch., Brooxlyn, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts, 

TINTNER, Moritz, D.D., Heb., of Cong. Beth 
Israel, "Brookly n, N. » #4 to Cong. Anvehi 
Chesed, Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

TOMLINSON, J. A., Luth., Cobleskill, N. Y. 

WARD, B. R., Bapt., Sharon, Ind. Accepts. 

WEST, Ws. A., Presb., Westminster ch., Har 
risburg, Pa. 

WESTVEER, Aprtay, Ref. (Dutch), of Wilt- 
wyck, to Shokan and Shandaken, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

WHITE, J. W., Cong., of Boonesboro, I1., to 
Bellevue, 0. Accepts. 

WOLFF, Dantet M., Prof., Ref. (Ger.), 0 
Lancaster, to Waynesboro’, Pa, 


REMOVALS. 


ABERCROMBIE, James, D. D., Christ church, 
Lockport, N. Y., resigns. Leaves May Ist. 

ANGIER, L. H., Presb., So. Boston, Mass., re- 
sigps. 

BARR, D. E., Epis., Zion ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., resigns, 

BASTEN, W. F., Bapt., 3d ch., Cleveland, 0., 
resigns. 

BAYLISS, E. E., Presb., Garden Plain, Ill., 
resigns. 

BEACH, C. F., Presb., Paris, Ky., resigns. 

CHASE, 8., Bapt., 2d ch. (colored), Detroit, 
Mich., resigns. 

COMPTON, L. F., Bapt., Augusta, Mich., re- 
8) 8. 


CORNELL, Jonny, Epis., Santa Barbara, Cal., 
resigns. 


DANA, M. M. G., Cong., 2d ch., Norwich, Ct., 
resigns. 

DOLBY, W. H., Bapt., Vevay, Ind. 

FAIRFIELD, M. W., Cong., Lansing, Mich., 
resigns. Leaves "May Ist. 
FOGLESONG, M. P., apo Millersburg, 0., 
resigns, Lil health. ;, 
HAMLIN, Cyrus, Cong., Bellows Falls, Vt., 
resigns. 

HAYFORD, 8. C., Univ., Enfield, N. H. 

— 5g Presb., 3d ch. (German), New- 
ark, N. J. 

LINDSEY, 8. G., Bapt., Newton, O., resigns. 
I!) health. 

Mary, D. C., Bapt., Buchanan, Mich., re- 
signs. 

NORRISS, J.8., Cong, Milton, Wis., resigns. 
Leaves April Ist. 

PARSONS, Jonny, Cong., Lebanon, Me. 

Bigs 5b 1 J. R., Bapt., Belvidere, Ill, resigns. 

heal 

RANDLE, J., “Bapt., Lena, O. 

ROE, A. D., Cong., Lakeland, Minw., resigns. 

SHOEMAKER, E. D., Ref, (Ger.), Yellow 
Creek ch., Pa., resigns. Ill aealth. 

SMITH, C. H., Bapt., Raymond, Wis., resigns, 

STEARNS, J. G. D., Cong., Clearwater, Miun., 
resigns. 

TELFORD, R., Bapt., Rochester, Minn., re- 
signs. 

DEATHS. 

ATWATER, W. W., Cong., New Haven, Ct., - 
Mar. 15th, aged 50. 

BUFFUM, Josern W., Meth., Westmoreland, 
N. H., Mar. 3d. 

COE. James R., bs pee ——_ of Cary 
School, Oakfield, N .» Mar. 11th. 

CURRY, H. M., Meth., natamryh Mar. 3d. 

DILLARD, R. J., D.D., Bapt., Lexington, Ky. 

ELLIOT, Davin, D.D., Presb., Allegheny, 
Pa,, Mar. 18th, aged 87. 

GOULD, Epwin D., Meth., Gouldtown, ILL, 
Mar. 1st. - 

pate "a Bapt., Uniou, Me., Feb. 
23th, aged 61, 

JOY, ABSALOM, Meth., Sweet Home, Mo., Feb. 
18th , aged 73. 

MACAULEY, WituiaM, Epis., Pictou, Ont., 
March 2d, aged 80. 

M’COLLY, Trustm P., Meth., Milford, Del., 
Mar. 6th. 

MoPHILLIPS, J., R. C., Delaware, O., Feb. 22d. 

MERRILL, O. W., Cong., Lincoln, Neb., Mar. 
llth, aged 47. 

MILLS, ErnRarm, Py ae Traverse City, Mich., 
Feb. 25tb , aged 

PECK, Janes, Metb., Baltimore, Md., Mar. 6th. 

VERREN, Antorne, D.D., Epis., New York, 
Mar. 17th. 

WARD, MuxTon, Epis., Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FROST, Rosert D., F. Bapt., of Iowa, sailed 
March 18th as missionary to India. 

MURPBY, James C., R. C., of Abington, hes 
been_ap nes _instice of the peace for 
Piyweon h Co., M P 

SARGENT, 8. G., Bept t., of Augusta, retires 

’ from the service oF th the Main Bapust Mis- 

sionary Convention. 

WRIGHT, W. E.-C., Cong. — ch. 
Philadelphia, Pa., resigns, to accept & 
position in a Eurypean school, 











March 26, 1874.) 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equipalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of our 
readers will guide 8 in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 











SERMONS. 





Or four volumes of sermons awaiting 
notice, the first in importance is Westmin- 
ster Sermons (MacMillan & Co.), by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. The preface to this 
volume consists of a paper upon Natural 
Theology, read at Sion College, in 1871. 
Canon Kingsley holds firmly the doctrines 
of the Christian Church, and he holds with 
equal. firmness every well-established fact 
of science. His effort is, therefore, that to 
which so many of the best minds of this 
time are devoting themselves—the recon- 
ciliation of modern science with revealed 
religion. The recent discoveries of the 
physiologists and the geologists, will, he 
stoutly maintains, become, when they 
are finished, the bulwarks of faith. Dar- 
win'’s work on the ‘Fertilization of Or- 
chids” he claims as a text-book of Natural 
Theology. Evolution may well enough be 
proved true; but it will then surely be 
found that the evolution implies an Evolver. 
In a passage on the brilliant work of the 
living scientists, he finely says: 

“But what are they finding, more and 


more below their facts, below all the phe-. 


monena which the scalpel and the micro- 
scope can show? A something nameless, 
invisible, imponderable, yet seemingly 
omnipresent and omnipotent, retreating be- 
fore them deeper and deeper the deeper 
they delve—namely, the life which shapes 
and makes; that which the old schoolmen 
called forma formativa, which they call 
vital force and what not—metaphors all, or 
rather counftrs to mark‘an unknown quanti- 
ty, as if they should call it zory. One says 
itis all vibrations; but his reason, unsat- 
isfied, asks, ‘ And what makes the vibrations 
vibrate? Another, It is all physiological 
units; but his reason asks, ‘What is the 
physis, the nature, and innate tendency of 
the units?’ A third, It may all be caused 
by infinitely numerous ‘gemmules’; but 
hisreason asks him, ‘ What puts infinite 
order into these gemmules, instead of infinite 
anarchy ?’” 

To these questions the author freely 
answers that the unknown z which lies be- 
low all phemonena ‘‘is none other than 
that which the old Hebrews called (by a 
metaphor, no doubt; for how can man 
speak of the unseen save in metaphors 
drawn from the seen?) but by the only 
metaphor, adequate to express the perpetual 
and omnipresent miracle: The Breath ot 
God; the Spirit whois the Lord and the 
Giver of Life. 

The tone of this preface is the undertone 
of all the sermons in the book. The topics 
discussed are various; but the steady pur- 
pose is to reconcile the ways of God to man; 
to discover the soul of religion, and show 
that itis but another manifestation of the 
soul thatis in nature. We can commend 
these sermons also for a certain noble sim- 
plicity in their style, and for a wise adapta- 
tion to the spiritual ngeds of men of this 
generation. Portions of several of them are 
familiar to our readers—as, for example, 
the one on ‘* Confusion” (better known in 
our parish as ‘‘ Shamefacedness” ), and 
those entitled ‘‘I,” ‘‘ The Cedars of Leba- 
non,” ‘The War in Heaven” and ‘‘ Death,” 
(named in THe INDEPENDENT ‘‘The Lion 
Roaring after his Prey”). When we have 
said that the rest are equally good we shall 
have said all that it is necessary to say about 
Westminster Sermons to the readers of this 
journal. 

Betheland Penuel (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) is 
the second volume of “The Memorial Pul- 
pit”; sermons preached in the Presbyterian 
Memorial Church of this city, by the Rev. 
C. S. Robinson, D.D. As the title hints, 
these sermons are all drawn from. events in 
the life of Jacob. Dr. Robinson is quite 
at home in topics of this nature. His poet- 
ical temperament and his pictorial style en- 
able him to present the story of Jacob ina 
very attractive form. Much of the scenery 
of the story is sketched from actual ob- 
servation. Dr. Robinson visited Palestine 
but a few yeurs ago, and by this aid of 
memory he readily clothes the narrative 
with. the atmosphere and the costume of 
the land of the Bible. In a literary point 
of view the sermons of this volume are, we 
think, rather superior to those of the vol- 


| ume which preceded it. One of Longtellow’s 
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best known poems is appended to one of the 
sermons, and ascribed in the table of con- 
tents to the much-quoted ‘‘ Anon.” 

The Rev. Henry Norman Hudson is 
known in literary circles as a commentator 
upon Shakespeare, and in militafy circles 
as a army chaplain. He must, henceforth, 
be known as an author of printed discourses. 
His Sermons (Ginn Brothers), dedicated to 
Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, are evi. 
dently not the work of a’prentice-pen. His 
style gives a fine aroma of culture, without 
any affectation of culture; and his subjects, 
which are drawn from a wide field, are 
treated with intelligence and grace. Mr. 
Hudson is quite evidently a Churchman of 
no inferior school, and the emphasis 
which he lays upon institutional religion is 
rather stronger than we like; but, this de- 
fect apart, his sermons are full of good fla- 
vor and nutritious substance. 

The late Robert 8. Candlish, D.D., was 
oneof the leading champions of the Free 
Church of Scotland in its separation from 
the Kirk, thirty-one years ago; and from 
that time until his death, in October last, he 
was one of the foremost men in its councils. 
His doctorate of divinity was the gift of 
Princeton College, and his admirers in this 
country have been numerous. The memo- 
rial volume of his Sermons (Robert Carter& 
Brothers) will, therefore, be welcomed by 
many readers. They are good, strong, 
logical statements of that typeof doctrine 
in which Dr. Candlish had been brought 
up. The habit into which many of our 
scholastically trained preachers fall—of 
reading into a single verse of Scripture an 
enormous amount of theology—was very 
strong upon him, as witness the sermon 
upon * TheSimplicity that is in Christ,” in 
which he makes this simplicity to consist in 
a whole body of divinity. Nevertheless, 
thereismuch of vigor in his presentations 
of truth; and by such readers as are 
careful to preserve from age to age not 
only the old truth but the old shapes of 
truth, his sermons wil] be accounted far 
better than those of Canon Kingsley, 
EE 


...-Professor Bascom, of Williams College, 
is a careful student of books in general litera- 
ture, as well as in philosophy ; and he brings to 
both classes of works a sound and thoughtfu 
mind and a discriminating observation. Twelve 
lectures lately delivered by him before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, where they were re- 
ceived with favor, have been reprinted in a vol- 
ume called The Philosophy of English Literature 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Professor Bascom’s 
book would have been a valuable one at any 
time ; but we regard its appearance now, when 
everybody has been reading Taine’s ‘* History 
of English Literature,” as especially timely. 
The opinions of the keen and witty Frenchman 
were all well worth study, and some of them 
served to overthrow or make to topple some 
ancicnt literary opinions whose authority, partly 
traditional, partly dependent upon the din o¢ 
noisy partisans, a foreigner could better dis- 
pute than an English-speaking man of letters. 
But Taine’s whole pbilosophy of life and let- 
ters and morals we regard as an injurious and 
false one; and when this is said the chief de- 
merit of his able work is stated. Professor 
Bascom has already done good service by dis- 
cussing this specious and selfish philosophy in 
an able article in the Bibliotheca Sacra; and, al- 
though Taine is mentioned but incidentally in 
these lectures, the student of his ‘‘ History’’ 
will see at once how frequently and ably re- 
plies are made to his positions. But Professor 
Bascom’s book is good in itself, and isin no 
sense a reply or a discussion, or anything else 
than an original and aseful book, most of which 
we can cordially praise. The author's style is 
at times dull and tedious, although an occa- 
sional apt figure relieves this monotony. The 
typographical blunders to be found in the book 
we can characterize by no milder adjective 
than outrageous, since it certainly belonged to 
the author or his publishersto see that the 
proofs were read with some degree of care by 
somebody or other. We find, for instance, 
‘‘Lanfrane” for Lanfranc, and ‘“‘abbies” for 
abbeys (p. 13); * hir’’ for her (p. 56); ‘‘ bulbets” 
for bulblets (p. 78); ‘‘not” for but (p. 82); 
«‘Pasnassus’”’ for Parnassus (p. 160); ‘‘ vera 
similitude” for verisimilitude (p. 198) ; ‘* crysa- 
lis” for chrysalis (p. 212) ; ‘‘ Cottar’s’’ for Cot- 
ter’s (p. 221); ‘‘rending” for reading (p. 247); 
‘*Mae Donald’? for Macdonald (pp. 253, 239); 
and “‘etherial’”’ for ethereal (pp. 262, 263); 
while on p. 84 sentence is spoiled by a super- 
fluous comma; the omission of -a word dis- 
figures a quoted line on p. 179; @ plural yerb 
agrees with a singular noun on p. 254; and in 
PP. 274-277, passim, the well-known povelist ts 








called George Eliot, Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Lewis, 
“and Geo. (sic) Eliot. 


--.Oflate there has been, we are glad to 
say, a marked improvement in the quality of 
religious juveniles. Publishers have, to our 
knowledge, paid in the way of premiunis for 
manuscripts of excellence four times the stingy 
stipend allowed by certain denominational 
societies; in some cases well-known authors, 
as we lately remarked, find it worth while to 
Prepare Sunday-school books; and several of 
olf younger writers are showing a painstakiog 
diligence in the preparation of each succecding 
work. We are far from having brought juvenile 
reading to its due position; but this needful re- 
form cannot be brought about otherwise than 
by the greatest care on the part of librarians of 
taste to select only the best books, and to per- 
mit literary trash to languish unpurchased 
On the booksellers’ shelves. Kitty Kent’s 
Troubles (D. Lothrop & Co.) is written by Julia 
A. Eastman, whose name is not unknown as a 
writer of some promise and whose last book is 
as sensible, for the most part, as its brief and 
excellent preface, and well shows the new 
method, of which we want to see more in Sunday- 
School literature. It is a book which the girls 
will like and which they can read without 
detriment to their literary tastes. The mar- 
riage at the end of the story is hurried over 
and there is no preliminary love-making; but 
it had been better to have omitted all mention 
of the match between Eugene and Kitty. Not 
80 good is Rockbourne, a Tale (Robert Carter & 
Brothers), by Marion Eliza Weir, an English 
writer, whose story also ends, we are sorry to 
say, with an engagement. We do not cherish 
a desire to have children made monks and 
nuns ; but love-making, even in its mildest form, 
needs not to be dragged into their story-books, 
Davy's Jacket (D, Lothrop & Co.), by Hetta L. 
H, Ward, isa delightful story, if a book with 
80 little plot can be called a story rather than a 
sketch. It will have a distinct influence for 
good onthe child that reads it, and we hope 
its Christianity and purity and grace will be 
known by many a youngster. The title-page i® 
tasteful, and the wood-cut facing page 
137 prettity drawn; wnt the engraver has 
marred the artist’s work. Myths and 
Heroes ; or, the Childhood of the World (D. Lo- 
throp & Co.), is a good book for boys, and 
seems to suggest a sort of cross between or con- 
densation of Mr. Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of the 
World’’ and Hawtborne’s “‘Tanglewood Tales,” 
To the first book, indeed, this volume owes a 
great deal, not only in the way of suggestion, 
but of copying; and it seems inexplicable that 
some acknowledgment is not made of the fact, 
especially since Mr. Clodd’s book has been so 
widely and cheaply circulated in this country. 
The pictures accompanying the volume are 
good for the most part, and it will further the 
laudable end of popularizing mythology. 
The King’s Daughter and Wise and Otherwise (D. 
Lothrop & Co.), its sequel, are written by an 
author who has adopted the pseudonym of 
“Pansy,” and whose contributions to litera- 
ture in these two volumes are slight and feeble. 
The first story hos to do with the at present en- 
grossing topic of temperence. 


.-+. The third and concluding volume of Mr. 
Jobn Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) will be found quite as inter- 
esting as the preceding ones by all readers, and 
much more so by the many who are inclined to 
regard the contemporary literary bistory of an 
author with more interest than the days of his 
early struggles toward success. This volume 
commences with 1850 and ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
and includes, therefore, all the last years of 
Mr. Dickens’s life and their important feature— 
the appearance of the great novelist before the 
reader’s desk. His visit to this country is 
quite minutely described, and the curious 
reader can ascertain the results thereof in dol- 
lars and cents. Other things given us by Mr. 
Forster are a chapter on Mr. Dickens’s per- 
sonal characteristics and likes and dislikes; 
some allusions to the domestic troubles which 
led him to separate ftom his wife; and, in an 
appendix, a usefal chronological list of his 
books and his will. <A fullindex to the three 
volumes is appended. Mr. Forster is not a 
faultless biographer; and the popular knowl- 
edge of the novelist’s life, although not very 
great, is sufficient to correct at once his flimsy 
attempts to defend Mr. Dickens from some of 
his literary blunders or meannesses—impaling 
his father in one book, for instance, and his 
intimate friend in another. But these three 
books present a connected and picturesque 
story of the life of the great autho: «ud it is 
matter of congratulation, on the wiivic, that 
there has been found so much to be said about 
him and that it has been told to the public by 
80 intelligent a biographer. 


....We have, at last, in three volumes,. put 
simultaneously upon our table, the reply of the 
women to Dr. E. H. Clarke’s “Sex in rs 
tion.” Of these the most important is The 
Education of American Girls (G. P. Putnam's, 
Sons), @ series of easays edited by Anna QO, 





Brackett and to which she has contributed 
nearly one-third: The papers impress us as 
being of much ability and affording toa great 
extent an adequate reply to. Dr. Clarke.’ Per- 
haps the most interestiug paper is one by Lu- 
cinda H. Stone, which treats of the effects upon 
Oriental girls of opening to them the oppot- 
tunities of education. The aecounts of the 
physiological results of female education ob- 
served in Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, and Vassar 
are very valuable, and prove absolutely that, 
with proper care, girls can study as safely aa 
boys. This volume is not so confessedly a re- 
ply to Dr. Clarke as Sex and Education (Rob- 
erts Brothers), edited by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
another collection of essays taken from various 
periodicals. We are struck by the just crit- 
icism made by Miss Phelps, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, and others, that there is an offens- 
ive, not to say insulting tone about portions of 
the volume criticised, which justifies some acer- 
bity in replying to it. Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
paper is in excellent spirit. Mrs. E. B. Duffey’s 
No Sex in Education (J. M. Stoddart & Co.) is 
another really sensible volume, despite the very 
pink paper. The main trouble with Dr. Clarke’s 
argument was that be gave as a reason against 
the education of girls in college what applies 
only to girls in the academy, and that he quite 
forgot that mental dissipation and languor are 
even more disastrous to the health than hard 
study. The facts and the statistics are against 
him. 

--»»The title of the Presbyterian Cook Book 
(Dayton: Printed by Oliver Crook & Co.) is so 
odd an one that the skeptical portion of our 
readers will be inclined to doubt the existence 
of the work, or, at least, its sober claims to a 
place in the kitchen library, until they have 
seen it wilh their own eyes. But the book lies 
before us, with its jolly quotation from Shakes- 
peare and its hundred and sixty-nine pages of 
receipts, duly arranged, for the preparation of 
soup, fish, meats, vegetables, pies, puddings, 
cakes, household beverages, and whatever else 
the palate of man may crave, many of the pre 
scriptions being duly signed by the names of 
their inventors—ladies of Dayton, Ohio—who 
have put forth the book in a laudable endeavor 
to pay something of the money yet due on the 
new and handsome First Presbyterian ehurch, 
engravings of which and its predecessor pre- 
face the volume. It now seems possible, there- 
fore, fora man to eat, drink,and be merry to- 
day and die to-morrow on methods of whose 
orthodoxy there can be no room for doubt, 
But the right government of our stomachs, the 
Dayton ladies may say, is included in Chris- 
tian duty; and a woman’s crusade against 
intemperance in eating would be no less 
praiseworthy—so long as, according to Saxe, 
gout and gout are synonymous—than the one 
already started against drinking. We have 
been pleased and surprised to find several of 
the receipts signed by unmarried ladies ; a new 
proof of the wisdom of the late Mr. Greeley in 
advising occidental emigration. 

...-Around such books as Colonel Higgin- 
son’s ‘‘Harvard Memorial Biographies” and 
the “ Life and Letters of Wilder Dwight,’ for 
instance, there must always remain a fragrance 
which the passage. of years can never dispel. 
“The grass in the college yardis as green as 
ever,” wrote one of the Harvard heroes before 
he bad gone to the war, to which bis wishes 
were already turning, as though in surprise 
that the birds could twitter in the old elms in 
an eternity of happiness and cannon-smoke had 
not come to blur the Southern landscapes and 
taint the Southern brooks. But the memory of 
this dead soldier and of all bis kin is immortal; 
and, although the grass on their graves had 
witbered ten times the ten years which have 
passed since the darkest time of the Rebellion, 
the spring and the birds woald not seem in ill- 
keeping with their remembered names. 
Another biography of a dead soldier of honor- 
able descent and culture and promise, killed 
eleven years ago, but not yet forgotten, is 
Samuel J. Bayard’s Life of George Dashielt 
Bayard, late Captain U. S. A. and Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers (G. P. Patnam’s Sons). 
The biography bas been prepared by General 
Bayard’s father and its preparation has been 
hastened by his advancing years. To the friends 
of the dead soldier the book will be a dear one 
and to the library of slain heroes it will be a 
welcome addition. - 

.... TWo tragedies, whose themes are remote 
in place and time, have been written by two 
American women—Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney 
and Mrs. Estelle Anta Lewis—-in Bianca Cappello 
(Hurd & Houghton) and The King’s Stratagem; 
or, the Pearlof Foland(London : Trabner & Co,). 
Neither of them is a great drama ora remark- 
able contribution to literature; but both are 
constructed on stories which furnish good 
groundwork for tragedy and each is marked 
by considerable skill of execution. Mrs. Kia. 
ney and Mrs, Lewis made their first contribu_ 

‘tions to literature some time since, and their 
dat artisanship is not that of untried or in- 
need hands, The plot of Mrs, Kinney’s 





tragedy, which is pretty well known to stadentg 
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ef history, is an unpleasant one; nor is that se- 
lected by Mrs. Lewis of a much more agreeable 
@rift. But neither of the plays (albeit sinfal 
passion is their undertone)’offends against the 
proprieties so far as their moral is concerned. 
In Bianca Cappello we find the better literary abil- 
ity ; in The King’s Stratagem the keener eye to- 
ward dramatic effect. Success in this field of 
literature is so hard to win that the autbors of 
these plays may congratulate themselves that 
they have fared so well in their work. 


++. Hampton and tts Students (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) hasbeen prepared by Mrs. M. F, Arm- 
strong and Miss Helen W. Ludlow, two of the 
beachers in the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute which has been made so 
familiar to people in New England and New 
York by the concerts given during the past 
year by its inmates, in their praiseworthy efforts 
to raise money for the erection of a new build- 
ing. The book contains accounts of the school 
and ite workings and of the students’ concerts 
in the North, and the letter-press is accom- 
panied by wood-cuts of no great excellence, 
The last seventy pages are occupied by a col- 
lection of the songs sung by the students, 
edited by Mr. Thomas P. Fenner, who has 
eharge of the music at the Institute, Among 
the pieces printed here will be found all those 
which have become familiar—“ Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “Peter, go Ring dem Bells,” 
the very curious “‘ Hard Trials,” ete. ; and we are 
glad that these melodies have been put into an 
accessible form. With Professor Allen’s 
“Slave Songs’ and the Fisk University colleo- 
tion three books of the interesting and perish- 
able melodies sung by the Southern negroes in 
their enslaved condition have been put into a 
shape which insures their preservation, 


«-«-Of Taine’s . Tour through the Pyrenees, 
(Henry Holt & Co.) we have already spoken in 
terms of eommendation on the occasion of its 
publication with the accompanying illustrations 
of Gustave Doré; and it fe probable that many 
readers have since found pleasure for them- 
selves in the critical insight and keen observa, 
tion of which mention was then made, as well 
as in the romantic medizval tales which were 
rescued by M. Taine from the old libraries which 
he visited. With many of Taine’s dicta we do 
not agree; and, in fact, his whole philosophical 
system is one to which many and grievous ex. 
ceptions can be taken; but his wit and intelli- 
gence make his profounder works above all 
things interesting and in some matters valua- 
ble. These qualities of mind can, of course, be 
seen to quite as good advantage in a work like 
this, belonging as it does to the comparatively 
lighter. order of literature with which the read- 
ers. of the author's “Italy” have become 
familiar. The book now appears in a cheaper 
edition, without the iNustrations, but printed in 
aclear and handsome type on laid paper and 
neatly bound. 


.-.-A curious and valuable contribution to 
musical literature, and the first book of its kind 
published In this country, so far as we know, is 
Dr. William J. Wetmore’s® The Oriental: a Col- 
lection of Eastern Melodies, Ancient and Tradi- 
tional, now first Arranged for Christian Service (J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co.). With the exception 
of a few pieces by Drs. W. J. and T. 8. Wet- 
more, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Verdi, and others, the 
tunes are old, and the editor has marked them 
as “traditional,” “ancient,” and “very an- 
elent,” most of the selections under the first 
head being from the collection of that accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, Mr. J. W. Barrow, of 
this city, to whom the editor makes acknowl- 
edgment in his introductory words. In this 
introduction, it may be remarked, some uncer- 
tain statements are made with too positive an 
air, and certain errors in titles—such as “A 
Polish Neginoth”—should have been corrected, 


.»«-There are rationalists and rationalists; 
and to the better class of them—or, rather, to 
the only class which deserves the name, even 
in its popular sense—belongs Mr. W. R. Greg, 
whose “Enigmas of Life” has already made 
him known to American readers as an honest 
and painstaking thinker. Literary and. Social 
Judgments (James R. Osgood & Co.) preceded 
the other work in its English publication, we 
believe, and includes essays on a number of 
and Foreign Character- 
istics,” ‘* Why are Women Redundant,” “ Mad- 
ame de Steel,” and “French Fiction”’ being 
some of them. Not the least valuable chapter 
in the book is the short one, ‘Good People,” 
with which it closes. 


..-- The Tribute of Praise (Nelson & Phillips), 
edited by Dr. Tourjée, is a cheap and portable 
eollection of familiar hymns and good old 
psalm tunes, to which is added a judicious se- 
lection of what Mr. Bacon calls “Spiritual 
Aongs”—Sunday-school and prayer-meeting 
melodies of alivelier sort. A third part con- 
tains a few good choirtunes. Dr. Tourjée has 
done very well a thing which was not at all 


worth doing, for the plague of the psalm books” 


le getting to be one of the minor miseries of 
elerical life, 
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..+-4 Lily among Thorns (B. P. Dutton & 
Co.) is a semi-religious novel of a pure and sim- 
ple character, the reading of which will neither 
be hurtful nor beneficial in any very high de- 
gree. In Siz Months; or, The Two Friends (Kelly 
Piet & Co.), by Mary M. Meline, takes for the 
groundwork of its story the travels and journals 
of two young Americans in Europe, between 
1867 and 1871, one of whom dies a Jesuit and 
the other of whom marries an Italian girl. The 
book is intensely and dogmatically Roman 
Catholic, and fs also prosy and dull, 


«+e Sights and Insights; or, Knowledge by 
Travel (Nelson & Phillips) is a book about jour 
neyings at home and abroad, and differs from 
most books of travel in its brevity and in the 
number of places visited and described. Athens, 
Rome, Palestine, Egypt, the Alps, the White 
Mountains, Mauch Chunk, and a good many 
places besides are included in Mr. Warren's 
pages, the thirty-seven chapters being arranged 


in symmetrical order, beginning at Niagara and : 


ending in Syria. 


«ee. Woman before the Law (G. P. Putnam & 
Sons) is the title of a small treatise by Jobn 
Proffatt, containing seven chapters, in which is 
given a concise statement of the general princi- 
ples of law in application to the status and 
rights of women. The work, not sufficiently 
voluminous to be of any use to lawyers in the 
practice of their profession, will, nevertheless, 
interest and instruct the popular reader. 


.ee.-Dr. Henry C. Fish’s Heaven in Song 
(Sheldon & Co.), which was published before 
the holidays in the expensive form befitting 
that season and met with favor, has been re- 
issued in a much cheaper edition, the mechan- 
ical features of which are yet so substantial and 
handsome as well to suit the library shelf. 


....Dr. J. R. Macdoff, the well-known author 
of “Morning and Night Watches,’’ has pre- 
pared another manual of private devotion in 
The Gates of Prayer (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
which contains morning and evening petitions 
for the thirty-one days of the month. 





NOTES. 


ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. announce & 
* Popular History of the United States,” by 
William Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard 
Gay, which will degin with the earliest records 
and come down “ to the close of the first cen- 
tury of American Independence.” It will be 
comprised im not less than three volumes. 
They have also in press ‘*‘ What is Darwinism ?” 
by Professor Hodge, of Princeton. Henry 
Holt & Co. will publish next month a “ History 
of American Currency,”* by Profeseor Sumner, 
of Yale College. ——Lee & Shepard have in 
press a “Brief Narrative of the Hutchinson 
Family’’ (singers), by Joshua Hatchinson, 


The scholarly tastes of the late Senator Sum- 
ner Were apparent not only in his contributions 
to literature proper, but in his speeches, many 
of which belong to literature in the best sense, 
Dr. Allibone’s list of his published books and 
pamphlets is a long and complete one, In 1836 
he edited Dunlap’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Practice of 
the Courts of Admiralty in Civil Causes of 
Maritime Jurisdiction’’; in 1850 a collected 
edition of his orations and speeches was pub- 
lished in two volumes; a volume of “ Recent 
Speeches and Addresses” appeared in 1856 ; and 
in 1870 was commeneed by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, the publication of an edition of - his 
complete works, designed at first to‘be em- 
braced in eight volumes, its plan afterward re- 
quiring its enlargement to ten or twelve vol- 
umes, @ point on which Mr, Sumner was uncer- 
tain at the time of his death. He was an 
oceasional contributor to The North American 
Review, The Democratic Review, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and Tue INDEPENDENT, although he 
could never be called a frequent writer for the 
periodical press. Of his more recent articles 
may be mentioned an interesting essay in The 
Atlantic Monthly on the pseudo-Virgilian line 

“Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim”; 
and one, also published in The Atlantic, called 
“Prophetic Voices concerning America: a 
Monograph,” which he had expanded intoa 
book, and of which he was reading the proof- 
sheets at the time of his death. In the number 
of The City for January, 1872,a monthly which 
was started bys literary coterie in this city, 
never to bave a second number, appeared an 
article by Mr. Sumner on engravings and’ en- 
gravers, accompanied by admirable copies, re- 
produced by the Rockwood process, of some of 
the choicest pictures in his own very valuable 
collection. 


We learn from The Atheneum that Henry 
Holt & Co., of this city, have sent Ivan Tour- 
guénieff, the Russian novelist, a thousand francs 
in token of their appreciation of his writings, 
translations of several of which they publish.’ 
M. Tourguénieff, in return, is going to present 
Mr. Holt with an English translation of a story 








| which will appear in the album contributed by 


Russian suthors te the fund for the benefit of 


peasants suffering from famine in the Province 
of Samara. 


The following letter from the late Elia- 
kim Littell to Dr. 8. Austin Allibone we find 
printed from the manuscript in a recent cata- 
logue of Mr. J. W. Bouton, one of our New 
York booksellers ; and we reproduce it as con- 
taining some arr : literary interest: 


“In January I began the National Re 
corder, in Phil ai 16 pp. a week, and con- 
sisting principally vot selections from the news- 
Papers, copying occasionally from the English 

cals. This grew to such ap extent that 

e otitis became ivappropriate, and in two and 
a half years, after the fifth vol., it was chan 
to the Saturday Magazine, 24 pp. a week, This 
continued one year, 2 vols.; and then, Jaly, 
1822, began the Museum of Foreign Literature and 

x 96 pp.a month. The first year I com- 
mitted the editorial department to Robert 
Walsh, Jr., at that time editor of the National 
Gazette ; but, having a notion that The Museum 
suffered for the benefit of Zhe Gazette, I took it 
into my own hands, and continued it for 45 vol- 
umes—1842, Next year it was united with an- 
other work, and called the Helectic Museum 
Foreign Literature, In April, 1844, recommen 
ed by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, George 
Bancroft, and others, I began, in Boston, Littell’s 
Living Age, 64 pp., double columns, a week, 
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The Land of the White Bye =~ Aehts and 
Scenes in Southeastern Frank 





No ome. A Novel. | Wilkie Collins. MDilus- 
Harper's poor Edition.) mo, 
2 ‘SO. e me. ss laachiaieesalinalpiaiiialicesdak ied soage BOD 
The tg Rapes: A Novel. By the author of 
“St. 0! 3.” 8vo, paper, pp. 149. The same. 0 59 
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meetiis is ern: Br Sigal Sex 
Cr. 8¥ coat ae New York: Henry Hol 


errr rrr eriries tees * 300 |. 


Desperate Remedies. A Novel. By Thomas 
a SK Leisure Hour Series.) 8q. ane 
e same 1 


A Summer ae vention. Four Geemens. By EA 
ward E. 3 
pete a 0, paper, Pp. 2 

Ivan_ de Biron; i The Russian Court in the 
Middle - Last Cen Tua By the author of 

“ Friends in ——.. ur Helps 
mo, pp. 473. The same............scececesseee 23 
e Safest Creed, ana 4 Twelve other Recent 
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=— pe, oo Lines in. aT 4 
Io Now York: John Wher & Son ete SOO 


Pretty Mrs. Gaston and other Stories. By John 
Eston Cooke. maatnntet. me Pp. New 
York: The Orange J pany 

First Lessons in the seh pos a 
Three Parts. By 


Lad ker. 0, Pp. 
101. London and New York: Macmillan 'S 


Potter's Complete Bible ‘Encyclopedia, Edited 
by wiles in peackwood. D.D. LUlustrated. 


ry 
Philadelphia t John i Potter & Coren. - 050 
The Hidden Sin. uel to“ The Dethroned 
Heiress.” By Ai Aaa Dupuy. 12mo, pp. oe 
Philadelphia: T. B. yg rate Brothers..... 15 
The New tiger 3 By J na H. Mathews. 
Iu mag Miss vAshton's Girls 


Magsicre te Mistake, or School Girl's 8! . Tus 
ted by L. Frolich. 16mo, pp. 344. 


Between as om or, Hal Foresters Anchor, 
122 a Wan y 

Unto e,” ae eh, “BE, the = Or of 
Dk 0, Pp. 123, 


the ¢ Earth; or, 
f the Great Atone ment. 
e Divine Rees Sennt from the “ Chrono. 
ogical Arran, mont ot Ses N —_ Testament,” 
by the late pranens, = 
pp. vi, 112. New’ York: tre & Sons.... 07% 
The Immaterial Elements: their Attributes and 
Relations. By Eli Densmore it, M.D. 
ST ea pp. 100. Chicago: Jansen, Mo- 
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out. Song & Cho.. ‘hton. Se 
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J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. ¥. 
(P. O. Box 5429.) 


to learn the new and beauti- 
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a FORTUNES AND HOMES ARB 
MADE IN THE WEST. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


THE GRANGERS’ MANUAL AND HAND- 
BOOK FOR THE EMIGRANT. 


This book is an invaluable guides to those who con- 








ihe Yarmer to "fye'soet available and productive 
mi availa! uctiv. 
farming lands; it gives clim 80! , mar M4 


etec.; vantages 
every Western state; it d e@ skilled mechani 
to master builders. Machinists, and mechanics tn 
the large cities an s in est. Gives prices 
paid for skilled Sher, ‘Cost of living, rent of he 

and jirects in’ 


‘or business. It id 
the health-giving districts of Ss West. It is, in fact, 
atrut guide, and should be in the hands of everye 

° 88, enclosing One Do lar, 


““WESTERN ACENCY,” 
POST-OFFICE BOX No. 1, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NEW AND SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue Lye 
DEPENDENT and Three Dollars, 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
8 PARK PLACE, New York. 


ON SELF-CULTURE, 


Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. 
A Vade Mecum for Young Men and Students 
BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE, } 


Author of ‘‘ Four Phases of Morals,” Professor 
of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, ete. 

One vol., 16mo, cloth, $L 
FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


“The reader must himself go to this little volume. 
It is full of excellent sense and fine suggestion. The 
style is forcible, simple, and elegant; the thought 
clear, firm, and scholarly. Of the high moral quality 
of the book we have said enough.” 











Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1874, 


THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES 


of Expository Notes and Helpful Illustrations 
on the International Lessons are prepared, 
(INTERMEDLATE) by 
REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadwa ee Church, New 
(BIBLE OLASS) by 
REV. MORRIS A: TYNC, 

Late Prof f Biblical In’ tati 

jeneoe 0: terprot 7 in the Theo 


and (PRIMARY) by 


MISS HATTIE N. MORRIS, 
Brook) widely kn: ccessful Infan‘ 
- 7™ Glass and Normal teacher. w 
These Notes appear only in the WORKING 
CHURCH, an unsectarian monthly paper, sixteen 
pages, edited by Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 
and devotda to the practical needs of Christians and 
churches. 
Price One Dollar a Year. 
To address ten 
Sumday-schools (one =) ton Copies, W conte each; 
SCHOLAR’S LESSON | PAPERS, prorat wih 
references, 75 cents a hundred for one month; or $9a 
hundred for one year. 
ty" Send for the March number, containing the 
Notes for April, for examination. Address 
CHARLES W. JENKINS, Publisher, 


57 Bible House, New York. 


THIRD EDITION. 
“The Work for the Times."—A. B. Earle, | 


HAND-BOOK OF REVIVALS: 


By REV. HENRY C. FISH, D.D., 
Author of Wheepencin re ee ce 


This peoutes heal k is pronounced the best and most 
complete work on this saaect, It treats overs. a= 


pF ay —_ = preaching, rayer, and singing 
evangelists, inquirers, converts, ¥-schools, etc 
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H. KILLAM & Co., 


NEW HAVEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONN,, 


“FINE CARRIAGES 


For Famil 


and Livery Use. 


New styles and improvements for the SPRING TRADE. Samples now finished can be seen 
at our Manufactory and Warerooms. We invite special attention to our new 
PATENT LANDAU AND LANDAULETTE * 
oa in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, making 
ad ms ee Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Winter. We 
1 ve 


Sizes.of these beautiful carriages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 


FACTORY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the fi 


iw Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-G 


nest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory PRIcES,” 


CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





250, OCOOVOLU MES 
FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AT HALF THE RETAIL PRICE !! 





On the diti he spring 
trade, I have on st i avery lane tock. -? — own 
Publications, suitable for unday schoo! Libraries 


which I am anxious to dis of before the close Ot 
insure 


the present season ; and, 


A RAPID AND THOROUGH SALE, 


I have concluded to offer th 


AT ONE-HALF THE RETAIL PRICE ! 


230 different volumes and about 1,000 
copies ¢ of ont each kind, making altogether 


250,000 VOLUMES! 


eon Books are suited to all ages—not sectarian, but 
evangelica', with a high moral @ p+ religious ‘aim. 
the 6 are all fresh and new, just as they came from 
2 Bh for my own retail sales, ranging in price 
cents per volume, and are guaranteed 
£ be pdt, ing gen | respect. 

Any number of volumes that may be wanted, from 
ten or twenty volumes to a full set of 200 volumes, can 
now be purchased at half price. A full set, which 
amounts at retail to F220. will therefore cost onl 

110. NO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SHOULD L. 

OPPORTUNITY SLIP. 


What more appropriate gift could be made 
by the large-hearted and wealthy Christian than 
the present of a complete set of these volumes to 
many of the needy and destitute Sunday-schools 
throughout the country? 


For the « poqventenas of buyers, I have red a 
Eoenlogss. ving a full description, of every volume 
. which will be ‘free to a! 
I neve! alec peady 6 talone: f the Gantay-school 
Books issued by the different publishers during the 
ear 1873 and down to the present time, with descrip. 
po notes. These books also will be sold at low 


ces.+ 
If entrusted with the selection of a Lib: 
will be taken to choose the best books, 


jars. 

2; What pr tion of books arewanted for primary, 
intermedi: late-and advanced scholars. 

3, Catalogue of the books 1 you have. This is 
important, to avoid duplica’ 


Those who purchase early will have the ad- 
vantage of selecting while the assortment is come 
plete. 


(2 In all cases the money should accompany the 
order, either by registered letter, money-order, or 
draft. 


*,* Cut out this advertisement and show tt to the Super- 
tntendent or Librarian of your Sunday-school. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“The ever-readable Lippincott.’ —N. Y. Tribune. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 





FOR APRIL, 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Is A 
DELIGHTFUL NUMBER 
oF THIS 
Actractive and Favorite Monthly, 
the ———— of cultivated tho 


mght, of 

and papers on ey a. iiterary p —} 
cotng ununenlly paper sustained. 

For Sale by ull Periodical Dealers. 

TERMS.—Yearly Bubscription, #4. Single Number, 

$5 cents... Liberal Clubbing Rates. SPECIMEN NUM- 

BER, W' with Premium List, mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





WHAT WHAT 
prmen: ONE MILLION —— 
NEXT? GIRLS NEXT? 
WHAT WHAT 
NEXT? WANTED NEXT? 


AND ONE MILLION BOYS! 


to read WHAT NEXT? The best, pre peottloss, 
PE the cheapest magazine in the world ani 
wo! 1} polar ceuts & ress. Contains 
mo 


1.00. Sent eae wah Oe op on on tral for 16 
Sea agar his alee 
SEND FOR, SPECIMEN. Copy, of YOUTHS 


KUAINT, KUEER, AND KURIOUS 
is the vateehie beg book we Dagees ty all. Ful of facts, 


fig- 
Bree, and {UN bas ible & Co tas Broadway, N. 


see WARD | BEECHER'S 
New ies, now in 


course of 7, bem Miinweoge rer yerbagin repors 


each week in 
8.8. 2% etc. geen 














ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


NEW 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 


will be ready for delivery on 
receipt of new subscribers, as 
proposed in another column. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY 
EUROPE. 


In a letter ordering the books,ex-Governor Mar- 
sna Jewell, now United States Minister to Russia, 


LEGATION, ST. PETERSBURG, 
February 25. 
e 





on jor thee Parah baa 
Tro collection 
anges used in the following “ Ir poreign Chap- 
Fed CHAPEL = PARIS, FRANCE. 

d 


\MERICAN CHAPEL ERLIN, PRUSSIA. 
AMERICAN CHAPEL IN FLORENCE, ITALY. 


A AERICAN CHAPEL IN ROMER, ITALY. 
MISSION STATION IN ESKI ZAGRA, EUROPEAN TUR- 


KEY. 

MISSION STATIONS IN AFRICA AND A. 
ESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NASSAU, BAHAMAS. 

Ase yl mate dopred) The Fealter, by Dk. B.S. STORRS, 
AMERICAN CHAPEL, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


sand for a copy to v Brice $1.0, Specimen 
pages free. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. 0. O’KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE ern CHARM, SPRAY, 


orany of the ks issued ne our hoi cone 
ante Took to the publishers for ae 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874 
of like —_ and usefulness. We have just issued 


“ EVERY SABBATH.” 


ion of PURE SUNDAY-SCH' MUSIC, 
better than any sty pisses 


“EVERY SABBATH” 
WILL SATISFY EVER 
Sabbath-School. 
In ~ EVERY SABBATH,” the aguthor 


nab aimed particulant to furnish pure songs, pted 
to the wants of Tith pid and young. Single sample 
copies, postpaid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. Published 


"JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


WINNOWED HYMNS 
GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


Is fall of Favorite Songs (new and old) for 
Prayer-meetings, Revivals, Etc. 


THOUSANDS HAVE ADOPTED 
Winnowed Hymns 


IT HAS BEEN BE- 
DURING THE PEW van tH 











(a It is a very convenient size for the pocket. 
a” Every Hymn and Tune is adapted to the use for 


which it is recommended. 
£37 If you examine it, you will like it, 


etee 


Price, in 











Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled asan-Instructor, Price $2.50. 


The Sa . The and the Best Church 
Choir Book, Price $1.50, 
The Musi Pastime. Due 


Fista, Priseescks bande #ln0 oe ea 2m 
a ice eac! r loth, $2. 
Hood’s Masical Manual. @ most 
whee Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts, 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
eeount dibeabee ag Meatiek French 
o mc 
Piatinn and ne mn depp eee. he best 


eae 


este Price 
Boston } Musical Treasure. A oe of 
\ wed Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes, 
Man of Music Lessons gerns Soe x Primary 
adopted for, and i rey Pubiic Schools of 
x m use 
delphia. Price 15 cts, ? _ 


Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book ado 


we 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Isa great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES: 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Sirginug.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 


DEVOTIONALCHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing 1n favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 

All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
_711 Broadway, New York. 


Royal Diadem, |: 


IS A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
You ought to have it in your Sunday- 
school. Those using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains New Songs. 
@” Its Hymns and Tunes are Gems, 
@” Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 
Price $80 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
(™ A Copy in Paper Cover sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 











The New Hymn and Tune Book. 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


for Public and Social haa met b 
PHILIP SCHAFF, will be ready April 15th. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
T0 Broadway, cor. Ninth street, New York. 
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DY, and 
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jonas Dine or or om our Dime Seri es maile 
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7K, Publisher, 
HEN cl T TECORE, Caueber 
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GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan.6. For circulars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. © 


FORT EDWARD. STRLECIATE IN- 








Fifteen teachers. To prepare for coll business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for adios of 
For spring or an. eee studies ma 

‘or ee term o 





SCHOOL. OF MINES. SOU nears COLLEGE 

Mining and Civil En ineering, M tullurgy, Mineral- 

ec logy, Analytical and pplied bs el As 
saying, etc., with Laboratory Pract! 


= r Stud > ny For further poe BL eed tee for 


a CH NDLER, Dean of the Facult 5 
East Wovty-ieah street and Fourth ave., New Yor ik. 


pate PRIVATE, ication and teatehog of 
outh of Defective Intellect, offers to 
SS the ex 
— and al 





the comforts of an elegant coun 
GEORGE BROWN, MD. 8 Supt. od 


aeEW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
A thoro 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 











MERCHA INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RATERo} ‘AD COMPANIES, and BUSINESS 


NTS, BANKERS, | 


id papers 
day as received, where 


Sepeunes with MALLETS, PUN CHES, 
T G. You can BIND your tee 
LY when taken from the file,as seen in 
made of BLACK WA ALNUT and SHEET BRAS! 
and warranted all we say or money refunded. 


purchase others’ until you examine. For sale 77 
stationery dealers. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Mane 
ufactnred by 


DUNHAM & CO.. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 
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This most popular and entertaining educational 
become too widely and favorably known to 
It-is THE BEST Game ever pub- 
shed; a constant source of amusement, Lee | 
ona refining in its tendency and based strict! nab 
a facts. Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 ce oaoly 
EST & LEE GAME Cvu., Worcester, Mass. 
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Ink, Type and 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60¢. 
Agentswanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston 
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JENNINGS SEMINARY, 
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Rev. C. E. MANDEVILLE, M.A. 
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ED TO OFFER EXTRA- 
CEMENTS TO SMART, 
ND WOMEN WHO ARE 


A 
OF EMPLOYMENT, TO ENCACE IN 
SALE OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


LSON SHUTTLE SEWINC MACHINES, 
UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. FOR FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS ADDRESS WILSON 
THE WILSON. RECEIVED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


NEW YORK, 


SILVER prize mepaL AsDBOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ST. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
AT 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


Peg NEW ORLEANS, OR CLEVELAND, 








LIFE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 


The United States Publishing Co., 


12 UNIVERSITY PLACE, New York, 
WILL ISSUER IN A FEW DAYS 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


OF 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


This work has been long in preparation, and is now 
completed, with an account of his lamented death, the 
tributes of the Nation at his grave, and the universal 
sorrow of the Friends of Humanity throughout the 


"The volume will embrace about 600 pages, 8vo, 
with a portrait on steel of the late Senator and nu- 
merous illustrations. It will prove a book of absorb- 
ing interest and command a ready and extended sale. 
Canvassing Agents will remember that this is a strictly 
Subscription Book and rr a ready for delivery 
early in April. Send $1.50 for Prospectus, Certifi- 
cate for Territory, and Outfit. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LEAGUES 
20, 000 Under the Sea. 


erat Mustrations. (3 The nost popular Look 
of the most popular Author in the world ! tion after 
edition exhausted—during “panic” months—and 
ppeeene run night and gay to keep up with demand, 
300k Agents, wherever located, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, don’t waste time on books nobody wants. 
“£90,000 LEAG GUES’" sells wherever seen. 
T housands are wuiting for it. Active agents have sold 
15 to 20 copies inasingle day. Experienced Can- 
vassers will find this every way attractive book the 
best possible to secure for spring sales, General 
Agents wanted for several states. Write for Circu- 
lars, with sample pages, engravings, terms, etc., stat- 
ing territory desired, to' GEO. M. SMITH &'CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


HOM est 


By DANIEL MARCH 


This work teaches how men . in "Bible times 
“It plea rotits, 








ANTED-AGENTS-875 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and Sees to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and ‘embroider 
in a most superior manner. 


Lock ‘Stitch.’ Every en “stitch can be 

cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 

without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 
Tr month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that geen can be made. Address 8 B& 





, Boston, Mass,, New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Il., or St. Louis, Mo. 
It Costs 
NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy pont Sree of 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C,H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 


per. CHROMOS ALL READY. 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








Everywhere for the best 


AGENTS WANTE selling book of the year, 


Years Washi h 

PENSE REE SAS EEE ERTS ET, ae 
By Mary Clemmer Ames, 1: portrays the 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 
wen bd the ~ ital, as a wide-awake ** Woman 
sees t ts th he raciest, brightest, and best new 
book out, hems, Pt with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has averaged @§ each week for 
6 wecks! It outsells all other books. 1t has no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. Agents wanted in every township. Sena for circulars 
now, and see a testimonials and our large terms, Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


OR THE 
FARMER’S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
of the American Farmers against the extortions of 
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sells faster than sot 
TIONAL PUBLISHI 
Chicago, lll. 


4 AGENTS WANTED 
in every town and city to sell 
i BULL & HOLMES’S 
IMPROVED 


MITER MACHINE. 


Patented July 15t 
3.. Will last for years. Sam- 

ple Machiue (without my sent for $2. Satisfaction 
with terms a3 poomey refunded. Send for circular, 
ith terms to‘agents 
“Box SW. L. BEALS, Amboy, Lee Co., Dl. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


-class Agency may be secured by any lady or 
gentleman who will remit 10 cents for a c ~, ee the 
Agents’ Manual, containing afull fnew) of the CAN- 


iG CO., Philadelphia, ee; or 











8. HAWES, 59 Beekman street, New York. 
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PROFIT E. EMPLOYMENT. 


~Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
mavent Employment.» Men and Women want- 
ed, Fuil particulars free. “Address 

W.A. Henderson & Cox, Cleveland; 0.; or St;Louis, Mo. 


“EVERYBODYS FRIEND.” 


“SUILALER'S £ 8B 
102 an 
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“PLUCKY AGENTS | 


can easily tiake $150'and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial’ Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


_ BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 








Ir is an undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religi paper published 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this enntinent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the i t artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


* We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
tages and ind its as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuabie plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 











Box 2787. 


ry Thousand in tae gale Increasing. 
000 more LIVE wanted for our 


LIVINGSTONE 2 yc. iv APRICA, 
Over 600 page: 
Send for cir 
Of HUBBARD BROS, rt fast in, 1 Subs St., Phila. 


WORKING CLASS, Male or Female, $30 a week. 
Employment at home, day or ys pe No capital. 


Instr and v pene | a Prree 
by mail. ‘Latress with six cent eral 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich Tat. N.Y. 


WANTED AGENTS—for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar Family 
Paper—Religion and Health united—A splendid pre- 
poem to pty subscriber—nothing like it in the coun- 

— free.—B. B. RUSSELL, 
Paplisher, Boston, 

















A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers. 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 


pal . M. LININGTON & BRO., New York and Chi- 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“ CHORUS.”. ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
t For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 

“ OHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
Formediym Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schgols, ete. 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. it 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either prea, 
No Agents. "No Commissions. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


-- KHE BEST... 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN: = 


ANUFACTURERS OF 








dubilee and Concerto: Digans: | 


Cotner Bradley and William S 
* NEW, HAVEN, CONN. ~ 


ar BEND FOR. CIRCULARS, 





[March 26, 1874, 








-\- PATENT 


UPRIGHT PIANOS! 


Something Entirely New and of Great 
Im portance to the Musical World! 


By an tmprovement, for which letters-patent were 
granted to George H. Davis, October 28, 1873, we are 
prepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will stand 
in tune as long as any Grand or Square Pianos 
ever made; thereby overcoming the great objec. 
tion which has been known and acknowledged by all 
interested in their sale and use throughout the world. 

This patented improvement is not the work of a day 
or year, but the result of many years of careful 
study and examination of the various weak and de- 
fective points which have hitherto condemned the 
Upright Piano, and consists in the production of ar 
Iron Frame, entirely new and peculiar in its con- 
struction, which, in combination with the wooden 
frame, has secured a result, as to strength and dura- 
bility, beyond all doubt or question. 

Another feature of this patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
the bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate from the Iron 
Frame; consequently there. is no metallic or iron 
tone, but the full, free vibration of the wood and 
strings, thus producing a quality of tone surpassing- 
ly sweet and in volume fully equal to a Parlor 
Grand. 

This piano is 7 octaves, full Concert-Grand scale 
patent agraffe bridge, built in the most perfect and 
substantial manner, and warranted for five years. 
Size four feet four inches high by four feet eleven 
nches wide, and finished in a variety of styles. 

We have decided to make our prices at a very small 
advance on the cost and within the reach of all 
who wish a first-class instrument, Also sold on 
nstaliments by the month or quarter. Second-hand 
pianos taken in exchange and liberal prices allowed. 

We cordially invite all interested to call and ex- 
amine this great improvement and judge for them- 
selves. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
212 Washington Street. 


THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 








Pianos received the only 


GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 
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WATERS’ CONGERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
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anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex= 
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ance in monthly o quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments a — 









City and County in the U. id and C; 


large discount (0 Teac’ ‘isters, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED ATALOGUES MAILED. 
ORACE WATERS & § 


481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New Mort. 
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“AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.” 


BY H. H. 





In June, all naked to the sun, 
He roamed, and leaped, and joyed, and said: 
“Ob! never shall delight be done. 
Blood runs forever fast and red.” 


December saw him wan and bent, 
With icy fagots on his arm. 

ly wild beasts’ skins he shivering went 
To pile up fires to keep him warm. 


Next year’s swift June, December came ; 
Nor warmth nor chill to him they gave. 
June and December are the same 
When suns and snows lie on a grave. 
i 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


Wasurneton, March 17th, 1874. 
DEAR FRiEnpDs, last Tuesday, as I booked 
down upon Charles Kingsley and tbe great 
and distinguished audience which surround- 
ed him, I thought of you, and of how 
pleasant it would be to-talk with you a little 
about him. It was not the Canon of West- 
minster, the Chaplain of the Queen of 
England, whom I saw there and to whose 
musical words I listened. I saw the father 
of ‘‘ Alton Locke,” of ‘‘ Amyas Leigh,” of 
“ Hypatia,” the melodious singer who had 
sung of ‘‘The Three Fishers,” and that 
‘most melodious, most pathetic of all English 
ballads, beginning 
“O, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Along the sands 0’ Dee.” 
It was the lover of the highest and purest, 
of the sweetest and truest in literature and 
thought, the lover of humanity for human- 
ity’s sake, whom I saw before me; and he 
was intinitely nearer and dearer than the 
Canon of Westminster, honored though he 
is, can ever be. 
y It was what is called in platitude parlance 
“a magnificent audience ”—magnificent not? 
only in its efficial and social, but in its intel- 
lectual quality. This was more noticeable 
as such a combination rarely meets in a lec- 
ture audience in Washington. That night 
the President, the members of his Cabinet, 
the belles of fashion, the statesmen and s3- 
vants of the Capital commingled in part to 
pay respect to Westminster’s canon, more to 
listen and toeome en rapport with the great 
novelist,, ee poet. In the aud- 
ience sa daughter, Rose Kingsley, a 
young woman cast in heroic mold, both of 
form and spirit, to whom life has. already 
given the chance to prove herself a heroine. 
There was that in the quality of the speaker 
which reminded me of another; and, al- 
though knowing, as he himself had said, 
that he was “little abroad,” yet I expected 
to see in that audience Charles Sumner—the 
more because a new lease of life and strength 
seemed to have come to him of late. The 
next day the morning journals’said that he 
was sick; the evening issues announced 
that he was dead. <A year ago such 
an announcement could not have been 
unexpected. To-day, beyond its grief, 
it brings a mental shock that leaves 
one numb and silent. My hand seeks to 
lay one more palm branch on that revered 
and beloved name; but my soul seeks 
silence. He had his wish. Last July, a 
few days before he left Washington, to pay 
his last visit in life to Boston and the be- 
‘Yoved friend of bis -youth and manhood | 
Longfellow, at Nahant, he said to me: 
“ My life has been a battle; but it is almost 
over. For myself the gooner it ends the 
better. I would like to read the last proof 
of what Lee & Shepard call my ‘com- 
plete works.’ I want to see the Civil Rights 
Bill passed. Then I shall have nothing on 
earth to stay for. Ihave no dread of death. 
I dread nothing but to suryive my faculties, 
and my usefulness, and such agony as that 
through which I have just passed. My prayer 
is that I may go soon and suddenly.” He 
had his wish; yet it isenough to make one’s 
beart stop to think of that last awful con- 
flict. With agony that cannot be compre- 
hended by those who live, the mighty 
spirit tore itself away to immortality, 
“I never saw such suffering in any human 
‘face as 1 saw in Charles Sumuer’s the 


morning of bis death,” gaid Mr, Blaine, ‘Js 


‘dalene” bewept ber lost life. A ‘‘ Christ” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








was so terrib!: that I felt relief when, a 
few hours later, they told me he was dead.” 

It was not a lonely death-bed, only so far 
as he who dies is ever alone. Yearning 
sympathy and loving tears followed bim as 
far as they could go. Strong men did not 
disdain to weep, and women whom he had 
honored with his friendship, who revered 
him in life as a master among men, mourned 
him in death in the eloquence of silence; 
while his home was encircled sorrowingly 
With the dusky race for whose sake he lived 
and died, 

Three years ago, dear friends, in the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT you Caught a 
glimpse of ‘Charles Sumner’s Home.” 
Would that it were in my power to-day to 
paint the look that home took on when the 
master and lover of its beauty lay mute 
amid it all in the indifference of death. 
“The Gate of Victory,” which he had 
placed upon his library door for his friends 
symbolically to pass, he had passed finally 
and forever. His marble friends, so long to 
him daily companions, whom his passion- 
ate sensibility to beauty ever endowed with 
a life not their owo—the young Augustus, 
the Venus of Milo, the Clytie, the transcend- 
ent Psyche—this moment were not more 
cold and insensible than he, their 
life-long lover. Above the mantel the 
god descending to break the chains 
of the slave took on a new significance. 
Here was his own bust, takenin youth—its 
resemblance to Burke startlingly defined. 
Here were his engravings, covering an en- 
tire side of a room, one of the finest collec- 
tions in the world, every one of which had 
been chosen and loved by him. In the 
cabinets were hidden treasures bequeathed 
by distant centuries, painfully gathered by 
him in distant lands—treasures on which he 
ever lavished a strange and touching ten- 
derness. Faces from the hands of Tinto- 
retto, Lely, Reynolds, and West looked 
down from the walls. Landscapes opened 
new worlds of light, color, and shadow. 
In the golden salon across the hall the sun- 
light sifted through the arching boughs of 
Lafayette Square, upon curtains and 
cushions of amber satin; upon a carpet of 
rose and azure; upon the rarest embod- 
iments of art, covering the walls from floor 
to ceiling.” Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefooted Boy” 
laughed in the corner. Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Sunset” 
opered ils gates of gold. A stricken ‘‘ Mag- 


locked out piteously from under his 
crown of thorns. In all these rooms there 
was naught that he had not chosen; inall this 
house not a treasure or picture that he had 
not placed or hung with his own hands, 
not ove that had not its own story, which 
he bad often and tenderly told. Who were 
their keepers now? To whose care had 
Death bequeathed them? Not to the 
mighty of the earth; but to the lowly. It 
Was meet that they whom he had served so 
long should guard bim and his treasures 
now. Whatif the utmost significance of 
all this beauty was beyond their ken? 
Enough to them to know that he ‘loved it. 
It was sacred for his sake. It was the con- 
queror who was he.pless now. What more 
fit than that they for whom he fought, 
whom he s0 largely helped to save, should 
now guard with loving kindness the pros- 
trate king ? 

A-senator passed through the hall from 
the chamber of death, his eyes dim with 
tears. Two colored women came after, 
wecping, yet not more truly than the proud 
man gone on before. 

When the body of Charles Sumner laid in 
the rotunda of the Capitol, hundreds upon 
huudreds of colored people drew near and 
wept about his coffin. There was little 
space left for them in the Senate Chamber, 
Here a vast assembly —yet not a larger one 
than had greeted him how many times in 
life, impatient to bear his stable and sonor- 
ous speech—waited now his presence and 
silence. In the more than three hours of 
expectancy the hush of awaiting was broken 
more than once by thoughtless and even un- 
feeling remarks. Folly connot be silent even 
in the presence of death. But the prevail- 
ing mood of that vast throng was one of 
spontaneous and pervading sorrow.: No 
death since Lincoln’s has moved so many 
to such loving tears. Never did the House 
ef Representatives appear to such 
personal advantage as when twe by 





two they entered the Genate Chamber, 


to look their last upon Charles Sum- 
ner. All had not cared persdnally for 
him in life. All had not known him. To 
those who did he was human and not with- 
out fault. It mattered naught now. Each 
true man saw before him only the true man, 
Great in life, greater still in death, redeemed 
from: infirmity, white in honor, truth, and 
love for all men. The voice so potent for 
the right—which ever sounded a clarion for 
truth above the din of faction, of mercenary 
motive, and of expediency—was hushed at 
last. The men who had been so ready to 
rob him of official honor, so eager to heap 
insult upon him in debate—had they no 
human regret as they gazed upon their pros- 
trate but immortal opponent? The lion of 
the Senate struck low in full combat, prone 
in death, he looked grander than them all. 
It was a graceful act in the President’s 
young daughter to lay a wreath of lilies upon 
the pulseless breast of her father’s gencrous 
foe. 

Yet more touchingly significant than 
these white flowers of truce was the broken 
shaft of angelicas twined with and resting 
on a vase of violets rising above the feet of 
the great senator. They were the gift of 
“ Kate,” the attendant in the ladies’ retiring 
parlor off the Senate gallery. She is of 
light brown complexion, and, on account of 
her color, a few years since was cast by a 
Washington conductor off a street-car, 
dragged after it, and seriously injured. Her 
present position has often been sought by 
white women; but through the many dan- 
gers which have threatened “her place” 
Mr. Sumner proved her steadfast friend. 
While his body was on its way to the 
Capitol, she pointed to this beautiful sbaf; 
of flowers—by far the most exquiste which 
reached bis coffin—and with streaming eyes 
said: “I have lost my tower. I paid twenty 
dollars for those flowers, and if they had 
cost the last cent I had on earth I would 
have put them on his coffin.” By what gibe 
of fate did that one column of flowers, the 
costly offering of a woman despised and 
poor, her last to the great friend who had 
never failed her, reach that evening the 
room of Simon Cameron, to be sent by his 
chivalrous hand, with his compliments, to a 
lady stopping at a hotel! I would rather 
be Kate, weeping for the despoiled offering 
to departed honor, than the woman who re. 
ceived it or the senator who sent it. It bore 
upon the cotiin a card, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘A tribute from Kate Brown to the 
martyred senator, who has gone to reap his 
reward.” It is said that the shaft was ‘‘ too 
tall” to go to its intended destination. Was 
it too tall to go back to its giver? 1 must 
believe that by some mistake it was carried 
to Mr..Cameron’s room. But how in keeping 
that the man who despoiled the greatest 
senator of his honors in life should rob him 
in death even of the flowers upon his coffin. 

M. C. A. 





THE BIG LAUNCH. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Dear Independent :—Editors have flesh 
and blood, aches and pains, joys and sor 
rows, very much like other mortals; but, as 
a general thing, they have very little time 
for rest, recreation, or sight-seeing. Now 
and then, when some great event happens, 
like the arrival of a Russian Grand Duke, 
or the inauguration of a President, ora 
Gilmore musical blast of all creation, a few 
favored ones may lay down the quill and 
wrench out a day or two; but such events 
are rarer than angels’ visits. Now, if, 
editors,as a race, have any special and pecu- 
liar weakness, it is for big things. A big 
newspaper, with big influence, big writers, 
big advertising patronage, a big subscription 
list, and big annual profits is, of course, 
the biggest thing in the world. But then 
there are other big things—like Niagara 
Falls, Mount Washington, Yosemite Valley, 
the Mammoth Cave, Boston Common, Lake 
‘Superior, and the Mississippi River. There 
are also—left—a few big men, like——.; but 
we can only. remember the names of Bill 
Tweed, John Morrissey, and Andrew Jobn- 
son, dnd, therefore, we shall omit to state who 
the others are. Tbere are some big mer- 
chants, like A. T. Stewart and H. B, Claflin; 
some big capitalists, like William B. Astor 


and Corneliys Vanderbilt; some big bankers, 


like Brown Brothers, Dunoaa, Shermay & 
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Co., and Fisk & Hatch; some big life insur 
ance companies, like the Mutual Life, New 
York Mutual, Equitable, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and others; some. big banks, like the 
Bank of Commerce, Metropolitan, Park, 
Importers’ and Traders’, and Fourth Na- 
tional; some big railroads, like Central 
and Hudson, Erie, Union and Central Pa- 
cific; some big fire insurance companies, 
like the Home and Continental; some big 
buildings, like the New York, Post-office, 
Stewart’s Fifth-avenue palace, and the 
Treasury Building «at Washington; some 
big educational institutions, like Harvard 
and Yale; some big philanthropists, like 
Garrison, Gerrit Smith, and Wendell Phil- 
lips; some big poets, like Bryant and Whit- 
tier; some big generals, like Grant and 
Sherman; a host of big men gone from 
us—last and greatest, Sumner; some big 
authors; afew big preachers; a lot of big 
lawyers; now and then a big judge; one 
big marine insurance company—the At- 
lantic Mutual; one big telegraph com- 
pany—the Western Union; one big 
horse—Dexter; and one big showman— 
Barnum. Now there was just one more 
big thing I have long wanted to see—a big 
steamship; and to-day I have seen it. Its 
name is “ The City of Reking.” It is the 
biggest steamship ever launched except the 
‘* Great Eastern,” which was a great failure 
and was built in Great Britain. 

Some thirty or forty thousand people 
from almost every whither, gathered together 
to witness this wonderful launch. Long 
trains of cars came from New York, from 
Washington, and fromPhiladelphia. At five 
minutes past one o’clock this big steamer 
made her graceful plunge, amid the booming 
of cannon, the awful screaming of steam- 
whistles, and the cheers of the unnumbered 
throng present. The launch was made 
without fault or blemish or any such 
thing. 

Immediately after this great event a 
select company of about five huodred, most 
ly from New York, Wasbington, and Phila: 
delphia were invited to partake of a most 
excellent lunch, prepared for the occasion. 
When the eating and drinking were over, 
the company were treated to some fine 
speaking from senators, members of Con- 
gress, and others. It was a grand occasion 
and everything passed off splendidly. 

The following particulars are taken from 
an official description of this great vessel : 

“ The bulkheads are fitted between double 
frames, so as to insure the greatest tightness 
and resistive power in the event of it ever 
becoming necessary to depend on them for 
safety. All the deck-beams are placed on 
every alternate frame, with ‘knee’ plates 
forged on them, and are riveted to the 
frames and stringers. The ‘shell plating’ 
of the vessel varies from 11-16 to 15-16 of 
an inch in thickness. No plate is less than 
12 feet long, and each plate tapers to suit 
the ship’ssheer. Every shell plate has been 
tested, before being put into the ship, to 
several times the strain, in both simple and 
compound relations, it can ever be called 
upon to bear in actual use. All shell plates 
are flush-jointed on the vertical section, and 
lap-jointed on the longitudinal section, and 
they are all riveted according to the rulesof 
the Bureau Veritas. All the ship’s sky- 
lights are arranged to combine the maxi- 
mum of utility, strength, und water-tight- 
ness. The rudder, frame, and stock are of 
the best hammered scrap-iron, and every 
means that intelligence has devised and 
experience confirmed as useful has been em- 
ployed to render this important part of the 
vessel absolutely secure. ; 

“The ‘City of Peking’ is furnished with 
the -most approved steam-steering appara- 
tus, as well as two other hand-wheel steer- 
ing apparatuses—one forward and the other 
aft. The steam apparatus is furnished 
with a friction brake, to bold or stop the rud- 
der at any point, and witb a pointer to in- 
dicate exactly at what degree the rudder is 
at any moment. The whole of the bottom 
of the ship is covered with White’s water- 
proof Portland cement, which fills up all 
spaces solid tothe limber holes, The four 
decks are as strong and watcrtight as iron 
platings and fastenings and hard wood and 
pitch pine and cement can make them. 
Ventilators have been abundantly supplied 
in all parts of the ship, and so arranged as 
to admit under all circumstances a continu- 
ous current of fresh air and to exclude 
water. The hollow iron masts also serve 
as ventilators. el 

“The upholstery is principally of crim- 
son Utrecht velvet, and the cabin furniture 
includes everything of utility and é¢énven- 
jence that is usual in first-class private resi- 
dences. Particular attgntion has been de- 
yoted to the provision of a smoking-raom as 
spacious and aplendidly appointed as the 
wost exacting taste cayld requyi The 
hospital ig built and furnished with every 
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thing necessary to the perfect working of 
that department, The cook’s room is furn- 
ished with everything that can render com- 
plet-a marine kitcben. ‘The dining saloon 
is 34x47 feet, and is finished in mple and 
ebony, with an elerant cornice around the 
ceiling, and with appropriate paintings and 
plate mirrors and piano. Nothing bas been 
omitted that could render this saloon, in 
equipment and decorations, the model one 
of itsclass. The ladies’ cabin is abaft of all 
the other cabins. A low and wide sofa runs 
around the stern, with hardwood armpieces 
placed about 24 inches apart to form seats, 
Adjoining the cabin is a commodious ladies’ 
bath-room, with shower bath aod otberwise 
fitted with all the latest improvements. 
Tbe mail-room and the bullion-room are 
each built entirely of iron, with iron decks 
and ceilings, and are fitted with Chubb’s 
cbilled-iron doors and locks. The cabin 
and staterooms have intermediate doors, 
whereby they may be converted into double 
staterooms, The doors are furnished with 
ground plate glass and the bedding and all 
other accommodations are in a style that 
could not be surpassed. All berths are 6 
feet 6 inches long by 28 inches wide. 

“The night lighting is from electroplated 
moderator lamps of the most approved con- 
struction avd is ample for all purposes 
To prevent rust and to secure permanent 
soundness, every piece of iron received 
three coats of red-lead paint in addition to 
the ornamental painting. The frames and 
plates were both painted before the ship was 
put together, and Foor once to launching the 
hull was covered With several coats of anti- 
fouling composition. The ship is furnished 
with 10 boats, the largest four of which are 
26 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches wide and 8 
feet 3 inches deep; and the smallest 22 feet 
long by 5 feet 8 inches wide and 2 feet 2 
inches deep. They are fitted with lowering 
apparatus and are otherwise perfect accord- 
ing to the most exacting conditions of the 
official inspectors, All the lower masts and 
topmasts are of iron and in one piece, and 
the sails are made of the extra long flax can- 
vas of the Gomock Ropework Company. 
The ship is furnisbed with a full set of awn- 
Ings, which cover it from stem to stern. 
These awnings are incombustible. The dis- 
tilling apparatus provides 4,000 gallons of 
fresh water per day for passenger consump- 
tion. The total weight of iron used in 
constructing the steamship was 5,400,000 
pounds. The length of the vessel is 420 
feet, her beam is 47 feet 4 inches, and her 
depth 38 feet 6 inches. She bas four decks 
and six water-tight compartments, and will 
accommodate 150 cabin and 1,800 steerage 
passengers.” 

Now our readers wil] want to know more 
about the big steamer—what she was built 
for, etc. Well, we will say that she be- 
longs to the great corporation known all 
over the world asthe Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. She is one of some twenty big 
steamers owned by this big corporation, to 
do their big business from New York to 
San Francisco (via the Isthmus and Pana- 
ma), and from thence to Japan and China. 
This enormous steamer is an experimental 
movement, and if it pays as well as ex- 
pected more of the same class will bed 
built. 

The “ City of Peking” will be the wonder 
of China and Japan, as she is the wonder of 
America. The great corporation which 
owns her is now in the bands of able 
apd we sincerely believe honest men. Rus- 
sell Sage, a well-known capitalist of this 
city, is the president, and Rufus Hatch is the 
vice-president and managing director of the 
company. In the hands of such energetic, 
driving men, this concern is bound to‘pros- 
per. ‘Nota ten-cent piece,” said Mr. Sage, 
in a speech made, ‘*‘ has ever been spent cor- 
ruptly since the present management took 
charge of this company.” 

The launching of such a steamer is 
a big event in the commerce of nations. 
It is, we believe, the beginning of a new 
era of big thivgs—things that will con- 
tinue to astonish the world. Well, we 
are in favor of gold,and a plenty of it; of 
greenbacks, and millions of them, if they 
can be consecrated to peaceful and benefi- 
cent uses, for the benefit and development 
of the world. God speed the day when 
some A. T. Stewart shall found a national 
university, and endow it with fifty millions 
of doliars; when some William B. Astor 
sball found a national museum, and endow 
it with filty millions, in which shall be 
gathered tue antiquities, the productions, 
and tbe treasures of all ages and nations; 
wben some Cornelius Vanderbilt - shall 
build a national library and observatory, 
and endow it with fifty millions; afd when 
o bers, with their twenty-five, fifty, and even 
o.e hundred millions of dollars, shall lay 
foundations to promote the happiness, use- 
fulncas, and prosperity of all the people. 

C0. B. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Noung and Old. 


A MOTHER'S TRIALS. - 
BY GEORGE COOPER, 


“Tm almost*tired of living, 
I really do declare ; 
There’s no one knows the troubles 
That we poor mothers share !3 
It’s get up in the morning 
And slave, and slave, and slave; 
Do sit up straight, Rebecca, 
How badly you behave! 


‘*Why, there’s no end of sewing 

To tidy up the boys; 

And then the darling baby 
Most of my time employs. 

I wish the men who grunble, 
And think our cares are light, 

Would only take our places 

. Asingle day and night. 


“When washing-day is over 
Then ironing-day begins, 
And cleaning up and scouring 
The kettles and the tins. 

You cannot trust to servants— 
At least, I can’t; can you? 
Heigh-ho! but for the children, 

I don’t know what I'd do. 


“*Good-day, dear; call and see me 

The next time you go by. 

She seems to take life easy, e 
Much easier than L 

Though I don’t leave my children, 
To gad about the street, 

She’s thanked as much, I dare say, 
As some folks that we meet.”” 


When everything was quiet, 
I thought I would go in 
And see that anxious mother, 
And try her smiles to win. 
Two bright eyes hid so shyly 
As I stood by the door: 
Sweet housewife! happy dollies! 
A family of four. 





THE RUNAWAYS. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





LTTE Oscar Denison lives in Lynn. He 
is a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little fellow— 
not exactly handsome, but usually very pleas- 
ant and entertaining. Uneasivess is his worst 
fault. He can’t keep still five minutes at a 
time. He wants to be always going about 
and seeing things. Now, there is no danger 
that he will learn too much that is good; 
but even for wisdom’s sake he ought not to 
disobey his parents. He runs away very 
often, and causes great anxiety to bis friends. 
Neither rewards or punishments ever had 
any lasting good effect. The servant used 
to try toscare him by telling how the po- 
liceman, “ when he should see a small b’y 
all alone by bimsilf, he hits him about the 
bead with his sorry great club, and thin 
dbrags him away to the station, and there’s 
no knowin’ when he iver escapes.” 

Oscar, instead of being frightened, set to 
work to find a way out of thedifficulty. He 
soon decided on a course of action worthy 
a future statesman. As soon as Bridget’s 
back was turned, he shied out of doors, with 
his pockets full of candy and an apple in 
each hand. Stopping before the first blue- 
coat he saw, he looked innocently up into 
the bearded face, saying, pleasantly; 

“How do, sir? Like apples?” 

“ Yes, indeed, my fine fellow.” 

“Dat's for you, den.” 

The knight of the club accepted the gift, 
and they walked on together, eating their 
apples and talking very socially. Elated by 
success, he bribed the next policeman with 
candy ; and when that was gone he found 
that he could made friends with them with 
only bis pleasant face and cheery voice and 
confiding hand. In the course of the sum. 
mer he had won over to his standard al- 
most every policeman. in the city. It wasa 
common as well as amusing sight tosee him 
marching up and down the street band in 
hand with one of these guardians of the 
peace, with his head almost too erect for 
perpendicular and his whole mauner say- 
ing: 

“No fear of disturbance while we are on 
this beat.” 

One day in September he slipped away 
from the house quite early in the morning, 
and walked down-street as briskly as a 
Wall-street broker, though he had not the 
slightest errand-that way. Candy was up- 
permost in his thoughta Hehad been a 





little unwell for a few days, and his usual 
liberal supply had been cut off. 

“TI wish Aunt Sophie was here,” he said. 
“She would give me candy, I know.” 
Then, suddenly quickening his pace with a 
sudden thought: “I know what I will do. 
I'll go to Salem and see Aunt Sophie.” 

Just then, in front of Mr. Blake’s, he saw 
little Johnny Blake, swinging on the gate, 
and called to him to go with him. ~ 

‘“* Where’s you goin’ ?” 

‘‘To Salem, to see Aunt Sophie and get 
some candy.” 

‘* Was you everthere? Does you know 
the way ?” 

**Course I do. All you've got to do is 
just get on thecars,and you're there in two 
minutes.” 

“I must ask Mamma and change my 
clothes first.” 

**No, don’t ye. I didn’t. They won’; 
let you go, and we'’s big 'nuff to know 


somefin’ usselves. Folks don’t wear their |. 


bestest clothes on the dirty cars, neiver.” 

Johnny gave up, as he usually did, and 
trotted along by Oscar’s side to the depot, a 
mile away. Just as the two small travelers 
arrived the Boston train came thundering 
in. The boys mounted the steps of the 
smoking car and sat down ina corner of 
that very undesirable vehicle. Johuny had 
just time to say how glad he was not to have 
worn his new suit of navy blue where it was 
all ‘‘’bacca ’pits and fmoke” when the en- 
gine, puffing and snorting, set the long train 
again in motion. The conductor, in his 
hurry, did not notice the two little fellows, 
supposing their guardians were somewhere 
on the train. It was a short ride; for they 
actually had bit the right train, and at the 
second halt the brakeman opened the door 
and shouted ‘‘Salem.” The children got 
out among a crowd of people pushing every 
way. 


“Is we there?” asked Johnny, clinging to 


his friend. 

‘**Most there. We’s got to get outof this 
depot, and then we shall see Aunt Sophie 
somewhere. I don’t know where the house 
is, ’cause I never was here; but we'll find it. 
We'll see her out-doors, I guess, She’s so 
big. She weighs ‘most two hundred, and 
she’s just as good as she is big.” 

The little pair trudged along into and 
through some of the principal streets, ad- 
miring things in shop windows, until they 
grew tired and sat down to rest in a toy 
shop. 

“*T’s got lots o’ money in my pocket,” 
said Oscar, suddenly. ‘“‘T'll buy you a 
present. Doyou wanta woully elephant or 
that painted rocking-borse?” 

“Oh! the rocky-borse, the rocky-borse!” 
cried the excited Johnny. Oscar marched 
up to the counter and deliberately counted 
out five cents. 

“*Mr. Clerk, p’ease to give that red-white- 
an’-blue rocking-horse to Johnny for my 
five cents.” 

**Couldn’t do it, my little man. That is 
worth adollar. Let me give you, instead, 
this sugar dog with a basket in his mouth.” 

“J want the horsey,” faltered the disap- 
pointed Johnoy. 

“ Never mind,” said Oscar. “I'll get you 
that after we find Aunt Sophie. She’s got 
lots of money. Andthen this is a sugar 
dog, and we can eat it when we get through 
playing with it.” 

So, according to their wishes, the dog was 
wrapped up in white paper, with his head 
sticking out; and they started off again to 
find Aunt Sophie. It was weary work for 
little feet, that steady tramping up and 
down the street, with no stopping to play; 
and about the middle of the afternoon 
Johnny began to complain of hunger. 

*“‘Le’s ask somebody to give us some 
b’ead and butter.” 

“No,” replied Oscar, with great dignity. 
**We mustn’t beg when we’s big ’nuff to 
travel off on the cars all alone. Besides, 
Aunt Sophie will give us lots of nice things 
when she sees us.” 

+] can’t wait,” muttered Johnny. 

“Oh! we are gemplemen, and mustn’t 
mind a little hungry. And look here: we can 
eat the sugar dog.” 

Sitting down on the steps of a public 
building, they set to work, breaking off first 
a leg, then the tuil, then the ears, and the 
basket he held in his mouth. Soon there 
was nothing visible of that poor dog save 
the sugar sticking to the cheeks and fingers 
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of the children. As they sat there, a new 
thought struck Johnny. 

“*I don’t b’lieve Aunt Sophie is at home, 
Don’t she never go to visiting?” 

“Sure enough. Sosbe does. She's gone 
to Boston, I bet; and that’s why we can’t 
find her, Let’s go back to the depot and go 
home.” 

Easier said than done. They had strayed 
about so much that they were completely 
confused and could not find the depot. It 
occurred to Johnny to ask the way; but 
Oscar, who could not get lost in Lynn, 
would not admit that he did not know just 
asmuch about Salem. So they kept on 
and on, until the sun went down and all 
thé city lamps were lighted. Then Jobn- 
ny’s Courage quite gave out, and he sank 
down all in a heap on the sidewalk, crying 
and sobbing : 

“Oh! dear. I want to go home! Oh! 
Mamma! Ob! dear. Ob! dear.” 

Oscar bore his own discomfort bravely 
and tried to soothe his little friend. But 
Johnny refused to be comforted. 

“Oh! dear. I’sso hungry! Oh! Mam- 
ma, Mamma!” 

Just then a policeman stepped up, and 
Oscar began to be frightened. Lynn po- 
licemen were all his friends; but he did not 
know how far to trust the Salem blue-coats. 
It was a gentle arm that raised poor John- 
ny to his feet,and a pleasant voice that 
asked: 

“What is the matter with my little 
boys?” 

‘*] want to go home,” sobbed Johnny, 
leaning bis tired head against the shoulder 
of the blue uniform. 

‘* Where do you live?” 

“Tn Lynn,” replied Oscar. 

“In Lynn? How came you here?” 

** Came on the cars, all alone; and I can’t 
find Aunt Sophie; and I don’t see where the 
depot’s gone to; and—” Here bis lip be- 
gan to quiver, and it took all his native grit 
to keep from crying too. 

The policeman took them to the railway 
station and telegraphed to Lynn the names 
of the little wanderers. On the next train 
came a man to take them home, All day 
long people had been looking for them in 
Lynn, and as the shades of night fell over 
the pleasant city a darker shadow settled on 
two homes within it. All hope had been 
abandoned, and everybody supposed that 
they had gone down to the beach, as Oscar 
had done repeatedly before, and that the 
mighty waves had swept them out to sea. 

Very glad, indeed, were the mourning 
parents to receive them back, as from the 
dead. Before they went to sleep, both boys 
promised not to go off on the cars again, 
They kept that promise. Jobony because 
he had suffered so much from fright, fatigue, 
and hunger. Oscar will keep it because he 
has promised. There is hope for a boy who 
will not break his word, and we believe 
Oscar will turn his enterprise to good ac- 
count when heisaman. ~ 





PAY ATTENTION. 
BY M. ©, BARTLETT. 


“You are not listening,” said Sam’s 
mother. 

“ Yes’m, I am.” 

“TI want it right away, so you need only 
get one quart. You can bring that home 
yourself, can’t you ?” 

‘¢ Yes’m,” replied Sem, who was thinking 
all the while of Ralph Rogers’s dog Pete, 
who was upon that morning to be harnessed, 
for the first time, into a little wagon. If 
Pete behaved with the dignity befitting his 
years, many ‘‘ jolly” rides were in store for 
Ralph’s little sister, who was, however, too 
young to look Werward to that pleasure 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

Sam took the jugfand walked off He 
walked slowly, for the jug was heavy and 
he was not a large boy. 

A walk of three squares brought him to 
the grocer’s. ‘‘I’d like some vinegar in 
this,” said he to the clerk. 

“How much ?” 

* Ab! That was just what Sam couldn’t 
tell, though his forehead was all wrinkled 
up, trying to think of it. 

‘‘ Mother said something about quarts,” 
he faltered, at length. 

“Let me see,” said the clerk, briskly. 
‘This is a two-gallon jug. Didn't she say 
eight quarts ?” 
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“Yes,” replied foolish ,Sam. “T think 
she did.” 

* You want it filled, “then 1” 

“Yes.” And he drew a long breath of 
celief. 

“T’ll send it right along. She shall have 
it by ten o’clock.” 

“Oh! no,” answered Sam, in distress, re- 
membering a portion of his message. ‘‘ She 
wants it now. I can carry it just as well.” 

' The clerk looked at the little fellow, then 
at the jug. It seemed impossible; but so 
many years had passed since he was young 
(he had now reached the venerable age of 
eighteen) that he had really forgotten what 
the weight of a two-gallon jug, vinegar in- 
cluded, would have been to him in those 
days. Besides, it wasn’t far—only three 
squares. So heallowed his little customer 
to depart, without further parley. 

Sam dragged the jug as far as the corner, 
bis poor arms aching and his limbs trem- 
bling fearfully. Then he stopped to rest. 
With almost superhuman exertions he 
tugged it across the street, looking fearfully 
to the right and tothe left all the while, for 
runaway horses. When he reached the op- 
posite corner his courage and his strength 
gave way together. He felt that it was of 
no use to try any more. 

He could not go back to the store for as- 
sistance; neither could he go home. He 
dared not leave the jug for a moment. Not 
knowing what else to do, he sat down upon 
the curbstone and cried. 

Ladies and gentlemen passed calmly by 
and took no notice. A little girl stumbled 
against the obnoxious jug; but she only 
looked at Sam inquiringly, asking no ques- 
tions. You would hardly believe it possi- 
ble that a little boy could have felt so utter- 
ly lonesome and forlorn when he was only 
a stone's throw from his mother’s house. 

** What’s the matter, Baby ?” 

Sam looked up, and saw Mart Ryder 
standing beside him. He didn’t like Mart 
very well; but he was glad to see anybody 
now. 

“That man,” pointing in the direction of 
the grocer’s store, ‘‘he—put too—much— 
vinegar—in.” 

“Can’t you carry it?” 

“ No.” 

Mart lifted it. ‘‘ Phew! I should say you 
couldn’t. I'll show you how to do it.” 
And he turned the unresisting jug upon its 
side and prepared to roll it. 

That would never do. 

“Oh! don’t, don’t,” pleaded poor Sam. 
“*The cork isn’t tight enough. It'll all be 
wasted out. Besides, you'll break the 
handle. Don’t!” 

“Very well. Then I don’t see as I can 
help you any.” 

Mark placed the jug in an uprigkt posi- 
tion again. 

“*Couldn’t you just go down to the store 
and ask Mr. Ruggles to send his man?” 

**No, I couldn’t.” 

**Wouldn’t you go over to my house and 
get Margaret ?” 

“No, I wouldo’t. Haven’t got time, 
And you'd better hurry up, Sammy, or 
you'll be late to school. Miss Sampson ’ll 
give you the dickens of a scolding.” And 
Mart walked off. 

“‘ Better hurry up!” thought Sam, indig- 
nantly. He wondered how a boy could 
possibly hurry up with a two-gallon jug 
staring him in the face, refusing either to be 
left or to be carried. He could almost have 
imagined himself a horse, and the jug a hor- 
rible weight, by which he was kept from 
running. It was certainly quite as effectua) 
@ preventive. And there was Pete Rogers, 
perhaps, at this very moment harnessed into 
the little wagon, and the boys having alj 
their sport without him. Sam cried again. 

The minutes passed slowly by. His 
thoughts began to wander from his own per- 
sonal grief to his mother’s disappointment. 
She had wanted the vinegar right away, and 
“right away” 
hours ago. She wanted it for her pickles, 

too. He wondered if the pickles would be 
spoiled. This thought brought him back to 
a personal grief again, for Sam was very 
fond of pickles. 
' Suddenly his dim eyes descried a figure 
coming toward him. It was a female 
figure, with a red shawl upon its head. 
Sam’s face brightened. He thought he 
recognized this short, shout, “ dumpy” figure | 
]t walked very quickly for a few steps, then 


seemed to him about six | 
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‘commenced running. He was sure he koew. 
it then. Nobody else ever could, would, or 
did run with the clumsy, wheezy speed of 
his faithful Margaret. 

But she had no smiles for him now. Her 
black eyes seemed rather to gather wrath as 
she approached him. 

“ Arrah, Musha now, an’ where's the vin- 
egar? Is it the whole mornin’ it takes to 
bring a quart?” 

Sam didn’t answer. 

The girl muttered something about “ rist- 
in’ tin minutes wid every dhrap.” Then 
she seized the jug handle, ¥ 


‘Saints above us! How much have ye 
in it?” 


“The man filled it,” replied Sam, faintly. 

“‘Exceedin’ ginerous to give a dozen 
quarts for one.” Margaret had never 
studied the tables. What did ye tell bim?” 

Then Sam had to confess. ‘I didn’t re- 
member—I thought Mother sald—I couldn’t 
tell what she said.” 

Margaret's black eyes gave one searching 
glance at the poor little fellow, walking so 
meekly by her side, and straightway she 
felt that she had arrived at the root of the 
matter. 

‘“*Tisn’t a great dale of consequince,” said 
she, soothingly. (Sam felt sure then that 
the ‘pickles were in no danger.) ‘But ye 
should attind to yer missages. er mother 
was afeared somethin’ had happened intire- 
ly. Don’t ye mind she said ye wasn’t hear- 
in’ what she said ?” 

Sam nodded. 

‘‘That long-legged b’y at Ruggleses—he 
hasn’t the sinse of a two-year-old. I'll tell 
him so, too.” 

It was something of a consolation to Sam 
that the grocer’s boy was to receive his 
sbare of the blame; but he didn’t say so. 

He had just time to wash his face and 
hands and walk to the school-house before 
the first bellrang. As he entered the yard, 
he meta group of his young companions, 
talking gayly. 

‘*Why didn’t you come, Sam ?” inquired 
one of them. “ We had the greatest time! 
Ralph harnessed Pete in, and he went tip- 
top for about five minutes. We thought 
the baby could go to ride next week just as 
wellas not. But after awhile he got tired of 
the harness and tried to get out of it. Ralph 
told him to behave; but he wouldn’t, and —” 

“I wish I'd been there,” sigbed Sam. 

“Ob! it was such fun,” continued the lit- 
tle narrator. ‘* Anold black cat came along, 
and her tail was a big as my fist. She be-. 
gan to spit and growl, and Pete couldn't 
stand it. He forgot al] about the wagon and 
ran after her as fast as he could. The harness 
came apart and the wagon broke all to 
ae You ought to have heard Pete 


**I guess the baby won’t go to ride very 
soon with that dog,” remarked Sam. 

“Well, I don’t know. If we could have 
awagon made very strong, and the people 
would only promise to ~— their cats at 
home, perbaps she might. ut why didn’t 
you conie, Sam ?” 

“Because—because—the man gave me 
too much vinegar.” 

“ What?” 

** Because—you see—I—” 
“ Ting-a-ling-ling” went the second bell. 


“T’m sorry you didn’t come,” whispered 
his little friend. ‘‘ It wassuch fun!” 
** 80 am I,” replied Sam. 


As he walked Tato school that morning, 
he resolved that in future he would always 
pay attention to everything that everybody 
said, and would never forget it either. Or, 
at least, that he would always remember 
what his mother said when shé sent him to 
* Ruggleses ” for vinegar. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


HE countenance is pale and leaden. 

colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual! se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sémetimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 
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«@ All conimunications for the Editorial, Literary ° 


News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 
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munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Heurs C. Bowen, Box 2787. 


27” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gudranty of good faith. 


t2@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
riews or Opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
de returned unless accc ied by & ped and 
hirected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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DR. CROSBY ON MODERATE 
DRINKING. 


THERE is not a brain in New York that 
does more indepevdent thinking in theology 
and morals than Dr. Howard Crosby’s. 
Theologically be is orthodox, we suppose— 
or he would not have been elected modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian General Assembly; 
but his curious speculations on Christology 
would have excited criticism at Chalcedon 
or Ephesus. Our readers will not have for- 
gotten his attack upon the Evangelical Al- 
liance’s Week of Prayer as an unscriptural 
pnd unnecessary addition to the Protestant 
calendar of Holy Days. 

The temperance revival has now brought 
_ out his independent opinion on drunkenness 
and moderate drinking. In a sérmon 
preached last Sabbath he began by condemn- 
ing the feeble sentimentality which makes 
the drunkard a poor creature to be pitied, 
instead of a sinner to be denounced. Drunk- 
enness is a great sin, and not a misfor. 
tune and a weakness. His next point was 
that the drunkard should be punished by 
society, as well as the murderer or the thief. 
The place for him is the penetentiary, and 
not the asylum. He then argued that the 
willful drunkard-maker should be punished 
and his business broken up by laws forbid- 
ding tippling. In his next point he planted 
himself diametrically athwart the prevalent 
temperance position of the day. The mod- 
erate drinker, he said, is not to be denounced; 
but the drunkard. .The moderate drinker 
can be regarded as abetting the drunkard 
only by his example; but the fact is that 
the drunkard does not imitate the example 
of the moderate . drinker—otherwise he 
would be no drunkard. Is it said that ex- 
pediéncy isthe rule? But that, he replies, did 
not preveptour Lord from being a moderate 
Grinkerin an age when drunkentiess was 
even more prevalent tbannow. The intem- 
peratice of temperance people in denounc- 
ing moderate drinking, says Dr. Crosby, has 
been of great injury to their cause. 
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Archbishop Purcell takes a similar posi- 
tion. He is himself, he says, a total ab- 
stainer, and would abolish the nuisance of 
grogshops—those “craters of hell.” But 
he would consider it cruel to deny the hod- 
carrier the refreshment of his glass or two 
of beer, nor will he “‘ blaspheme the Author 
of our religion by asking him why he made 
wine to recreate guests at a wedding.” His 
verdict of the Word of God is: ‘* Use, do 
not abuse; and, if you cannot use without 
abusing, use not at all.” 

In their interpretation of Scripture we 
have no doubt that Dr. Crosby and Arch- 
bishop Purcell are right. Nobody but an 
ignorant zealot can draw a direct argument 
from the Bible in favor of total abstinence. 
The Bible denounces drunkards in un- 
measured terms; but nowhere moderate 
drinkers. It assumes that everybody but 
ascetics, whether Rechabites or Nazarites 
(who are creditably but unnecessarily strict), 
will drink wine; and his enemies called 
Christ a wine-bibber because he ate and 
drank in company with disreputable people. 
The fact that our Lord’s first miracle was 
the manufacture of an intoxicating beverage 
is one that cannot be denied without the exer- 
cise of a disingenuousness which ought to sug- 
gest to those guilty of it that he who said to 
St. John, Write, omitted drunkards and re- 
membered to include “ all liars” among those 


which ‘‘shall have their part in the lake 


which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
Nor can we refuse to see that the pretense 
that the wine of Scripture was an un- 
fermented liquor is so gratuitous that it 
proves the man who makes it unfit to inter- 
pret Scripture, however sound in expounding 
morals. 

But the fact that Christ used liquor and 
that the Bible allows it, is no proof that we 
should. Things were allowable and right 
in the days of Moses that were not so in the 
days of Christ, and there has been some 
progress since Christ’s time in the applica- 
tion of the principles of abstract morals. 
There is one sound New Testament principle, 
and we find no other there, on whieb to 
base total abstinence: and that is that what- 
ever causes a brother to offend is to be 
avoided. The line between moderate and 
excessive drimking is so indeterminable, 
while drinking at all is so unnecessary, 
and the evils of excess are so fearful and 
enormous that the only safe way is to ab- 
stain entirely. This we bave discovered 
since Christ's time, and it is as sound a dis- 
covery as thatof the sin of slavery. This 
is where Dr. Crosby and Archbishop Purcell 
seem to be in error. They forget that even 
the New Testament may not give a full and 
final exposition of the applications of moral 
principles. 

Since slavery drunkenness is the most 
destructive evil and gigantic sin of our land. 
It gives us a million drunkards und paupers, 
a hundred thousand idiots and insane, and 
nearly or quite a thousand murders and 
suicides every year. Add to these the 
homes that are desolated by intemperance, 
and we have a host of slaves like that 
which we liberated by war. Notone drunk- 
ard but began as a moderate drinker and 
intended to remain such. One in ten of 
our habitual moderate drinkers becomes a 
drunkard, and eight of the other nine are 
injured and not one of them benefited by the 
indulgence. It was the example of reputa- 
ble men who drank moderately which en- 
couraged this army of drunkards to think 
that they could safely do thesame. There- 
sult is poverty, death, and hell. How any 
man, with these facts before him, can make 
his brother to offend we cannot understand. 
It is not enough to say that the drunkard 
does not follow the example of the moder- 
ate drinker. He does follow it till his moral 
sense and will are weakened and he out- 
runs his teacher. Total abstinence is a safe 
example, and nothing else is; and to appeal 
to the Bible in defense of alcoholic liquors 
is like appealing to it in defense of slavery. 
Christianity has educated the public con- 
science on these two subjects beyond the ex- 
plicit teachings of Scripture. 

We must thank Dr. Crosby, however, for 
one service which in his sermon he unwit- 
tingly does for total abstinence.” It has been 

a stock argument in favor of wine-drinking 
that it would do away with the drunken- 
ness so prevalent among those who use 


Aistilled liquors, and Dr. Crosby Himself in: 


one passage wards young maB ** te abstein 





from distilled liquors” ; but in another place 
he says, of the time of Christ: ‘‘ I fully be- 
lieve that drunkenness was a far more com- 
mon yice:then than now,” and appeals to 
Juvenal, Persius, Horace, and Petronius as 
authority for his opinion. But this worse 
drunkenness than ours was alla wine druvk- 
enness, and were enough to prove, were 
proof necessary, that wine-drinking will not 
make a sober people. 


RR 
THE BROOKLYN COUNCIL 


It is a somewhat awkward thing to speak 
in anticipation of a council which meets 
after we go to press, but whose proceedings 
may already be known to our readers when 
they peruse these lines. In such a case 
prophecy should be very sparingly indulged 
in, lest the result confound the prophet. 
Our intimation last week that it would be 
the policy of Plymouth Church to denounce 
the council as ez parte is borne out by the 
echoes from abroad. The Union Park 
church, in Chicago, refuses to be represented 
on this ground, we understand. Two other 
churches, the pastors or leading members 
in which are understood to be in intimate 
relations with Mr. Beecher—the Plymouth 
church in Chicago, and the South church 
in Springfield, Mass.—bave also declined to 
attend. 

The correspondence between Mr. Beecher 
and Drs. Budingtcn and Storrs has been 
published, and bears out the intimation given 
in Dr. Beecher’s letter. The essence of itis 
that Mr. Beecher was asked if his church 
would consent toa mutual council to con. 
sider the two following questions: 





‘*1. Does the order and usage of Congre- 
gational churches permit a member who has 
entered into public covenant with a church 
to terminate his. relations with that church 
by his own volition or act, so that no action 
on the part of the church is requisite tosuch 
termination of membership? ~ 

“2. Was the action of Plymouth Church 
on the 81st October, 1873, in dropping a 
member against whom grave and specific 
charges had been formally presented, an ac- 
tion in accordance with the usages of Con- 
gregational churches and with their under- 
standing of the rule of Christian discipline ?” 


Mr. Beecher replied that he thought Ply- 
mouth Church would consent to-such a 
council if the first question could be so 
amended as to read: ‘‘ Does the Word of God 
and the order and usage of Congregational 
churches permit a member who has entered 
into public covenant with a church to term- 
inate, in any case, his relations,” etc. The 
second question be would be willing to sub- 


‘mit toa council if it could be stated in a 


general form, and not withspecial reference 
to an individual case. These changes the 
two pastors declined to allow and the cor- 
respondence terminated. 

The strategic gains of this correspondence 
are doubtless with Mr. Beecher. He has 
put his two brethren into the position of 
declining the apparently reasonable condi- 
tion that the Bible should be admitted as an 
element in deciding the propriety of ecclesi- 
astical procedure, and it will be very diffi- 
cult to make people see why Mr. Beecher’s 
amendments wére not admissible, if it were 
merely desired to settle amicably a en 
of church order. 

Mr. Beecher’s chief advantage in this 
contest arises from the fact that Drs. Storrs 
and Budington have avoided the most 
direct course for accomplishing their object. 
What they want to secure, it is generally 
alleged, is to relieve Congregationalism of 
responsibility for a church and its pulpit 
which seem content to allow the land to 
be covered “ like a mist” with seandals. To 
Drs. Storrs and Budington such a state of 
things is intolerable; but, instead of di- 
rectly asking Plymouth Church to vindicate 
itself and its pastor, and taking steps for dis- 
fellowship if it refused, they have taken ad- 
vantage of a vastly less important. question, 
by which they expect to secure their. end of 
relieving themselves of responsibility for 
that. church. Whether a member’s witb- 
drawal from a church can ever be regarded 
as terminating his connection without 
church action is of no great importance, 
compared with the question whether. the 
honor and purity of ministers and members 
who stay in, the church shall be maintained. 
But this-last question—the only real one, in“ 
the opision of most preple-cinnet ‘before the 
cours} * 


[March 26, 1874, 














Eilitovial Botes. 


Tue Jnterior thinks that we have exactly stated 
the substance of the question which will come 
before the Chicago Presbytery in the trial ot 
Professor Swing—viz., whether room can be 
made within the Presbyterian fold for men of 
the type of Horace Bushnell and Frederick W. 
Robertson. Everybody knows that there is 
considerable difference between the views otf 
such men and the dogmas of the Westminster 
Confession. Butif the editor of The Juterior 
has not often heard Presbyterian ministers re- 
pudiate with beat certain statements in 
that Confession his ministerial acquaint- 
ance must be limited. When ministérs at 
their ordination give an affirmative answer 
to the question: “Do you sincerely receive 
and adopt the Confession of Faith of this 
Church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures?” it is not 
likely that all or most of them intend by that 
assent to express their belief that that Confes- 
sion, ipsissimis verbdis, is infallibly true. A good 
many of them are ready then and on every 
other occasion to say that, while the Confession 
undoubtedly does ‘‘ contain,” for substance, 
the system of doctrines taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, it also contains a good many things 
that are not in the Scriptures at all and 
that are not true. The infallibility of the 
Westminster Confession is not yet accepted as 
de fide by all Presbyterian ministers. With 
what The Interior says in the following para- 
graph we heartily agree : 

“Tf THe INDEPENDENT is correct, if a place 
can be found in the Presbyterian fold for men 
who sympathize with the theology of Dr. Bush- 
nell and others, then, sooner than keep up the 
farce of professing a creed which the church 
has outworn, sooner than practice the dishon- 
esty of exacting vows which are not observed, 
we should say: Cut down the Confession ol 
Faith to the dimensions of the church’s belief. 
Ask ministers to make no vows the observance 
of which the church will not enforce, and de- 
liver us from the reproach of havinga theology 
in our symbols which we canuot preach in ow 
pulpits.” 

Amen to allthat! There are hundreds of Pres 
byterian ministers who cannot preach in tkeir 
pulpits the doctrines of theirerced. It would 
not only add to their comfort, but would might- 
ily promote the cause of Christ to cut down 
the Presbyterian Confession to the dimensions 
of Scripture and of common sense. 








HERE is a little question which we should 
like to submit to the Brooklyn Council, if that 
body can spare any time from its discussions of 
polity to attend to theological matters. The 
quotation which we subjoin is from a Milwau- 
kee paper, concerning the doctrinal position of 
a Congregational minister in that city—the 
Rev. Mr. Dudley. Somebody had said that Mr. 
Dudley’s views were very much fike those of 
Hosea Ballou, the great Universalist. To this 
the writer makes the reply which we quote. 
The theological nomenclature which he em- 
ploys seems to us somewhat novel, and we 
should like to know whether !t — be con- 
sidered orthodox: 

‘“*There is not so much inmeney in essen- 
tials between Mr. Dudley and Hosea Ballou as 
there is between Ballou and John Calvin, Both 
of those teachers derived their ‘stock in trade’ 
from ‘ Adam’s fall,’ and made man’s salvation 
a ‘commercial transaction’; with this. differ- 
ence only: Ballou’s transaction was a wholesale 
purchase, ‘ buyer’s option’; Calvin’s purchase 
a retail tradb, ‘seller’s option.’ The Devil 
was the vender in both cases, and the settle- 
ment of the estate- of a bankrupt who had 
‘hung out more than he could dry’ being the 
cause of the sale.” 


Tue Presbytery of New Brunswick has adopt- 
ed a paper protesting against the proposed 
amendment of the constitution of New Jersey, 
which declares that “‘no property of any kind, 
protected by law, except that owned by the 
United States, the: state, counties, townships, 
cities, or boroughs, shall be exempt by law from 
its full share of all state, county, township, and 
eity taxes and assessments, except burying- 
grounds and cemeteries held by stock compa- 
nies.”? This, if adopted, would “terminate,” 
as the Presbytery says, “tall exemption from 
taxation of the property of charitable, educa- 
tional, and religious institutions.» Just so, ex. 
actly ; and just so it should be under a system 
of equal and impartial taxation. The argu- 
ment of the Presbytery against the amend- 
‘ment is the oft-repeated argument drawn 
from the benefits of such institutions, which, 
‘whenever generalized, refutes itself. By far 
the largest part of the property on which 
taxes are paid ‘contributes by its uses to the 
public good. It is private property, individual 
‘or corporates yet society, as a whole, is im- 
mensely benefited by it. Is thisa reason why 
it should not be taxed? Not at all; andthe 
reason is really no better when urged in behalf 
of church property or that of charitable insti- 
tutions. The amount of church property in 
New Jersey in 1870 was $18,347,150. For the 
last two decades it has more than doubled 
during eattt decadS§ ‘ana, if it shall increase at 
this rate for the next five decades, it-will at the 
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end of the period be more than $597,108,800, 
or about equal to the whole assessed valuation 
of property in that state in 1870. During each 
of the last two decades church property in the 
United States has doubled ; and at this rate of 
increase it will amount at the end of three de- 
cades to $2,835, 868,648, or more than $500,000, - 
000 in excess of our present national debt. 
The question which the people have to deter- 
mine is whether they will allow this immense 
amount of property, that is doubling every 
ten years, to remain entirely untaxable and free 
from the burden of contributing its fair share 
toward the necessary expenses of government, 
and by consequence impose an increased bur- 
den upon the property that is taxed. Public 
sentiment is rapidly coming to the right con- 
clusion on this subject. 


WE recently represented the close commu- 
nion Baptists as teaching ‘‘ that the Lord’s Sup. 
per as administered in the Pedobaptist churches 
is not the Lord’s Supper at all; thatit is merely 
a sentimental ceremony, and not a sacrament; 
and that every observance of it outside of the 
ranks of the immersed is an offense to Christ» 
committed either in ignorance or in willfulness.’, 
The Examiner and Chronicle says that this para. 
graph “shows a fertility and audacity of mis- 
statement not to be expected even in THE In- 
DEPENDENT,’’ and alleges that we have repre- 
sented Baptists as saying what they have not 
said, what they have not thought of saying, and 
what they covld not say without repudiating 
their faith in their great cardinal principle o¢ 
every man’s right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience.”’ To test this 
matter, we wish to ask Zhe Hxaminer three cat" 
egorical questions, and after this accusation 
against us we think we have a right to demand 
categorical answers. 1. Do you or do you not 
consider the commemorative supper celebrated 
in Pedobaptist churches to be the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 2. As administered by these churches, is 
it or is it not avalid sacrament? 3. Is or is not 
the observance of the supper by persons who 
have not been immersed an offense against 
Christ, committed either in ignorance or in will- 
fulness? When these questions are answered 
weshall have something more to say. 


Tue Baptist Weekly prints in parallel columns 
two utterances of Dr. Fulton which exactly 
contradict each other and which are not capa- 
ble of reconciliation. We presume that the 
publication causes no dismay to the doughty 
Doctor, though the sight of these parallel col- 
umns must have reminded him of what took 
place in a certain Western University not many 
years ago.~ The hero of our story was at that 
time a student in that universty, in the 
same class with Fulton. He was then and he 
bas been since one of the most ardent ad- 
wirers of our Brooklyn Boanerges ; indeed, he 
was Fulton’s chum at a certain time when that 
embryo Spurgeon was rooming alone. One 
Monday morning our hero, then a Freshman, 
was called up in his class to recite from the 
Greek Testament. He boldly rose, holding in 
his hand a book whose parallel columns of 
Greek and English were not visible to the pro- 
fessor. ‘Pronounce the Greek,” said the in- 
structor. The student pronounced. “ Trans- 
late,” said the instructor. The student read 
with almost startling fluency. ‘* Ye-e-s,” said 
the preceptor; “you read the Greek pretty 
well, Mr. Shortweight; and you read the En- 
glish very well; but there is not the slightest 
connection between the two!”’ 


Tue New York World lectures those clergymen 
who have ventured to call the memory of the 


- late ex-President Fillmore to account for his 


signature and eager execution of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Law. The sum of the World's 
apology for Mr. Fillmore’s course is the fact 
that Henry Clay was the author of the Catmpro- 
mise Measures, of which the Fugitive Slave 
Law was one; that he urgently advocated the 
whole batch at the time of its adoption, and 
afterward gave it his support when the law was 
put in force. We do not see that this im- 
proves the case of Mr. Fillmore at all or 
renders him less amenable to just criticism. 
The law itself, besides being an outrage upon 
human rights in the end sought, was sum- 
mary, harsh, and exceedingly offensive in its 
provisions. It denied to the alleged fugi- 
tive the right of trial by jury on the ques- 
tion of fact at the place where the claim was 
enforced and made the whole trial virtually 
ex parte, It was no better because Mr. Clay, a 
Southern man and a notorious compromiser, 
advocated the measure ; and certainly no better 
because President Fillmore, a Northern man, 
whose antecedents had beenanti-slavery, signed 
the bill. General Taylor was opposed to the 
bill, and, bad he lived, he would have vetoed it. 
Mr. Fillmore signed it; and, while he contra- 
dicted his own previous record thereby, he 
gave effect to one of the most outrageous laws 


that ever disgraced any country. He evidently. 


sought to make himself acceptable to tha slave 
poweresthe power that then made Presidente ; 
but be effectually and deservedly achisrsd 
own political rain and infamy, . 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wuen the two houses of Congress met im 
joint convention to count the electoral votes 
cast for President and Vice-President, as the re- 
sult of the last presidential election, they were 


confronted with the fact that two sets of votes 


had been cast in Louisiana, and, hence, sub- 
jected to the necessity of counting one or the 
other or rejecting both. Prior tothe meeting, 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, through its chairman, Senator Morton, 
had made a preliminary report im regard to 
presidential electors in Louisiana, in the adop- 
tion of which the Committee were unanimous. 
In respect to the ‘‘ Lynch Board” of canvass- 
ers, on the validity of whose proceedings rested 
the claims of the Grant electors, the Committee 
said : 

‘* The Lynch Board, in making the count and 
declaration as to the election of electors, did so 
without having before them any of the official 
returns of the election as made out by the 
officers of the election, under the laws of the 
state, and had nolegal evidence before them at 
all upon which they could count the votes ; but 
their count was made up upon documents, 
affidavits, and statements, ex Fv alag in their 
character, having no legal validity, and which 
could not, in the very nature of things, form 
the basis of an accurate and reliable declara- 
tion of the result of the election.” 

For the reason here stated, as well as for 
other reasons, the two houses of Congress re- 
jected the vote of the Grant electors, while en 
different grounds they also rejected that of 
the Greeley electors, and thus deprived Louisi- 
ana of any vote in the choice of*President. 

Now it so happens that the present Kellogg 
government of Louisiana, including state offi- 

cers and the legislature, is exposed to all the 

objections that were deemed conclusive by 

both houses of Congress as against the Grant 

electors. The election was held at the same 

time. The pretended canvass was made by the 

same board and in the same manner, The 

circumstances in the two cases are exactly 

parallel so far as the validity of the proceedings 

of the Lynch Board is concerned. Will some 

lawyer then please to tell us (Senator Morton, 

for example) how Congress is to be justifted in 

rejecting the vote of the Grant electors, pro- 

vided the Kellogg government of to-day is the 

lawfully elected government of Louisiana? 

The claims of the two are precisely the same. 

If those of either are valid, then those of the. 
other must be. If those of either be invalid, | 
then those of the other must be equally so. 

There is absolutely no difference io the legal 

merits of the two cases. 

EELS SSSR ae ae %: 

SomEBopy signing himself “A: N. B.’’ reé 
cently wrote tothe Presbylerian detailing the 
circumstances of his baptism when a child, in 
Lewisburg, Pa., and stating that Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, better known as Timothy Titcomb, who 
was then pastar of the Unitarian or Christian 
church in that place, patted him on the head 
after baptism and said to him something about 
being a better boy now that “the priest had 
sprinkled holy water on his head.” Knowing 
the utter untruth of the story, we sent the item 
to the gentleman concerned, and have received 
from him a note in which he says : 


“T never lived in Lewisburg, never was a 
minister of any denomivation,. never patted 
anybody on the head after baptism, and Mr. ‘A. 
N. B.,” of the Presbyterian, is simply mistaken, 
It is not my habit to speak lightly of religious 
ordinances of any sort, and under no circum- 
stances did I ever make use of the language 
attributed to me in the extract to which you 
have so kindly called my attention.” : 





It is absolutely essential for a poct that he be 
natural, as well as imaginative. His picture 
must be drawn not from English poetry, but 
from his own observation. The man who sees 
his deserted villages and hears his skylarks and 
Hiunets through Goldsmith’s eyes or Words: 
worth’s ears, is but a second-hand poet. The foi- 
lowing extract from an actual letter written in 
this office declining a poem from a not un- 
known writer, will indicate in a very concrete 
form what is this error which contradicts one of 
the first canons of poetical criticism—Be nat- 
ural: 

“ When you drew a picture ofa forest haunt 
in summer, I tried to imagine and see what you 
described. I immediately got into confusion, 
It sounded well; but, botanically, it was all 
awry. You drew it from your imagination ; or, 
rather, from the poetry of your reading, and 
not from Nature. I don’t know scenery in 
your region very well; bat(1) I doubt some- 
what if the ‘firs,’ ‘ willows,’ ‘aspens,’ ‘ oaks,’ 
and ‘dogwood’ grow together. (2) I doubt 
those ‘deisies’ in ‘summer’ on-the ‘slope.’ 
But it is possible. (8);There is no ‘heather’ 


in the United States, except a very little, 


fw Tewksbury, Mass. (4) If there were heath- 
er op that ‘side-bill,” it would be a dry 
hill, and it would he brake, and not ‘fern.’ 
(5) ‘Daffodile’ do not grow on side-hills or any- 

else in gardens. (6) Ofaligreen, 


semerald’ te tab tei kistto describe ‘ willows,” 











bine’s golden bell’ may be right if you méan 
what is commonly called honeysuckle. 
(9) What the ‘amber’ dropped in summer by 
the poplar is I cannot guess.” 

Will some six or seven hundred of our intend- 
ing poetical correspondents please not to read 
this note; for it is a great convenience to us, 
compelled, as we are, to decline nearly all the 
poetry sent to us, to come across such words as 
“lark,” ‘nightingale,’’ “primrose,’”’ “ sloe,” 
“heath,” ‘gorze,” or ‘‘curfew,’’ which inva- ” 
riably suggest the waste-basket. 





-..-In one of Dr, Brown-Sequard’s lectures 
at Boston, the other day, he mentioned cases in 
which certain disorders of the nerves had so 
affected the mind that the tongue of the 
patient, which is always an unruly member, be- 
came utterly unmanageable, and involuntari- 
ly uttered very foolish and improper words. 
One of the most eminent mathematicians of 
the age is, according to the lecturer, in the 
habit of saying aloud, now and then, in spite 
of himself, a word which no gentleman would 
wish to speak. Another case is still more re- 
markable: ; 


an My friend Dr. E. C. Seguin related the case 
of a clergyman who was troubled in this way 
and whose affection took a peculiar form. Im- 
mediately after having begun the Lord’s Pray- 
er, after having said ‘Our Father which art 
in Heaven,’ he invariably exclaimed, ‘Let 
Him stay there.’ [Greatlaughter.] Ofcourse, 
he had to give up preaching.” 


This looks to us a little like a spasmodic 
movement of intellectual honesty. For a 
great many people, when they pray to the 
Father who is in Heaven, mean just what this 
minister was wont to say—‘“Let Him stay 
there!’? 


.-». We find that not Congregationalists 
only, but everybody else wants a verbatim 
report of the doings of the great Congrega- 
tional Couneil now being held in the Rev. Dr. 
Budington’s church, in Brooklyn. We have en- 
gaged acorps of experienced phonographic re- 
porters, and expect to do this work satisfactorily 
to all parties. Not knowing how much space 
will be required, we cannot say positively that we 
shall print the whole of the report in our next 
issue. But we shall do the best we can ; and, if the 
Council should continue its sessions through 
several days, we may be compelled to omita 
part of it until the following week. In answer 
to numerous letters, we will say that this report 
will appear in the columns of Tue InpePenp- 
ENT. Whether we shall afterward decide to 
issue tuc same in pamphlet form will depend 
upon circumstances. 

...-The best thing we have heard from Dr. 
Porteous was his statement the other night in 
Brooklyn of his reasons for coming to this 
country. He came here, he said, “to see 
whetber the American people cared for bim, 
and whether they would accept what he could 
give asa literary dish, and whether he could 
get money here in a gentlemanly way.” It may 
be said that this avowal does not indicate the 
highest conception of the clerical calling; but 
it has the merit of being intelligible. There is 
not the least bit of cant aboutit, and we have no 
reason to doubt that itis strictly true. 


..--** All of the latest advices from Minneso- 
ta are united,” says the Tribune, “in declaring 
Indian Commissioner Smith completely inno- 
cent of all dishonesty in the infamous pine 
lands transaction. While the verdict is against 
the sale, it exonerates Mr. Smith from all com. 
plicity in it.” The people who incited. these 
charges against Mr. Smith, and who have been 
dogging bim fora year with the most malicious 
accusations, knew when they began, and have 
known ell the while that heis a thoroughly 
honest man. That was just why they wanted 
to destroy him. 

...-Lhe white waitresses at the Mansion 
House in Troy refused to attend at table upon 
the Hampton Singers, who were guests the 
other day at that hotel; whereupon Mr, 
Stearns, the proprietor, indignant at the affront 
intended by his servants, appealed to his 
boarders, who promptly volunteered in force 
and served the Singers royally. The little inci- 
dent shows very clearly who and what the peo- 
ple are who strenuously object to association 
with negroes. 

....Tbe students of Cambridge (England) 
University Union, aftera two hours’ debate, 
passed by sixty-seven votes to fifty-three a mo- 
tion condemning the policy pursued by the 
Prussian Government toward its Roman Cath- 
olic subjects, as “inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of religious equality.” King William 
may depend upon it that the resolution of the 
Cambridge students more nearly expresses the 


sentiments of educated Englishmen than the 


Geliyerances of the London mass-meeting. _ 
...-The Rey. LM, Atwood, whose connection 

with The Christian Leader terminates this week, 

4s going to Cambridge, Mass, as pastor of a 


_ Universalist church in that goodly town. 


v«..n English boy,,on being asked the other 
day: who wes. prime minister of Englapd, ap-" 
swered, without besitation ; “ Mr, Spurgeon.” 
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Religions Juteltigence, 


...-For certain personal reasons, Dr. Brooks’a@ 
“New Departure” has received scant favor 
from several of the Universalist newspapers. 
The Christian Leader of this city, bearing the: 
name of Dr. Chapin (and managed hitherto by- 
the Rev. I. M. Atwood, one of the best of edi~ 
tors and most genial of gentlemen, whose 
place, just made vacant, will not be easily filled),. 
bas givento the booka warm welcome. The: 
Universalist, of Boston, another most respecta~ 
ble paper, has done likewise; but one or two: 
of the Western journals of the denomination 
have treated it rather coolly. Those best quali- 
fied - to judge, however, say that the dissent of 
these journalsis not altogether unprejudiced, 
and does not fairly represent the denomination. 
This opinion is strengthened by the action of 
the Universalist Ministerial Association of 
Northern Ohio, held in Cleveland, March 6th, 
at which the following resolutions were passed : 

‘* Resolved, That we are in substantial sym- 
pathy with our brother, Dr. Brooks, in so far 
as, in his recently published work, he urges our 
denomination to more earnest and direct work 
for the salvation of souls and for higher at- 
tainments in spiritual life. 

“* Resolved, That anything in the language or 
tone of our denominational press that tends to 
beget the impresgion that in these respects the 
great body of our ministers and people are not 
at one with him is misleading and tobe sin-~ 
cerely deprecated.” 

Upon this The Christian Leader makes the fol~ 
lowing comment: 

‘* These brethren seem to see that this book 
bears a message of spiritual quickening to the 
churches, and they are unwilling that its good 
impression be lost througa the diversion of 
the popular attention to certain points of dis- 
pute Their action in the matter is significant, 
as indicating a belief that some of our papers 
have so criticised the work as to convey the 
impression that the leaders of opinion in the 
Universalist Church are hostile to any serious 
effort to awaken a profounder religious life. 
The discussion has taken such a course as to 








obscure the fact that Dr. Brooks’s purpose was 


not so much to expose errors and defects as 
to beget a deeper desire for ‘ the life of God in 
the heart of man.’ The locality whence the 
declaration emanates is significant also, for it 
is from the Ohio organ of our Church that the 
most relentless opposition to the book has 
come, 


--eeThe report of the adoption of a plan of 
union by committees representing the North- 
ern Presbyterians and the Cumberland body, 
which we found in explicit terms in one of the 
daily papers, proves to be premature. The 
committees met at Nashville and had a very 
friendly session, and passed several resolutions 
setting forth the desirableness of union and 
recommending that a joint committee for con- 
tinued conference be appointed by the two 
bodies; but no plan of union was agreed upon. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians preserted the 
plan whose outline we sketched two weeks ago, 
by which both Confessions of Faith were to be 
retained as they are and regarded as of equal 
authority. But the other committee was not 
moved to accept this proposition. Their ac- 
ceptance of it, which was reported, seemed to 
us when we heard it a miracle of grace; and 
we are sorry but not surprised to have the re- 
port contradicted. Some day or other, good 
brethren of the Northern Church, you will be 
obliged to come to the terms of the Cumber- 
janders, and there is no use of fighting against 
the inevitable. Some of the strongest men in 
your denomination already stand on the Con- 
fession of the Cumberland body. The last 
moderator of your General Assembly stands 
there, if we mistake not ; and there are plenty 
more like him. Why not give them a Jegiti- 
mate footing within your own ranks? The 
matters concerning which you differ with 
your Cumberland brethren are matters about 
which it is hardly worth while to quarrel; and 
so far as they are of importance the Cumber. 
landers are quite as near right as you are, and 
the Christian world will think so more and 
more as the years go by. 


+eeeMr. Murray’s request for a six months’ 
vacation and the appointment of a colleague 
was discussed in a very lively way at a busi- 
ness meeting of his pew-holders, last week. 
Deacom-Farnsworth, who has always been re- 
gardeé as Mr. Murray’s firmest supporter, 
made a few remarks which had at least the 
merit of frankness. He believed in Mr. Murray; 
thought he was a preacher of remarkable pow- 
er ; knew that he had had a great influence in 
New England; and was heartily in favor of 
giving him the vacation asked for. But he had 
his doubts as to whether the failure of his 
health was owing to labor in connection with 
his church. ‘He did not doubt that Mr. Mur- 
ray was io ill health, and he thought he had 
better stop lecturing.” The Deacon also de- 
clared th»t he had told Mr. Murray that his lec- 
ture on “Civilized Heathen” was “a poor lec- 
ture, even from a literary standpoint,” and in- 
timated that his other lectures on “ Deacons ”* 
and “ My Creed ’’ were very little better. Evy- 


‘ently, be did pot think that the good done by 


the delivery of these lectures throughout New 
England was enough to make up for thedamage 
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done the church by Mr. Murray’s lack of pas- 
toral service. The congregations were still 
large, he said; bat the church was not sostrong 
in vital force as it was two years ago. He 
thought the time had come, equally for the 
church and for its pastor, to find out what he is 
doing for the life of Park-street church. Several 
other persons made remarks. Most of them 
spoke ip the same vein with Deacon Farns- 
worth ; but a few were inclined to take a less 
anxious view of the case. One of these,a Mr. 
Thompson, “believed that Mr. Murray was a 
true Christian, and that he would come round 
all right.” Certainly we hope so. But it is 
rathera singular thing fora man to say of his 
minister. 


-.--Not only the English Freeman, but the 
Christian Advocate, of this city, have been im- 
posed upon bya clever fiction of Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s concerning the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Mr. Parker wrote for his own paper an 
article entitled ** As it Should Be,” in which he 
represented a delegation from bis church as in- 
viting the primate of all England to assist in 
the dedication of their new tabernacle, and 
receiving from him an affirmative and very 
gracious reply, in which he said: 

“Brethren, our love must be reciprocal. 
You, as Nonconformists, must occupy, as occa- 
sion serves, tbe pulpits of the Episcopal 
Church. You will be welcomed and honored 
for Christ’s sake. I need not say more.” 

This sentence and others of the same tenor 
were quoted in The Freeman as veritable utter- 
ances of Archbishop Tait. The news was quite 
too good to be true; but the well-known sym- 
pathy of this distinguished man with Dissenting 
Christians gave it some color of verity. The 
Advocate, of this city, fell bodily into the trap, 
and made the liberality of the English Arch- 
bishop a foil with which to set off the in- 
tolerance of our own metropolitan. But, 
although Dr. Tait is much more catholic in his 
feelings than Bishop Potter, his treatment of 
Dissenters is not yet just ‘‘ as it should be.” We 
trust, however, that Dr. Parker’s fable may 
prove a true prophecy and be speedily fulfilled. 


...-An organization entitled ‘“‘ The Evangel- 
ical Ministers’ Association of Boston and Vicin- 
ity’’ has been formedinthatcity. Its doctrinal 
basis is ‘* the broad bistoric evangelical catholic 
ground which has been occupied by all vital 
Christians from the beginning,” whatever that 
may be; and it is further said toembrace “‘the 
consensus of truth affirmed by all the reformed 
confessions of faith, and particularly belief inthe 
Divine-human person and atoning work of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as the only 
source of salvation and the center of all true 
Christian union and fellowship.’’ Ministers of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian denominatiors will unite init, and 
its meetings will be quarterly, begioning with 
the first Monday in January of each year. 


..--In Sweden it has beer’ hitberto almost 
impossible to get out of the Established Church 
(Lutheran) into any of the Dissenting churches, 
and the members of these churches have been 
subjected to certain legal disabilities of a very 
tormenting character. A law bas recently 
been passed by which, upon the expression of 
a desire to join another communion on the part 
of any person over 18 years of age, the pastor 
of his parish is obliged to register the transfer, 
This reform will, it is said, lead speedily to the 
removal.of the other legal embarrassments in 
marriage and baptism under which the Dis- 
senters are now laboring. 


-.--As theresult of the revival in St. Louis, 
more than a thousand persons have already 
been added to the various churches there and 
the gathering of the fruits has only just begun, 
Better even than this large accession to the 
churches is the strengthening of the ties of union 
between the churches and the pulling down of 
barriere between denominations which the re- 
vival has brought about. Old feuds and 
grudges have been buried, and the rising tide 
of Christian love has submerged the old Jand- 
marks of division. Mr. Hammond has closed 
his labors in St. Louis. 


..--At least a thousand gentlemen walked 
two and two behind the hearse which bore to 
the grave the body of the Rev. Thomas Binney. 
Among them were the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir 
Charles Reed, M. P., Mr. H. Richard, M. P., 
Mr. Edward Miall, Mr. Edward Baines, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M. P., Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. P., 
and a number of Nonconformist ministers, 
The Rev. Dr. Allon read the greater part of the 
service at the grave and delivered an address. 
Two concluding prayers and the benediction 
were said by Dean Stanley from the head of the 
grave. 

e.--Dr. Porteous will preach on Sunday 
mornings at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
and in the evening at Dr. Budington’s church. 
His new organization is called “All Souls 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” It claims to be- 
yoyal to the Episcopal body and will ask for 
recognition by the bishop. If it cannot get into 
the diocese, it will make a virtueof necessity 
and stay out. 





-».-The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New Orleans wants $5,000 in 25-cent sub- 
scriptions to pay its debts and put it on a 
working basis. If but a few of our readers 
will respond to their appeal the amount they 
require will be made up. 


--s-The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, of Boston, the organization of the 
‘* Liberal”? churches, has secured nearly $58,000 
toward the erection of a new building. 


«..-The English New Testament revisers 
were working, at last advices, upon the 4th 
chapter of the 1st Epistle of St. Peter. 


Washington. 


Wasxincton, March 2ist, 1874. 

Arter four months of debate upon the 
currency question, the Senate has solemnly 
resolved to begin afresh on Monday next and 
to allow of no interruption to the stream of 
talk till it actually exhausts itself. An at- 
tempt was made to fix a time when the de- 
bate sbould close, but it was impossible to 
come to an agreement, The next best thing 
was to resolve to stand by this one question 
hereafter till it is finished. A majority of 
the senators, itis said, are determined by 
the middle of the week to close the consid- 
eration of the subject by an all-night session, 
if it cannot be done in any other way. This 
is the Senate’s “ previous question,” and 
is the only method under its rules for the 
slaughter of the garrufous. It should have 
been resorted to weeks ago; but, spite of the 
brave resolutions of leading senators, it would 
not in the least surprise me if set speeches 
were to be made on this subject for two or 
three weeks longer. Nearly every senator 
has spoken and some have spoken three or 
four times—that is, they have delivered 
three or four set speeches, each three or 
four hours long. How much hope is there 
of a body capable of such exploits? Of 
the fifty or sixty speeches made not more 
than three or four have shown any real 
knowledge of the subject of finance. Men 
who have no culture and no business ex. 
perience which gives an insight into the 
principles under discussion get up and talk 
for hours upon the currency. ‘‘ Paper is 
better than gold or silver,” say they, ‘“‘and 
the more we have of it the better.” This is 
the substance of a dozen speeches on this 
question, and two or three senators have 
openly admitted that they would like to see 
the currency (legal-tender and bank-notes) 
increased to one thousand millions, There 
is considerable hope of preventing an in- 
crease of legal-tenders; but the bank circu. 
lation will be increased, without doubt. As 
the Ways and Means Committee will con- 
sent to an increase of legal-tenders to 400,- 
000,000, provided that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall not have to 
pay out or call in any amount at his 
pleasure, it is considered probable that the 
Senate will also agree to this degree of ex- 
pansion. Practically it will be but a slight 
increase, for nearly all the so-called ‘* re- 
serve” has been paid out and is now in cir- 
culation. 

lf the President had a financial policy 
and would show the interest in it that he 
exhibited in the San Domingo and other 
schemes, he could easily carry it through, 
Quite a number of senators and representa- 
tives are undecided upon this question, and 
a moderate Administration policy could not 
fail of success. The President, however, 
bas no wish on the subject. It is well 
known tkat his opinions incline to conserva- 
tism ; but he perceives the strong feeling of 
the South and West in favor of inflation, 
and does not care to encounter it. The re- 
sult will be that we shall drift. before the 
uncertain winds of public opinion, and the 
country will have to experience many pan- 
ics like that of last autumn before the people 
will discover that the sefest way is to have 
an honest rather than a dishonest currency; 
that the truth is better than a lie. 

The work of investigation goes on brave- 
ly by the various committees of Congress. 
The Ways and Means have reviewed a 
mass of interesting facts in regard to 
*‘mofteties,” and speedy reform is certain: 
Probably the principle of an extra reward 
to detectives and informers will remain ; but 
nosuch amounts will be paid in the future 
as were paid in past years, nor will salaried 
officers be‘allowed to share in this compen- 
sation. ‘Why should they? Pay the collect- 
oran ample salary~ten thousand ‘dollars: 
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would not be too much in New York—and” 
then make him do his duty. To let him 
have extra compensation for the collection 
of duties which have been evaded is to 
tempt him to dereliction of duty. Under 
the present system the worse the officer 
the greater his income from moieties, To 
shut his eyes for a time to the frauds and 
mistakes of importers, two or three years 
later adds tens of thousands to his pay. 
Congress will in some way correct the evil, 
though the present system will not be en- 
tirely abolished. 

The investigation into District affairs 
goes on industriously, and the committee 
seems disposed to get at all the important 
facts. - 

We have had a curious development from 

the Pension Bureau during the week. Not 
long ago grave charges were preferred 
against the Commissioner of Pensions by a 
newspaper correspondent. He responds, 
denying most of the charges, and accuses 
the correspondent of malice the cause for 
it lying in the fact that said correspondent 
was dismissed from the pay-roll of the 
Bureau, on which her name had rested for a 
year or two without rendering any service. 
Iam told that this is not an‘uncommon thing 
here; indeed, it is but a short time ago that 
I heard that a lady had drawn $100 a month 
for three years in one of the departments, 
and during all that time never did a day’s 
work. In some cases political work is re- 
warded in this way. The cases are 
few, doubtless, but the abuse is great. 
Commissioner Baker admits that he has 
“detailed” furniture from his Bureau to 
his house; bat he defends the act as 
as proper under the circumstances. I have 
no doubt he is a good officer and an honest 
man; but the usage he defends is a most 
dangerous one. The moment a public off- 
cer begins to fit up a room in his private 
house at the expense of the United States 
Treasury, where will he stop? An un- 
scrupulous officer easily can go to the ex- 
treme of entirely furnishing his habitation 
at the expense of the Government. See to 
what lengths the ‘‘ carriage” abuse went in 
the case of a Cabinet member. A splendid 
establishment, solely for family use, was paid 
for out of a contingent fund. Yet Commis- 
sioner Baker, who perceives the gross im- 
propriety of paying for political work out 
of the Treasury, sees no wrong in the 
private use of a public carriage. There are 
to-day dozens of men on the pay-rolls of the 
departments and bureaus who are the driy- 
ers, footmen, and house servants of heads 
of departments and bureaus. Wherein is it 
any less.reprehensible than the placing of a 
political writer on one of the pay-rolls? 
These abuses must stand or fall together, 
So long as the highest officials are not 
ashamed to “detail” men from the public 
service for private use it will be impossible 
to make the practice alluded to by Mr. 
Baker disreputable. D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue best ‘‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They aleo sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL INsTITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropatbic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the immense pressure 
of advertising, we present this week one of 
the ablest and in many respects the best 
number of THE INDEPENDENT ever issued. 
We think our subscribers, one and all, will 
endorse our statement. 








Tue United States Piano Company, of 


} 810 Broadway, in this city, is now in the 


seventh year of a successful business, with 

no agents and no commissions allowed any 

one for selling. The company is able to 

ship direct to families anywhere a first-class 

piano for $290. It is an incorporated com- 

pavy, is prompt and responsible, and will 

forwardgizculars free. See their advertise- 
ment, ou enother page ‘ 
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CHARLES SUMNER, 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


Tens of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want tosee the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator, The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery in 
about six weeks from this date, 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee sball be equal to Ritchie's 
** Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber, 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively be re- 
funded. — 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

We ask our friends in every section of the 
country to sce to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shall be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
ever heen produced at the subscription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of Taz INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 
orders. 
(RR a 


AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. . 





One of the safest fire insurance com- 
panies in the United States is the American 
Insurance Company, of Chicago. Its annual 
statement, presented in this issue of Tum In- 
DEPENDENT, shows that the company has 
acquired assets of over $1,600,000, and on 
the ist of January, 1874, it had 109,465 
policies in force. It insures only the safest 
and most desirable class of rural property, 
of which the proportion of losses is very 
slight. Of its total business no less than 
105,279 policies are written upon farm 
buildings, private dwellings, and detached 
property; while the remainder, 4,186 poli- 
cies, are upon churches and schoolhouses, 
It has no insurance upon mercbandisg, mills, 
shops, stores, boarding-houses, or city 
property, and, hence, is not subject. to large 
losses by a single fire. Its growth has been 
remarkably rapid. From 1839 to 1864 it 
issued but 9,960 policies;-in the next five 
years—1864 to 1869—it increased to 20,171; 
andjn the next five years—1869 to 1874—it 
issued 123,503 policies. It was entirely un- 
affected by the Chicago fire, and its assets 
are so. invested as to be unaffected by any 
great conflagration or commercial disaster- 
We know of no insurance company in the 
United States that is more safe in its bus- 
iness and offers a larger proportion of se- 
curity to its patrons. 


AN AWFUL PRICE. 


Tue biggest price ever paid for a single 
share of bank stock in the world, probably, 
was lately given for ashare—a single share— 
of the Chemical Bank of this city. It 
brought fifteen hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars. Some little time since a single share 
of the same bank was sold at eleven hundred 
and thirty dollars, and those figures were then 
considered ‘‘ perfectly enormous.” We in- 
tend to give @ more extended notice of this 
institution to our readers at an early day. 
We have already printed sketches of eight 
or ten of these corporations (one this week), 
and others will appear as we have time to 
prepare and space to publish them. 
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‘SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVEST- 
\ MENTS. 


A PERPLEXING question to those having 
money to invest is, How can a remuner- 
ative rate of interest be secured where the 
principal will be safe? Absolute security is 
the first consideration, Now, it is well 
known that loans secured by mortgage 
upon unencumbered real estate most nearly 
approximate this desideratum. Banks may 
fail, railroad securities may become worth- 
less; but real estate mortgages remain 
secure. Thé vast sums held by our leading 
insurance companies are mostly thus invest- 
ed, and experience has demonstrated their 
superiority to every other known invest- 
ment. 

The rich and growing State of Iowa, with 
a climate and soil peculiarly adapted to 
agriculture and stock raising, furnishes the 
very best real estate security, and the Iowa 
Loan and Trust Company, at Des Moines, 
Iowa (whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column), affords a trustworthy agency 
for making such investments. 

The responsibility of the company, the 
character and integrity of its p» wad and 
directors, well known to its many patrons, 
including banks, bankers, trustees, and pri- 
vate individuals in every one of the New 
England and Middle States, attest the cor- 
rectness*of this statement. The systematic 
method of accepting security, examining 
titles, and closing loans, and its prompt 
payment of interest have gained for it a 
large business, which is daily increasing. 
Any sum from $3800 upward will be in- 
vested from two to five years on improved 
and unincumbered real estate, worth from 
three to five times the sum loaned. Interest 
is paid semi-anaually at the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, at the rate of 
ten percent. All papers, including coupon 
notes, mortgages, abstract of title, etc., for- 
warded to lenders as soon as complete, 
Tne papers securing loans are made 
direct from the borrower to the lender; 
and, in addition to the real estate 
security, the company guarantees the collec- 
tion in full of both principal and interest, 
thus insuring the utmost care in approving 
security and in transacting the business, 
Investors incur noexpense whatever either 
in the investment of funds or collection of 
claims when due ; but receive ten per cent. 
net, without any deductions. 

During the late financial panic, when the 
interest on many securities was unpaid, not 
an interest note made through the Company 
failed of payment upon presentation. The 
Company invites the closest investigation 
into its mode of doing business, confident 
that it can fully satisfy the most cautious 
that its loans are as safe as Government 
bonds and much more profitable. 








A CURIOUS FACT. 


Ir is now asserted by the manufactur- 
ers that in every civilized country 
throughout the world Devoe’s Brilliaut 
Oil is known and used, In Europe, in 
Africa, in Australia, the Sandwich Islands, 
in Jerusalem, whose streets are lighted with 
fit, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, in 
China, in India, and Japan ft is a necessity 
and a household word. 

“ Devoe’s Brilliant Oil,” stenciled on the 
cases in which it is packed, meets the eye of 
the traveler in strange lands on every band. 
Cradles in Syria are seen made of the boards 
of these cases and babes are rocked to 
sleep encompassed around wiéh “ Devoe’s 
Brilliant Oil” at extremities and sides. 

To reach all the consumers of this oil, a 
circular would require to be printed in 21 
languages. 

In fact, Devoe’s Brilliant Oil is better 
known abroad than at home, for the reason 
that the Devoe Manufacturing Co. have 
principally directed their attention to the 
export trade, and have not uotil recently 
extensively introduced their oil to the home 
market. . 

The clear, white, steady, brilliant light 
afforded by this illuminator, however, and 
its safety beyond chance under all circum- 
stances, will undoubtedly soon give it a 
home in every house in the land where oil is 
used. 


Don’t send a stamp. Our price-list is 
free. The Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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BUCKET-PLUNGER STEAM PUMPS. 


THE attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement on the 3ist page of 
this paper of the Valley Machine Company, 
of Easthampton, Mass., manufacturers of 
Bucket-Plunger Steam Pumps, for feeding 
boilers, tanks, and for fire purposes. It is 
probably, as now made, the most simple, 
compact, and reliable steam pump offered 
to the public. The great success with which 
this pump bas met in the short time it has 
been in the market (800 now in use) is due 
to the fact that it at once commends, itself to 
the practical man, on account of its great 
simplicity of construction, it being com- 
posed wholly of old and thorougbly-tried 
principles, leaving out all those complica- 
tions which go to make up that troublesome 
machine known as the Direct-Acting Steam 
Pump, which has flooded the market for the 
past few years, Price-lists and testimonials 
will be furnished on application to Valley 
Machine Company, Easthampton, Mass. 





GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WE call the special attention of Farmers 
and Gardeners throughout the United States 
to the advertisment in another column of 
Genuine Peruvian Guano, imported by 
Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & Co., the agents 
of the Peruviun Government. 

This Guano is now offered for sale to 
farmers and dealers in quantities to suit, at 
asmall advance over cost of importation, by 
R. Balcfzar, Esq., 53 Beaver street, in this 
city. We say to all interested that we 
know Mr. Balcazar to be an honorable gen- 
tleman, whose references are of the highest 
character, and all who favor him with orders 
for Gaano can rely upon getting none but 
the genuinearticle. Upon application Mr, 
— will be pleased to forward his cir- 
cular. 


HEALTH BRIGHTENS EVERY 
PROSPECT IN LIFE.—The effect of a 
bilious condition of the system is most 
striking in {ts influence upon the mind. 
The common objects of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment become sources of weariness and 
disgust. All nature wears a somber aspect. 
A constant gloom hangs over the spirits; a 
weight of despondency crushes every elas- 
tic feeling of the heart. Such are the mor- 
bid influences of a déseased liver. O8- 
GOOD’S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE, acting 
upon that organ, removes the burden, and 
restores the mind to cheerfulness and health. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine dealers. 

———— 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN send postage stamp and have sent 
the valuable work, ‘‘Every Man his own 
Painter,” issued free by the Ingersoll Ready 
Mixed Paint Works, 156 South street. Their 
preparation of English Lead and French 
Zinc is unquestionably the finest and most 
enduring paint known to science at the 
present day, although ready mixed in any 
desired color, so that any one can paint. Its 
price is less than the materials for mixing 
paint in the usual way. 


NOTHING WITHOUT PAINS 
is a well-understood maxim; but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will compel you to take. so little pains 
in mastering it as the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs.” 
It may be added that there is no other ma- 
chine that will pain you so little in using it, 


WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 


Pints and quarts of filthy catarrahal dis- 
charges. Where does it allcome from? The 
mucous memorane, lining the chambers of 
the nose, and its little glands are diseased, 
so that they draw from the blood its liquid’ 
and exposure to the air changes it into cor- 
ruption. This life-liquid was to build up the 
system; but it is extracted, and the system is 
weakened by the loss. To cure, gain flesh 
and strength by using Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery, which also acts directly 
upon these glands, correcting them; apply- 
ing Dr. Sage’s Cat»rrh Remedy, with Dr. 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only method of 
reaching the upper cavities, where the dis- 
charge accumulates and comes from. 

OATARRH OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING CURED. 

Monzoeg, Onachita Parish, La., 
° Sept. 15th, 1871. | 
RV. Preece, M.D.: 

Some time about last June I-commenced 
the use of your medicines, and. they have 
entirely cured me of catarrh of twenty years’ 


oe eecttally, Mas ©. E. Pattrurs, - 

















FASHIONS. 


* Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette. Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 


FLower Sreps Gratis.—Look at This. — 
Mr. Copeland, of Lima, N. Y., offers to any 
of our readers ten papers of fresh flower 
seeds gratis who will send him their name 
and address together with twenty-five cents 
to pay for postage and putting up. The 
kinds are Fancy Sweet William, Double 
German Aster, Fox Glove, Larkspurs, 
Portulaca, and others ascboice. Also Scarlet 
Gladiolus Bulbs and Madeira Vine Bulbs 
for five cents each. Address Rev. J. Copxz- 
LAND, Lima, N. Y. 








“‘OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wiu1amson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Sourness 
or Acidity of the Stomach cured by Mix oF 
Maaonesia. For sale by all Druggists. 








Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





To preserve the Teeth and prevent Toothache, 
use THURSTON’S Ivory PEARL TooTtH PowDER. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S 


HOME OF HEALTH, a 39, ane $8 West 26th St. 
Ocal 
rt of the Gity. near Broad way and Mad wa tase 
smo 





comfert. The Home is condu a ct re- 
to neatness, the eg Reeenpoe a cusetee with 
e mn te. k 
tha are furnished in the Home. P = oa 
boarders received at any time. 
Circulars sent on appli 


wholesome food, and th: 3 
Ba Pat.ents and 


on. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


_Electro-Silicon 








NING AND 
ae OPP, 


COFFIN, REDING 
q TON & CO. 
= "| No. 9 Gela Street. 
“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 





r. John Ware, celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 


DESERT OF THE EXODUS, 


The attention of SUNDAY-scHOOL TEACH- 
ERs now pursuing the study of the Interna- 
tional Series of Lessons is called to the follow- 
ing work, 





THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour. 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings ; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Urdnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Paumer, M. A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. Jobn’s College, 
Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus, 
trations from Photographs and Drawings 
taken on thespot. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


This is a work of the greatest importance, as well as 
of the most exciting and romantic interest. Since the 
dawn of the Christian Era nothing like the amount of 
accurate information respecting the journeyings of 
the Children of Israel and the wanderings in the great 
and terrible wilderness has been furnished and en- 
joyed. Some of the most wonderful discoveries have 
been made by the exploring party,.and the topography 
of the districts through which the people journeyed 
has been found to accord perfectly with the Bible ac- 
count. Many places mentioned in the Exodus have 
been identified beyond a reasonable doubt, and cor- 
rections have been made which have removed a great 
deal of the perplexity always, hitherto, attending the 
study of Bible antiquities. The work has a very im- 
portant bearing on the controversies of the present 
day.—Episcopalian, Philadelphia. 

He was exceedingly well fitted to undertake the ex- 
plorations, from familiarity with the country and the 
differing colloquial dialects of the wandering Arabs, 
and his intelligence and discrimination appear in 
every chapter of the book. . . . Among these re- 
sults the determination of the true site of the Moune 
tain of the Law is perhaps the most remarkable.—N. 
¥. Evening Post. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YorE 


2” HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of the price. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
OR'S 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all erae: 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Chevaliers, 





er ene ees 
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WON'T BE IMPOSED UPON. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., March 25th, 1869. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir :—The following isa statement of my ex- 
perience with the great Blood Remedy, VEGETINE. I 

ave been keeping a boarding-house here for —— 
years and have had the misfortune to have a grea 
deal of sickness in my family. In one case, in partio- 
ular, I noticed the wonderful effect of VEGETINE. 


About the year 1347 a young man, then sixteen 
eas old, who wasa distant relative of mine, came 






e 
its natural size, and he was obli to it alon 
after him, having no use of it whatever. The effect 
of this had reduced him to a mere skeleton. His 
father came down, and employed Dr. George Hay- 
ward, of Boston, to attend him, who then occupied a 
prominent ral 

ospital. He pronounced it a bad case of Necrosis; 
said he must be removed to the hospital, have his le; 
opened, and the bone bored, to allow the discharge o 
matter there collected. Otherwise the leg must be 
amputated. 


Not thin! it advisable to pursue this course, and 
having used VEGETINE, the Great Blood Remedy, in 
effect, concluded to try it in this 
case. taking it regularly for six. weeks, his le; 
was but little swollen, and his general health so muc. 
improved that he did not look like the same person. 
At the end of five months he went home to well 
perfectly cured. He remained in Lowell until the 
commencement of the war, then joined the army, and 
was pronounced a sound and well man. 





cess. I have taken it myself for Svonty years, more 
or less, for Dyspepsia and Genera! Debi 
ways appears to give me new life and vigor. 

One lady boarder was completely cured from Can- 
ker Humor, after she had suffered for years and tried 
almost eve ing else without receiving any benefit. 
Another lady was cured from Liver Complaint, which 
was a bad case, and so considered by the many physi- 
cians who had attended her from time to time. 

I have known its use by other boarders for Rheum- 
atism, with extraordinary good effect. 

A lady took it for Consumption of the Bowels, and 
found more relief than in anything else she could 
procure. 

I do not want to overestimate its usefulness; but I 
do want those suffering from sickness to know what 
this good medicine has done and is still doing, forI 
know what it is to be im d upon when sick, and I 
think it is wrong for any one to overestimate a remedy 
at the expense of the helpless sick. And I, for one, 
will not do it under any tances whatever. 


a as ALIVIA 8. MUNROE, i161 Chelsea St. 





VEGETINE extends its influence into every of 
the human organi i with its founda- 
tion, correcting diseased action and Le pee vital 
powers, creating a healthy formation and purification 
of the blood, i 


ing out se, and leaving Nature 
to perform its allotted task. VEGETINE is sold by all 
druggists. 








DR. TUETs 


VEGETABLE 


LIVER: PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS, 
They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 





-| thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 


intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the &kin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isin 
goneral use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


NE 6 | HY 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.07 00 Svcs ca 
NRE a estowen, Sass, 


AGRICULTURAL. 
CENUINE 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


'ARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEALERS in Fer- 
tilizers have now an opportunity of obtaining this 
Seu urices By applying to" the Special Agency Jest 

ency jus 
Sstablished for the p : se of delivering Genuine 
Peruvian Guano to consumers at any accessible port 
or railway station in the country. ll particu! 
given in Circular mailed free on application to 
R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

essrs. HOBSON, HURTADO & Co., Financial Agenta 
of the Peruvian Government, 62 Wall St., New York. 
wake ae See National City Bank, %: 

al u 

J.C. TRACY, Esq., Peruvian Consul, 26% Broadway, 
New York. 
(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write.) 


R. B. Parsons & Co. 


offer in their large assortment of all the BEST VA- 
RIETIES especially fine stocks of the following: 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best sorts. © 
EVERGREENS of all the rarer sorts, 
RHODODENDRONS-—the best hardy Shrub. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large Variety. 
ROSES —both dormant and in pote—strong. 
Also, by MAIL, smaller plants for summer bloom. 
ing. For Catalogues addressat Flushing; N. Y. 


FREE. diye Vina Sat Prune, Soon, and 


B. MOOK, Merrwotiis, Pu. 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














THE OLD RELIABLE 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Kipneys and kindred 
organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU, 


for the cure of Dropsy, Diabetes, Gravel, and 
all obscure disorders. 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU, 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all die 
orders of the Urinary Org Organs. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU, 


the great Diuretic. 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H. T. Hrimso_p. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


imparts brisk and energetic feelings. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





THE SELF-LIGHTING LAMP. 
THE SELF-LIGHTING TORCH. 


THE SELF-LIGHTING LANTERN. 


THE SELF-LIGHTING GAS ATTACH- 
MENT. ; 





The most valuable invention ever put upon the 
market—a SELF-LIGHTING LAMP, TORCH, and 
LANTERN, and GAS ATTACHMENT. No Matches. 
Lights your Lamp in an instant. We offer to the 
right parties the entire control of States and Counties. 


A fortune can be made by owning a State; a large 
amount of money in owning any one County. 


For Terms or Samples send to us for a 
Self-Lighting Lamp --- - - $1 00 
Self-Lighting Lantern --- -- 200 
Seilf-Lighting Gas Attachment 1 00 
Self-Lighting Torch- ------2 00 

Bent to any address, with our terms for Territory. 

UNIVERSAL SELF-LIGHTING 
LAMP, GAS, AND TORCH COMPANY, 
663 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
wext door to BALL, BLACK & CO, 


“INSURANCE 


ORCANIZED, 


COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


A. D., 1859. 


OFFICERS. ‘DIRECTORS. 


H. Z. CULVER, President. 
H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-President. 
CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary. 
M. A. HOYNE, Treasurer. 


H. Z. CuLvER, 
Hon. H. N. Hrsss ap, 
Cuas. L. CURRIER, 
= D. A. KNow Ton, Jr. 
= W. H. Ovineton, 
e= Hon. J. M. BalLer, 

= Hon. W. H. BRADLEY 


R. B. CURRIER, 
General Agent. AN * w ms stones 
’ 
J. W. TEMPLETON, Lora. L. Munn, 





M. A. Horne. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


Bonds Ba ; Seeeneen js sas ode bendeneeubahavenuenedasoausds thes banscees bakes send shanmhche* aebonbas tAtaae 
Stock owned............... 


Ass’t General Agent. 


Installment Notes and other Assets 
CAPITAL AND ASSETS 


CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS. 


pS eens geaccbscecocccccccesccncccccccscsececteccesocescceocess crazeaes 00 




















KINDS OF PROPERTY. BRICK.) F. oi) AMOUNT 
SRE: TOREND, RIA NOIIN 5 snnksccnnanentesecdgps0s+0ccepsdas bunk cives | 1,182 ee $2380 1 1 
Dwellings, Barns, and Coxtonts i 104,097 | 1113326.75+ 

nes “ 564 ees 
=] %5 
104 395 
3.469 2 ‘< 
































This Company Insures nothing except Detached Dwellings, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches, and School Houses, and writes Policies upon the Installment Plan. 
Agents Wanted. Address the Secretary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


——_o—_— 


This company possesses the following attractive features: 

1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums Will secure in a mutual company. 

- 2. These premiums are Justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety. have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country, 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium. 

4, Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
ife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
Jition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 

—_—)—_——_— 


B OARD OF DIRECTORS. 





EORGH 8. COE, President 
a R ore! Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
oe sen: tal 


RREY, h Street. 
BENET vA. HY BUT, Pres. of ‘of Commi issioners Emigratior 
Broadw: 
GEORGE as: P 3, M. ‘> 22 West Rh Street.’ 
. GOOD 1580 Broa: 


dwa: 
R REMAN) Picts President Hariam Gas Company. 
BUR NBS SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. pipe 


—_—_—_— OC" 


OFFICERS. 
Wriuiam WaLkER, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Jonn H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorcE L. Montacue, Actuary. 
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-| AMERICAN GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


NO. 251 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


ANNUAL REPORT, JANUARY 1, 1874 











RECEIPTS. 
| Premiums........0...se008 $1,471,003 46 
TmtePest........cccccccccoee BAMBSB 
Other sources............ 358,420 00 
Total income....... $2,003,526 74 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death............ $522,630 99 
Matured endowments...... 34,390 00 
Surrendered policies,...... 532,684 69 
DINIGERER .. Biss i ecgcis 156,908 24 
Total payments to 
Policyholders. ..¢-.++++.++++- es 9 
Taxes and reinstPance...capssesss.oe 28,274 81 
Commissions to agents and other 
expenses of management........ 275,614 53 
* Total disbursements............ $1,550,503 25 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages..............0. $1,648,436 88 
Stocks and bonds owned by the 
 ccnscschccanaccescesveeesoees 515,636 50 
Loans on United States and other 
OME. < .0:csedanscangapsensesaceasvanes 294,700 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
MR MIME COG sive crapescccesccwssseveue 505,849 89 
Notes and loans on policies.......... 671,110 44 
RROMR RS odocna sun sisscase 55,000 00 
Net deferred premiums.............. 154,406 25 
Net premiums uncollected........... 96,526 60 
Accrued interest ........cccccccsceece 58,000 00 
TNO OUUUNB a5. acaclacnteacicies $3,999,666 56 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund and Death Claims....83,818,854 00 


ANDREW W. GILL, Pres't. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres't. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Sec. and Act’y. 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


roman HOUSES 








in what paper you sa 





Epwakp W. Lambert, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
_ SPLENDID GREATSUCCESS! | 2 
STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


THE NEW STORE, 
CHINA, GLASS, AND HOUSE 


WASHINGTON pHADLEY’S, 











: Sixth Avenue and bay ~-y Bee y Ata 4 

a CoS goods from recent guc- 

| sin see Beers 

wrolet et sets, 3 dinner 

Sent for One New Subscriber to Tas Inox ppt 
PENDENT, Particulars in another colymn, maaaibiaee ns tute, 





SEMBLE AND 


TORTOISE SARL Ba. otra 


man mw neg by 
pe a and Chapel ‘s, ADAMS 


NO\ CHIMNEY. NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
gis mie oti Westar 








attends their use is suck as to enable us to 
treatment, and make no unless a cure is 
Sense Laan va years 








* 1, 
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(CLARKE'S SAFETY FESuETSoox. THE MILD POWER 


ee 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





x 
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“ASBESTOS ROOFING 


- eeeeicaly FIRE-PROOF,”’ Moda) prranded 1870. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE {: 
REPORTS. 


‘ es yng repels water pia, ly.” 1872. 
We recommend it to all asthe best in use.” 1873. 





einthe Market.” 


e ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or fiat roofs in all climates, and can be cheaply trans- 


ted and on easil lied. ¥F rg ape in rolls containing 200 
portes S ROOF CO G for restoring and preservi 


nail ASBESTOS PAINTS vn a “ outside work,” 


ESTOS BUILER FELTI 
for descriptive Pamphiets, 
DEALERS 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer: ; 
‘ABLISHED 1858. 


pan up for shipm 


8 eons .“~ ah ked in strong skeleton cases. 
: rnd 20 20 gallon Kees and barre! 


Shingle ahs Re Ry etc. §, 10, and 1, 2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, Kees, 


rt 
B CEMENT, for re leaks on all kinds of Poe. In 10 ®. pails, 25 and 50 ® 
aS SBESTOS 301 a G, ASBES aT OR BOAR DEP ING. y 
rials are prepared re: ‘or use, and are 
Thene Price Lists ete. LIBERAL 


G-FELTS, TS ASBESTOS ETc. 
rts of the world. Send 
CEME. TS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND 


APER SHEAT 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 





ASK YOUR_ SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 






THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 

chine Agents on application. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 




















Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
© =~ 
o# 8 
8On es 
Eze =e 
335 =a 
2x 
fui 2 S58 
das 3 
: ‘ = 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY aE: Feo 
’ Cs E Ross 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., : rea 
manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. < g B se 
cial attention given to CHURCH BELLS, Ay 2 , sare 
Illustrated ogues sent free. | be 3 Bee 
oy .- =o 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. | >: aaa 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS mes i450 
ive the! MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST,CHEAP- | O 8 & gse8 
T, the BEST Light known for Churches, | OG re] ree 
stores, SI Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, Offices, Pic- | eI 3 ge 
ture Galleries, Depots, etc. New and elegant desigrs | {> E 200" 
of PRISMATIC REFLECTING CHANDELIERS for Parlors, 2 a P< 
on hand and made tw 0: mac & Roe 
A h idserel Discount bo ,—— and the Trade. El A ow a3 
Depot 551_P T one door east of a5 Ae 
Broadway), New York. I. P. FRINK, Inventor and a . 
Patentee. f 23 
Flg 8 petal 
HENRY’S ae & ene 
OD si4 eee 
a woe be H 8 
Bak Fe 
a | o3= see 
Fg Es. 
THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING | pa fo o8z 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. ee} S a oe 8 & 
The wonderful celerity with which this combination | Ea 33 see 


of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 
ITIVE EMOLIENTS 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 
AND ULCERS 
ls something akin to the marvelous. 
It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest 
meed of praise 
and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


("POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND: 
CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALV1H8 instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotch 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds, and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION ANDHAS 
A LARGER SALB than any other similar preparation 
of eéntemporancousinvention: _ 

Sold everywhere, Priee 25 cents. 


-JOUN F, HENRY. CURRAN &,CO.. , _. 
PROPRIETORS, — , 





¥ 





: TETORS, ee : 
~ Sand-@ Colleze Place, New Yorky — >> | 





A) 


WATERBURY CLOCK Co. Agents, 4Cortlandt St., N. 
Send for Circular. Inquire of the Jewelers. 


SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE AND SCRAP BOOK, 


A NEW article, and a great improvement on old style. 
Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


An OLD article, in general use by Railroads, a 
ance and Express Companies, Bankers, Business Men, 
and Bookkeepers. For sale by 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, Stationers, 
25 Chambers St.. New York. 


Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 








‘RS. SLOW’S SOOTHING 
eases rein 





ua previded With bas pe, and worn asa 
part 0: e common a girdle or 
money belt. Not liable gender de lost ‘or Stolen, 


18 » Safety Wallet Patented for the 
sfety Wallet, $1 0 


ion. rr a sounty rights ohn sale. —_ 
wanted. dress Paten 
Leonardsville, : 


es 
(Please keep thts notice for future reference.) 


+ leo tag at Send twenty-five cents to Gzo. P. 
be Alege & ad Park Row, N. Y.. a babe of Pamp 


containi: 000 news- 
ond peibnetee showing the mk ot vertising. 


= GREAT AMERICAN OOFFEE POT. 














THE CHAMPION THE Wenn! 
Perfection in the Art sa ng Coffee at last 


wit. 18 JHE ONLY AUTOMATIC STEAM COFFEE 
eo simpl le in construction; 
ration; marvelous in economy. 


weeeerein wonder makes — by steam; 
s - tpt over; makes its own hot water; does its 


ro acd) never wie with mate: 
pr ones ae Fo§ good 





a sine, co and uze strain- 

ove, t Tealion, #3; 2 qua <P quarts, ee: quarts, 0 1 quart, 
address on receipe’ of price. Tin 

tome, 8 30 cents Te 

Coffee and Tea ‘Oras, a. or nickle-plated, fur- 
oleae! to hotels and saloons to order. 

—_ om aes * ak sale, to reliable parties only, 

wishing to man’ 


il and examine it tn operation or send stamp for 
es ae 
E WITT C. BROWN & CO 


OFFICE AND SALEROOMS, 678 BROADWAY, 
New York City, 








DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, 


A very high-test oil, in the use of which no accid 


21 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMGOPATHIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


ogs. 

These invaluable curatives have been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
ions for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. Livery 
STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAINERS, 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS all have tried 
them, in every disease known among DOMESTIC ANIMALA, 
and all say that for rASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM DANGER, and. RAPIDITY and CERTAINTY OF CURE they 
are UNAPPROACHABLE. Ten thousand cases of thé Canne 
dian Horse Epidemic have been treated by themin 
New York alone, with results approached by no other: 
=—* method. The medicines are simple, free from 

anger, and MAY Br GIVEN IN AN INSTANT, and are always: 
reliable as curativ: 

F SPECIFICS and principal range of action; 
r 


00 
i 00 

flat 
F. F—Cures Col bos 
wa. ad whee 10 
00 
10 
10 
10 


J. J.—Cures Disease easton, = 
Condition, Paralysis, Mtomad Staggers 


Veterinary Case, - Black Walnut, with 
Veterinary Man 18mo, 275 pp., and 10 
bottles of Medicine wna  Wedionor complete. es 00 

Single Bottles, each fifty doses of Medicine. .... 1 00 
Veterinary Manual, 75 cts. Medicator, 35 cts, 

.—Sent Free by Express te any part 
ofthe country on receipt of the price, in orders 
of $5 or upward. ADDRESS 

Baponrers Mqmospachio Medicine Le. .9 
ffi BroaDWay, New Yor«, 
For Bate | by all Druggists. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A dépressed, irritable stete of mind ; a weak, 


nervous, exhausted feeling; no oneray or au- 
imation; confuse 





MPHR cent tal eared tp oe 
i 1 
No. 562 Toaaseareit ¥. Send for Circular, co. 





TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 
Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West = 


South, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A.M 
and & 8:30 P. M. Sunday, 5 and 8:30 P. M. 








is possible. 
Pure, Inodorous, and the Best Illumin- 
1 ator 
IN THE WORLD. 
2 Every Family Should Use It. 21 
Can be burned in the ordinary Kerosene Lamps. 
Put up in Patent FAUCET-NOZZLE 
CANS, 


from which the Oil may be drawn without loss of Oil 
r without lifting the can 


by the DEVOE MAN’FP’G CO., New York. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 





CAS FIXTURES, ° 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 





4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 


sores. 
2to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 


-ate case of rheumatism. 


2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

3 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of-scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed, 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 

Agents, Néw York. - For ule by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50, 

‘6 « o . . ‘ ‘ 





Washington, and the South, via, 
“Pennsylvania Air tine "at 8:40 A.M.,3 and’ 9 P.. 
M. Sunday 9 P.M. r Baltimore and Washing-- 
ton, via Baltimore ond “Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


ly. 
Express for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
ian on Ry 1 and 12 night.- eke, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 
For trenton, at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:19 P.M. Sunday, 


“and second class 7 P. 
EBs 0, “3.9, 10 lla. 
¥* S410, aes , 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6 210, 


M., 12 M., 
6:30, 7 

: _ st - i - nd 12° night. ay 5: 1 

6:30, 7, 

a unday 5:20,’ 6: 

a 4 10 P. 


st) 


ir 2. 


E 


2 


upd: 
For Hilsabotie, ba a 8, 9, 10,11 A. M., 12 M., 
2, 2: 3 . 4 i =" 0, 43 0, 
8:10, 1 and 2 
12 M., 1, 2, 2:30, 


el, 30, 7 
Tah fa 5:40, 6 eb, 
= 320, 5: il = 433 
. Sun 20, 6: q 


ree 


P.M 
For lew enw k, 7:20 and8 A. M., 18 wt. 
6:10, 7:30 P. M and 12 night. Sunday a rey 710 an 


a ' 
For Kast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, ard4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A.*'.and 3 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P.:« 
— for Bordentown, Burlington, anu Camden, 

30 A. M., 12.30, 2, 3:10, ag 6:10 P.M. 

For Freehold, 7: 0 ‘kh. M., ‘Qand 4 
For or Jamesburg, Pemberton, ns Soden: 6 A. M. and 


P.M. 
Trains arsive as follows: ra Punters, @ 50 A. 
12:35 and 7:35 P. M., daily; A.M., daily, bane 

tate , RY — Baltimore, 6:05 und 
P . * . — 6:05 and 6:40 
A.M. and 10:27 P. From Philade Ocn 5:22, 6:06. 
6:40, 6:50, 10:15, and 1:55 A.M; 2:15, 8:44, and 
10:21 P. M.; Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, 6:40, %:50, and iiss 4 

aa 10:27 P. M. 


Ticket Offices, 526, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and toot, of PRokeaee and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. : 

D. M. BOYD. Jr. 
General aT Pass. Agent._ 

A.J. CASSATT, 


General Manager. 


pacific MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND: 
FREIGHT TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 
The magnificent Sy of this Line will be dis-. 
wt > from Pier 42. N. R. w York. as under: 
at 12 M—CiTY OG GUATMA LA, Capt. J. Bs 
amp tty Freight and Rr passengers. 


3:10 420, 














April 11, at yin —— CAPULCO, Captain , Pas-. 
sengers and fr 
pril 25, at i MEE —HENRY CHAUNCRY, Commo- . 
dore A. G. GRAY. iehtly Satu and freig 
And every ne meurday Tnereatter; con- 
necting at ma w Steamers for Centrak; 
ericnn Mexi uth Pacific Ports. 


both on on their outward and homew: ing - 
at that og on Friday, the — ony aiter leaving: 
r aving Batur M. for Aspinwall. 


grerhauled and Sea ier the inspection of the- 

nderwriters, and isin splendid condition - 

for the ac accommodation of Passengers, having beens 

rouais aed and decorated , Soonene, and newly up-- 
holstered by Messrs. A. T oo Co. 


RAT: SSAGE. 
(Including Birth, Neale. and all requisites for the 


New Yorkto San Francisco--$50, $100, or $110 Currency,, 
according to location. 

New York to Kingston—$2 or $50 Gold, according to. 
location. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 
The s a= Steamers of ie Line leave San Fran- 
of cues month fo’ 3 ik gas Kong,. 


“no ang bhaaghae ‘ 
ers ee ais sched onthe 1éth of the. 
Of this Line leaving Hong. Hong after April ioe pant 
¥ ong-Ho: » D 
Francisco, withou ht to Panama, ta Yokohama an d Bank: 
Francis out breaking bu 
Time tracts and Through Bills of Lading issued. 
will be. brought from 


Tea San Francisco to 
York, fast, in 28 cao at oe per te = of whe 
oft r at the Coupe and other on spply. 
Sompeany’s Sa Oftice. Pier 2 None iver, fe 
Hs. B Y , Superintendent, 


Director, 


ee 




















Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
Now Yori York. 


GROCERS’ M MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market et for R: Rios is weak and lower, 
with but little doing in invoices and a light jobbing 
trade. The late Rio telegrams show no material 
change in the daily ipt The tend of the 
market 1s downward. ee are firmly held. 


Old Government Java.—Re rom Rotterdam of 
the last sale show a decided oftne off in prices, which 
has demoralized the market here. 


FISH AND SALT.—The demand has fallen off of 
late, and the trade is now wholly of a jobbing nature. 
Prices remain about the same. In Dutch Herring we 
notice sales of 2,500 kegs ex-steamer at $1.20 and 


$122.50. Halifax Shore Split Herring are in light sup- 

Few Salt.—The market is firm. Buyers for the past 

ew days have been rather scarce, but still holders are 
firm and will not sell except at full prices. 


MOLASSES.—New Orleans is dull, the demand from 
the trade being quite small. Fancy grades are scarce 
and are not offered on the market except at extreme 
prices. The market is about bare of Foreign Molas- 
ses. Both Grocery and Refining grades are scarce 
and wanted. Until —_ the winds have been un- 


favorable for cargoe: t. We look for large ar- 
rivals during the week. 


RICE.—Carolina Rice is in good demand and prices 
are higher. Our iate advices from the South show 8 
decided improvementin the market there. Foreign 


is without particular change, but firm. Holders are 
strongly of | the opinion that market will be higher 
soon. 








SPICES.—The market for all kinds has been very 
quiet, and with a lessened inquiry there is less buoy- 
ancy, the buyers having the advantage. Nutmegs.— 
The late advance has induced large shipments from 
Europe. Mace is quiet but steady. Cassia is in fair 
demand. Cloves.—The demand is limited. Ginger is 
a at quotations. Pepper is quiet at lower 


SUGAR.—There was 8 good steady demand all the 
week for Refining grades. The arrivals are scarcely 
equal to the sales and the stock has suffered some re- 
Auction. In the absence of new supplies, holders are 
firm in their prices, refiners ve eee sparingly and only 
for immediate wants. Refin are in good de- 
mand at unchanged prices. 

SYRUPS.—There isa good demand for all grades 


and we look for higher prices during the week. Low 
and Medium grades are very scarce and are wanted. 


TEAS.—Prices of all kinds are weak, excepting 
Japan, the stock of which is light in first hands. From 


the recent a of Green a great many have been 
ipped to Canad: 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour.—A light business and a 
pressure to sell, with prices lower and unsettled. There 
is a very little demand from exporters. Rye Flour.— 
Small sales are noted on trade account, at unchanged 
prices. Corn Meal is selling slowly at steady prices. 
Wheat.—Spring grades are lower, with more liberal 
offerings of stock. There is a good trade from ex- 
porters, favored by the increased amount of freight- 


room. Rye is quiet at unchanged prices. Bestey on and 
Malt are unsettled and weak. Corn.—There is a bet- 
ter export trade, and with light receipts — are 
stronger. Oats are steady at about our quotations. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—We note sales 
of 500 bbis. Portland, to arrive, at $5.25. Lumber.— 
The trade is more active; supplies are not excessive 
and firmly held. Cargoes Timber quoted at $18 to $22. 
Shingles from $6.50 to $10 per thousand for Pine; Cy- 
press, $17 to $27; Southern Pine, $36 to $38. Bricks.— 
Trade shows some mad peace at steady prices. 
Nails.—Cut may be quoted nominally seeay Pat old 

rices. Lime is in fair request at from $1 to $1.50, 

lass.—French Window is in good demand and prices 


COTTON.—There has been an increased demand for 
“spot” Cotton, and prices have advanced one-eighth 
of a cent, the market closing steady. The sales 
comprise 7,453 bales (including 811 to arrive), of which 
6,855 were taken for export, 1,127 for spinning, and 477 
on speculation. The transactions for future delivery 
have been light, but with limited offerings prices 
have advanced one-thirty-second of a cent. The 
scales aggregate 32,400 bales, at 15 13-32@17 cents—ba- 


sis Low Middling—15 py 9-16 cents for March, 15 
21-32@15X cents for April, 1M conte for May, 


b4@16 cents for June, 16 I 71-16 cents for 
July, 17% cents for August, and ign ‘eats for Septem- 
ber. quote: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 

Ordinary, pe 

Good Ordinary... 
panct iD 
Low alia ee 
MM Mia cosccces 








HIDES AND LEATHER.—There continues a fair 
4emand from the trade and pricesare firm. Sales of 
4,000 Montevideo on private terms. Leather.— 


Hemlock Sole continues in good demand and prices 
are ie er. Oak Sole is in fair request at s 
prices. 


HOPS.—Strictly choice goods are in very moderate 
supply. Other kinds are plentiful and in poor re- 
quest. 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle the past 
week was firmer, but not so strong at the close. Ex- 
treme prices 10} to 13 cents to dress 56 and 60 pounds. 
Milch Cows sold at $45 to $85 per head, including Calf. 
Veal Calves in good demand at 6% to 10 cents per 
pound live weight and 11 to 14 cents for Dressed. 


pheep was higher. Extreme range 6X to 8X cents for 
we weight. ressed H one sold at 6% to 7 cents for 
3.73 to 7% cents for City. ceipts for the 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is very dull, and in the 
absence of business prices are nominal, Lake ts 
* offered at Ato UK ero cash.  iaeee remains 


daull. Bar, Pipe, and Sheet are steady at 9 cents. 
Spelter remains very dull at unc prices. 
c.—Sheet in fair request at quotations. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The demand for Adamantine 
Candles is very light and sales are small. Coal.— 
The market still continues quiet for all descriptions. 
Drugs.—There is much complaint of lack of business, 
but prices continue generally steady. Dyes.—The 
various kinds are in fair demand at unchanged prices. 
Guano.—Peruvian continues active at $60 to $65, gold. 
Gunny Cloth.—There is no movement either in India 
or Domestic and prices are entirely Hard. 
ware.—Tbe market at the close of the week was leas 





THE INDEPENDENT 


active than last. Domestic Cutlery ts in fair request 
and prices of some leading goods tend upward. Hay. 
—Prime quilities of shipping continue quite active at 
100 to emp.— 
t at d nd dull fade 
r.—The market is dull sie prices nominal. 


nvr ET ‘prices. 
The market | is netiy Stearine is stronger. 

es 117 tierces Western at ox. , 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—The trade is dull 
and slow. Linseed unchanged. Crude Sperm is in 
good demand. Prime Winter Lard.—The market is 


saguars ste, Peczening nae fo tee coma 
request at unchanged prices... 


WOOL.—The general market is quiet to some ex- 
tent, attributable to the slow movement in the goods 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. — 


BUTTER.—The market for State Buttér has man- 
ifested a decided weakness since our last and prices 
















of most are | . 
san raten @ lower. Receipts, 9,852 packages. 
NEW BUTTER. ~ 

rate, Pails, to proms, TIME. ....,cccccccccccesss 49Q50 

State: bape se erocers, fair to good. ous 

Beate, tubs, to g rte 42@45 

Western tu! -38@40 
tern -36@38 


State, single dairies, very choice..........sceesees 
State, — ane ee eed ieee 


ak 


fark! 
State, firkins, s food to good 
pants, Se tate, ve 





_ 




















46 
State, palf-frki 
State, half-trkin tan fair to qo0d... ‘oon 
State, Welsh tui tubs, Fall-made....... < -- 4104 
State, Weleh tubs, good to prime.... -39@40 
State, Welsh tubs, fat ir to good..... .. 87@39 
te fancy pails and a tateto grocers 

F omnnee Co. and Creamery...... 48250 
aby 2a pee edenseeenyers caleaeepnneanege ee 
Pennsylvani ja store-packed tubs, es to prime. -38@40 
ennsyivania store-packed tubs, fair to good... .36@38 
W. R. & Mich. factory, selected 39@40 
Ww Mich. factory, good to p 37@39 
W. R. & Mich. factory, fair to 35937 
W. R. & Mich. firkins, prime. : -35@37 
W. R. & Mich. firkins, fair to good 33@35 
W. R. & Mich. tubs, -87@39 
W. R. & Mich. tubs, 35@37 

Western, firkins, J 
estern, firkins, fair to good Rou | & 
Western, tubs, good to prim -36@38 
L es: , tubs, —™ «00d. 34@36 
r to fair...... 25630 
if Butler, eam. mons oa 39@40 
‘00d TG... se0e 36@37 
Roll Butter’ #2 ir to good. pabeasbens -34@36 





CHEESE.—Thg market has en quiet and prices 
about 4 centlower. Receipts 8,598 pkgs. We quote: 

















State Factory, fine........... Cecccccccccsvcccese 
State factory, good to prime. + sis 
State Factory, fair to good.. 15 
State Factory, poor to fair....... 14 
State Farm Dairy, £04 top 15 @15' 
State Farm Dairy, fair to 4 Sis 
State Farm Dairy, poor to fair.. @u 
State. —— — hissibawsenapele oman -8 @13 
Obio Fac ‘ood to prime, fiat... ---15 @16 
Ohio Fac ry, air to good, fiat. 13 @15 
Ohto Factory, poor........... ll @12% 

hio Fact i d coves : @12 

EGGS.—The market has cccitneniat to decline. The 
demand has been light in ro} ear 

oA 1h 78 pkgee We  - ae to the receipts. 

Jersey, _~ bbl 


market, 
Snipe are 




































Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., 
a Jersey and Bucks ea oe to ee 
CAickens: Sate. prime #7 BSB 
@uickens, por en eee. pl 3 18 
Lestceus inaneinon 13 
urkeys, ereey, Prime Ses 19 $ » 
urkeys, Jersey, sir to good 18 @ 19 
UPR? By OURS, PEITNO... oc cescece 
Turkeys, Western, good ts piri: 1s @ B 
packs, Jersey, prime. .°77.777" DOB 
Ducks, Western, prime ......... ° 3 20 
Ducks, Western, fair to good 6% @ 18 
Geese, Jersey, to 15 17 
Geese, Jersey, poor to fair... .. 13 $ bby 
Geese, Western, wort to Brite Be 16 
Geese, Western; fair to u@ iB 


thvnt POULTRY. 

The supply of all inte has been 1 , 
mand for the Jewish holidays Bret ye 
mach higher. weeeain prime ara se sold to-day 

r pair, but w an 
1 4 PBA i. . wag lots brought 








Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, ® D. 

Fowls and Chick on Wastin i Festi ri 8 0 

I @ 2 
@ wv 
@ 2% 
@1 2 
@3 90 
@3 00 

GAME. 

Pigeon, flight, feathered, poeccccce 

ee ae per dozen. seevehomvecevesisist- id 

Hares, per pair. ereecccccoccecscosocesoccses 30 if Fy 


BEANS.—Medium are quiet and unch: 
row in good export st demand oma d firm. — 



























25@2 30 

-2 00@2 10 

J mai & 

1873, § {hee 3 

af 2 1 20 

¥, 1673, prime PPE eva +2 40@2 50 

Beans. Kidne ., 1873, fair to God. 2 15@2 25 

pea: dney, ae O..seeceeseccees.4 OO@4 25 

EAS.—Canadian Gree: 

quiet Southern, "Black-oyed gneha ‘ity “and un- 

etn ogra ‘in bbls... ppbippebaathaneaal a 

Peas, green, new, prime. +h vey. et st 

een, new, poor to fair:*°"""* «ee 1 O@1 

a thern b: bc per bushi: bag. "777": B81 & 
ousen FRUITS.—Apples fair 

SF Weenie in fair ‘Gerand and a: Peanut arp 

u) ite: 

paseete, Roatary Bacegn PE PT SEES 

Selected varieti ties’ Btate. per bie. 8 he 6 wp 

poor to 8 LAA DOE Wh. ccesccccccecscccponscceces 50@ 3 50 
Bape God, “fan 4 Regen od 

Cape God, fi eh Reena = 13 80 

footie pe {io 15 

d . 430 

en “4 oeccedésionccs 3 @@ 400 

} 1% 

27 

2 28 

3 2% 

265 

1 1% 

8 





























GREEN VEGETABLES.—Kale 
pinach ih Doane to on arrive and sells fairly, oerurnips are 
eet av 
Onions, yel Ow. per’ WOE. .ccsvshscanccsaudineces H $ 
Onions, white, per bbl... 4 H 
Garlic, per 100 ‘stri tle 
Turnips, Russia, new. — 
Cabbages, white, per i 6 
Cabi red, per 100....... % 
Spinach, Southern, per bbl... 3 59 
ale, nthe . per bbi...... 1 
a ot-house, per Dbl......+...00scc0ee. 6 80 
RIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples in fair E eommest- 
Peeled Peaches are scarce. firm. 
Cherries are scarce and firm. Wea? 7" 
Aa ee Quart prcosesevesnensenseslll SUES 
«, Western, 9% x 
o Southern, Sliced on 
* 1873 % 0 
Peaches, 1873, North Caisse 1.24 too 
“ “ Virgini Peeled, pri. in rime 23 aN 
a Unpeeled, Halve " — RnR eu 
9% 
166 
27 
25 
20 
@ 


PORRHIRERORE: «| 
HONEY.—Dull and merely nominal, We quote: 
White Clover, in eee ee eweeccscccces 
Bockrhoage* AMM ROE re PBB 


ee CORN.—Market quiet and icihnagnel We 


RE rr 8 @ll 

Green, a S2 Medium, # 3 esssecteese 

Red and Red-tipped, # BED, # Beeveesernn Peerrry $ $e 
POTATOES. Irish Potato 

ware Sweet pe ee ad oe Set 















@ quote: « 
Rose, pam pipe order, ..............83 00@83 
bbl... 4 Be 3 Ff 
Peachbiow “ies ioe 312 
8 82 
2 
Prince ane Brees order. : ims 4 i 
Jackson Whi tbe 3 ine 238 
Peers in in shipping order... evccece 330 32 
dates 2@ 2 50 
Swee allow. De aware, per vbl.. 6 50@ 7 00 
Virginia, ' secmmerweny  ) 
e ee is no change in either kind. We 
| ewe first sorts...... e— 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisious. 
BAW, BUGARS ~ — Duty :|PORK 


piaaaye. # |ran 
cdl = 8e0- ay Duchess Ss Mess...17 00 a7 50 
Per ead eav: apd al’ 
| 9wa—10% ag "Mess West- 
VANS ... 50.0. — ¥¥a—11 ern. new... -16 75 al6 90 
(Thin Mess West- 
Hie 368 16 50 al6 % 
ime Mess.....15 


Mere, cty 1 tag al? 50 





Porto icc. N'—48 a—65 tE ou 
English Is., N:—30 a—50 D.: 
Muscovado....—35 a—45 ;Short - 94010 
SYRUPS. ignore Ribbed... en Oia 9% 
Cumberland....... 9%al0 
AR ot Ret......19  a10x 
scecccescccees O48 OX 


BER 
ess, 
Pi # bbl........1150 21250 

















Cy ee | 2rel: 
“ Seating % pp oe lee 17 
SPICES. aay | 02 Shore... Dai 








¥, bbl.....-21 00 
hy C.. 
FOE ee 409 
in papers, @ b. 6Xa~ 9K Pew 
1 a a 
(i Laosct:- si) 8 300 tear Dore: 3 
S London. 3% a Ds. batt ta 
Seeaie ‘Turks fsland, 


ess.— — a3 
# bush....—30 
Ashton’s fine 3 15 
ington 








a 500 
a— 385 





i Valencia. — a—tl 
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a— 
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Vermicelli, Tt. 4 a—l5 
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In_papers, bis o=6 
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65 
Peas,2m # doz 240 0800 
_ S. 
D # doz..... 270 02% 












Lobster, 2 B @ 
eee oes 

Lobster, 1B ® 
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Opmens, Cove Parati a29 
® ® doz...—— 2210 a27 

rs, Cove ‘ do 

open ein, 81 RE eel Oe 
S| le —! 

ofives’ — = ts 8a— 9 
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on Paox—— 260 Rangoon, fair *, rsd 

ot og 330 °C aghl =m Med 
# doz. 0400 |Starch; La 


ws a— 9 
old 
French Must’ h ung 
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Flour and Grain. 
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2 51 al Sy 
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al0 00 | Winter Red....1(0 216 
‘Amber Mich..167 a 170 
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| Western mixed.88 a— 89 


a— 88 


30 

® YE 8 

4 ‘BAKE — al@ 
|z Row od Sista 4 1% 

é Canad Sionete. Ds 1% 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW YORK. 


THE total of the foreign imports into the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 
80th, 1873, amounted to $663,617,147. Of 
this amount $426,321,427 in value were en- 
tered at the port of New York and $287,- 
295,720 were entered at all the other ports 
of the United States, showing that about 
two-thirds of the entire imports of the coun- 
try came to the single port of New York. 
The aggregate amount of domestic exports 
for the same year was $649, 132,563, of which 
$313,129,963 went from the port of New 
York and $336,002,600 tvent from all other 
ports of the country, showing that a little 
less than balf of the export trade took place 
at New York. 

The excess of foreign imports over domes- 
tic exports at the port of New York for 
the same period was $94,219,365; and the 
excess of domestic exports over foreign im- 
ports at all other ports of the United States 
was $107,884,292. The excess of imports 
over exports for the whole United States 
was $13,664,927. The total foreign com- 
merce at the port of New York was $758,- 
423,489, and the total for all other ports of 
the United States was $582,475,732, making 
an aggregate of $1,340,899,221 for the whole 
country. 

The increase of foreign commerce at the 
port of New York in the last three fiscal 
years amounts to $234,121,582, the increase 
at all otber ports of the United States 
amounts to $114,880,750, and the increase 
for the whole country amounts to $349,002,- 
832. 

In judging of these import and export 
figures, it should be remembered that im- 
ports are reckoned at gold values, and that 
the exports, except in the exportation of 
coin or bullion, are reckoned in currency 
values. An average of about eleven per 
cent. should, hence, be deducted from the 
values of exports to make their basis of 
valuation equal to that of imports. It is 
one of the serious disadvantages resulting 
from our currency system that what we 
buy in the foreign market, being there esti- 
mated by the gold standard of valuation, 
is sold in this country and computed in a 
currency of fluctuating, and, hence, uncer? 
tain value. So what we sell abroad, though 
estimated here in currency, must there be 
reckoned at the gold value. The difference 
in the two values fallsas a beavy weight 
upon the consuming and producing classes 
of this country. They have to bear the 
burden, while no small amount of risk is 
imposed upon those who are engaged in 
foreign trade, This is one among many 
reasons why we should return to the gold 
‘standard of values “at the earliest practi. 
gable period.” 





THE PURCHASING POWER. 


Every man engaged in any kind of busi- 
ness hassome degree of purchasing power. 
What is the measure of this power as lodged 
im any given person? John Stuart Mill 
says that “the amount of purchasing power | 
which any person can exercise is composed 
of all the money in his possession or due to 
him, and of all bis credit.” The entire sum 
of his own capital, all the money he can 
borrow, and allthe goods he can buy on 
credit constitute the full measure of this 
power as possessed by each one. He may 
never or but seldom exercise the whole of 
this power; yet, to one engaged in an exten- 
sive business founded in part upon his own 
capital, it is an immense power, especially 
in the element of purchases made on credit. 
One who has credit can use it for purchases 
asif it were cash in hand. He can buy 
goods on credit when he cannot borrow 
money. ° He can carry his crejit purchases 
to almost any extent, being limited only by 
his own judgment as to what is prudent and 
wise. 

The danger of business men—especially 
when the times seem properous, when 

prices are good, and the prospects of gain 
are inviting—is that they will overwork 
‘their purchasing power in the form of credit. 
They may have too many thirty, sixty, and 
ninety-day bills and notes constantly matur- 
ing for their own safety. Ifa merchant owes 
twenty millions of dollars for goods bought 





-on credit, and has twenty-five millions due 
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to him for goods sold, he is nominally 
worth five millions. Yet the credit system 
with him is so enormously expanded that 
he may not be worth adollar. A change in 
the state of the money market, anything 
like a crisis in mercantile affairs may make 
him a bankrupt. Splendid fortunes on 
paper have often thus wholly disappeared. 
Usually many such fortunes do disappear 
in a great financial or commercial crisis. 

There is no power which a business man 
possesses that he should exercise more cau- 
tiously and witha more careful foresight 
of contingencies than that of purchasing on 
credit. He should never strain it and never 
overwork it. It is far better to do less busi- 
nessand do itmoresafely. Ifhe asksan im- 
mense credit and gives one correspondingly 
immense, he can never tell how his assets 
and liabilities, when both are settled, will 
compare with each other. The balance 
may be onthe wrong side. His position is 
always one of peril. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been something of an increase 
of trade during the week, but the anima- 
tion is not so encouraging as it ought to be 
at this season. There is a better demand 
from Southern buyers, but the near-by trade 
is very backward, and there is very little 
ground for believing that it will improve 
until Congress shall have come to some sort 
of a settlement of the currency question, 
There must be a considerable trade done to 
meet the current needs of the community, 
and this willkeep the jobbers busy and 
prolong the usually active season; but it 
prevents the large sales which have always 
been calculated upon as a certainty at this 
season of the year, and causes an accumula- 
tion of goods in the hands of importers and 
of the manufacturers’ agents. Prices of 
cotton goods have been settling down toa 
level at which purchases may be safely 
made, and it is the general opinion row 
that there is little danger of a further de- 
cline, for the reason that production would 
be stopped if a lower level should be 
reached. In fine bleached cottons there has 
been a marking down of about one cent a 
yard. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
in rather better demand, but the sales are 
still on a moderate scale and in small lots. 
Prices can hardly be quoted as firm, but the 
large holders do not exhibit any special 
anxiety to force sales. 

In bleached sheetings and shirtings the 
tendency to lower rates has not been so 
successfully resisted as in brown goods, and 
during the week the agents have submitted 
to a reduction of ove centa yard in New 
York Mills, Tuscaroras, and Wamsuttas. 
Medium and low grades have maintained a 
steadier market than the finer qualities, 

Printing cloths are in less active demand 
and prices are lower. Sales of 64 square, 
best extra quality, have been effected at 5} 
to 5§ cts., 30 days. 

In prints there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for the best and most 
popular makes, which bas led to an ad- 
vance of half a cent yard by one promi. 
nent manufacturer. This seemed to impart 
a more confident tone to the market, and 
there has since been more activity exhibited 
and stocks of desirable styles have been 
considerably reduced. 

Ginghams of the better qualities of favor- 
ite makes are in more active demand, with 
incresed sales from first hands. Prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Printed lawns, percales, and fabrics for 
summer wear are in very good demand, with 
active sales of the choice st: 'es of favorite 
makes. Prices are steadily maintained. 

Cotton drills and osnabergs are selling 
more freely, but chiefly for home trade and 
in small lots. Prices are steady. 

Cotton yarns are in steady demand for 
small quantities at steady prices, 

Corset jeans are selling steadily at un 
changed prices, but only to meet the def 
mands of current trade. 

Cambrics of the best makes of black and 
assorted colors are in fair demand for the 
season at steady prices. 

Rolled jaconets are not in active demand, 
but the sales from first hands are in sufficient 
quantities to keep prices steady, 

Silesias are selling more freely, and the 
demand for favorite makes has considerably 


improved. The market.continues well sup- 
plied but steady in price. 

Apron checks are more inquired for, with 
oe sules of the best grades at steady 
prices. 

Denims of standard qualities are selling 
moderately at steady figures. 

Worsted dress goods are in very fair de- 
mand, and the sales are to an encouraging 
extent, without being specially active. 
Prices are well maintained. 

Woolens are without any marked change. 
The demand for cloths and overcoatings 
from the manufacturers’ agents has been 
mostly for small quantities, and prices are 
without noticeable change. 

Fancy cassimeres of the better qualities 
and favorite styles are in rather active de- 
mand, with considerable sales at steady 
prices. But the transactions are not large. 

Satinets are slow of sale, but prices are 
unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans are in better demand, 
with steady sales of the favorite makes at 
unchanged prices. 

Flannels are not in much demand, but the 
sales are about equal to the usual business 
of the spring season. 

Foreign goods are rather more active, 
with a more general demand for staple 
goods, as well as for fabrics for summer 
wear. Last year’s importations, of which 
there are considerable gesvite, are pressed 
for sale. The demand for white ‘goods is 
very slack for the season and silks are gen- 
erally dull. Black gros grains are low, 
and ribbons and millinery articles, except 
for a few exceptional styles, are pressed for 
sale by the importers. The offerings at 
auction are liberal “and prices are so low as 
to tempt large purchases. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED 8TATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, March 23, 1874, 
PRINTS. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLES C0. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
have opened a department for 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


(FROM 3 TO 7 YEARS OLD), 
in connection with their popular 


Furnishing Departments 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN. 


Every requisite in this line ready made or to order. 


PLAIN SILKS, 
Black Silks, 
Fancy Silks, 


A choice assortment at REDUCED PRICES. 2 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING STYLES 
NOW OPEN, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Lace Curtains, : 


Drapery Materials, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Cretonnes, Satteens, etc. 
N. B.—Churches, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 
with dispatch. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
NEW STYLES, 


Elegant Carpets, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


are offering on 
CENTER COUNTER OF ROTUNDA 
a large choice of fashionable 


Summer Silks, 
for YOUNG LADIES, at the attractive price of $1 
per yard. Previous price $1.50. 

Alsoa BETTER QUALITY at $1.25, worth $1.% 
per yard; together with twocases Cloth shades 


ioe Dress Silks, 


at $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. Great bargains frst offered, 


A full line of Bonnet “ Cyclops,” “ Ponsons,” 
and “ Alcazar” 


Black Silks, 


manufactured expressly for their retad sales. 
Prices attractive. 








Decided novelties in 


Dress Coods, _.: 


elegant Paris quality, selected expressly for thels 
finest retail sales, from $1 to $5 per yard. 


French Suitings, 


choice styles 50c. per yard, largely under value. 
ON 4TH AV. SECTION 
will be found a very elegant collection of 
Tycoon Reps, De Beiges, Alpacas, 
York Grays, Granite Mixtures in GRENA- 
DINES, etc., 
from 18¢c. to 50c, per yard. 


"Standard Prints, 


full MADDER COLORS, 9c. per yard. 
1,000 pieces SATIN-FINISHED 
PERCALES, 
at 5c. per yard; worth 25c. 


A visit of inspection will satisfy the public of the 
extraordinary inducements here offered. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth Sts 


SHIRTS: 
J, W, Johnston, 


1260 GRAND STREET, New Yor 
a ’s Furnish 
A oO ok Drees Shirts made to measure, Of Weneutta 
XX ‘Muslin, for $15.80 and upward, according to the 
nen. 
Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin 
iz Sixasod vesidine ovate eae 
ae willbe teed b sending the following tous. 
muGanter of shoulder along arm to kn 
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and Drawers of all the popular makes, 














Financial, 
OUR CITY BANKS. 


Onz of the very best and soundest institu- 
‘tions in New York is the Bank of the Re- 
public. It was organized nearly twenty- 
‘five years ago, with Mr. G. B. Lamar as 
‘president and Mr. H. F. Vail as cashier. 
‘Both were able business men, and were 
‘very popular here, and also at the South, 
‘from whence the bank received a large share 
‘of its business. The cashier, Mr. Vail, 
‘was educated in the ‘‘ high school” of the 
‘Bank of Commerce, this city. Mr. Lamar 
‘Wasaman of great wealth, and his property, 
‘consisting of cotton plantations, bank 
stocks, etc., at the South, represented his 
iprincipal property and investments. After 
‘a few years of .active and faithful service, 
‘Mr. Lamar :ctired from the présidency of 
this institution, to look after his extensive 
private Southern interests; and Mr. James T. 
Soutter, one of the directors, was at once 
elected to fill his place. Mr. Soutter was 
an able, efficient man and a very popular 
financier. He ha@a large circle of warm 
friends, here amd elsewhere, and they all 
rallied round this institution and made ig 
their “headquarters” in looking after alj 
financial matters. Mr. R. H. Lowry, a 
highly respectable gentleman and banker 
in Baltimore, was then invited to take the 
position of cashier. 

In the private parlors of this bank South- 
ern nabobs and politicians met to ‘cuss 
and dis-cuss” (as it was then said) men 
and things, and also to look after their 
:money and business affairs They were, 
as a whole and asa circle, the finan- 
‘cial “aristocracy of tbe South,” control- 
‘ling more milliéns of gold, more bales 
‘of cotton, more rice and sugar, more 
1megroes, and more solid wealth than could 
‘be found among the constituency of any 
similar corporation in New York. As a 
tbank it was also popular in this city. 
iDemocrats and Whigs—and Republicans 
ufter them—kept their accounts there, and 
went there for discounts, for information, 
and indirectly for Southern trade. The offi- 
cers and directors were all good, sound 
business men and attended promptly and 
faithfully to their duty. The bank had 
large deposits, numerous out-of-town cor- 
respondents, and made money rapidly for 
its stockholders. It received and sold South- 
ern bills of exchange, collected and paid 
interest coupons on Southern securities, and, 
in a word, attended faithfully to its numerous 
branches of legitimate business. The bank 
during its whole eventful history has 
always stood well in the community. When 
‘the war broke out, Mr. Soutter, its able 
and courteous president, resigned, and went 
:to Europe, in order to protect his large 
Southern investments from confiscation, 
At the close of the Rebellion he returned to 
‘this city. Mr. R. H. Lowry, the cashier, 
:qwas elected as Mr. Soutter’s successor; and 
a more devoted, faithful, hard-working 
dank officer cannot be found in New York. 
iHis interest in the bank is always large, and 
‘that is the reason—he affirms—why the 
:stockholders get good dividends. Mr. Lowry 
gays that he™‘ takes so much éterest” in 
that institution that he keeps a special record 
‘of the matter in a memorandum book. 
And we once beard him say that he “‘ really 
took more interest in that book than in any 
other book he ever had.” One would think, 
to hear him talk, that this interest matter, 
which he speaks of as something remark- 
able, was the principal thing with him and 
all his stockholders. And perhaps it is. 

The capital of this institution is $2,000,- 
000. Its deposits at present are nearly 
$4,000,000 and its loans and discounts are 
something over $5,000,000. Its stock, which 
formerly was often quoted as high as 120, ia 
now sold at from 106 to 107. The location 
of the bank is at the corner of Broadway 
and Wall Street—one of the very best and 
most valuable positions in.New York. 





MONEY MARKET. 


TER: is 80 little change in the condition 
of the money market that our review of 
last week would serve equally well for the 
present one. There is no change, because 
Congress has done nothing, the ceremonial 
attending the burials of Ex-President Fill 
more and Benator Sumner having 80 com’ 
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pletely @isatranged the course of business 
that nothing could be done. The spring 
trade hangs back,and merchants are dis- 
appointed at the stnall quantities of goods 
which their customers take; but, as we 
have said before, this quiet condition of 
affairs will continue until the people can 
feel sure that another withdrawal of cur- 
rency will not bring on another panic. The 
rates of interest on call loans have ranged 
during the week at 8 to 4 per cent., with a 
slightly more active demand for loans on 
Friday. But at the close on Saturday there 
was plenty of money offering on call at 8 
percent. The Associated Banks have lost 
of their surplus reserve $2,100,000 ; but, as 
they still hold about $20,000,000 of legal. 
tenders in excess of the required 25 per 
cent. reserve, the prospect of a stringency 
is very remote. Gold has been steady at 
111} to 112, the $1,000,000 sold by the 
Sub-Treasury on Thursday having been 
taken at about 4873. In commercial 
paper there is no change of rates, the first- 
class names being readily taken at 6 
to 7 per cent., and for good but not what 
is ranked as gilt-edged the rates are from 7 to 
8 per cent. for 60 to 90 days. The banks are 
cautious about discounting on longer time 
than 90 days, and they prefer paper with 
not more than 60 days to run. On the 
Stock Exchange there is a very quiet con- 
dition. of affairs; but early in the week 
there was a very lively movement in West- 
ern Union Telegraph, and on a very active 
market the price was pushed up to 78}, 
from which it declined at the close of 
the week to 774. Toledo and Wabash has 
been in a feeble state for somé time, and 
there being no cliques to give it support, it 
drops very easily. On Saturday the under- 
pinning seemed to give way, and the price 
fell on a perfectly quiet market near 2 per 
cent., dropping at the close to 458. 

The new managers of Pacific Mail are 
gaining the confidence of the public by their 
vigorous measures, under the direction of 
Rufus Hatch, whohas abandoned the Stock 
Exchange, where he was once so conspicu- 
ous an operator, to give his whole time to 
the affairs of our only ocean steamship line. 
The company had another irén steamship 
launched at Chester, on the Delaware, on 
Thursday, called the ‘‘City of Peking.” 
She is to be placed, when completed, on the 
San Francisco and China route and will be 
the most important addition yet made to our 
mercantile m#rine. The companion ship, 
the ‘‘City of Yedo,” is nearly ready for 
launching. The new steamer is the largest 
iron vessel afloat, her measurement being 
5,200 tons, and her construction is a suffi- 
cient reply to the Free-Trade croakers 
who are continually whining about 
our ‘‘ruined commerce.” If any of 
the unhappy gentlemen who ventilate their 
complaints in the New York Chamber of 
Commerce about the destructive influence 
of our tariff could bave been present in 
Chester, on Thursday last, on the occasion 
of the launch of the magnificent iron 
steamer, and have listened to the speeches 
of Senators Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and 
Bogy, of Missouri, they would have taken a 
more encouraging view of our reviving 
commerce. It was a proud moment for 
Senator Cameron, for he has battled bravely 
for protection to home industry for many 
years,- and he now could point to the 
largest iron vessel in the world, con. 
structed wholly of iron dug out of the 
mines of his native state. Iron which, as be 
said, in its crude state was worth not more 
than a dollar a ton had become worth five 
hundred dollars a ton by virtue of the hu. 
man labor expended upon it when it was 
put into the form of aship. Senator Bogy, 
though always a Democrat and opposed in 
his politics to Senator Cameron, was in 
hearty accord with him on this subject; and 
he declared it was his belief that it was for 
the interest of the United States to build 
their own ships, even if they cost a hundred 
per cent. more, than to have them built 
abroad. Senator Bogy is a native Misouri- 
an, of French descent; but he is a typical 
American, who believes in the policy of 
fostering the industry and developing the 
resources of his own country, in preference 
to going abroad for what can be obtained 
at home. The occasion of the launch of 
thegreat steamer brought together a large 
crowd of distinguished men from the priuci- 
pal towns of the seaboard, and among them 
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were nine car-loads of congressmen and oth- 
ers, representing every section of the coun- 
try, although men from the Great West were 
dominant among them. The little town of 
Chester, which is destined to be an Amer- 
ican Glasgow (the Delaware is to be the 
American Clyde), was never before so filled 
with distinguished men as on this occasion. 
It is aremarkable circumstance, too, that this 
new and important business of iron ship- 
building has been established on the Del- 
aware by a New York firm, that of John 
Roach & Son, whose machine-shops are on 
the banks of the East River. The business 
of ship-building has been driven from New 


York, where it seemed once so securely 


fixed, by the corruptions of a Democratic 
city government, which raised the taxes to 
so high a point that a great manufacturing 
business like that of iron ship-building 
could not be profitably conducted here. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21st, 1874. 
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Bankine Hovss or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT Ronps 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the CenTRAL Pacrric and 
WESTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the CenTRAL PaciFic 
Gop Srx PER Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 
2 a I oe 
New York anp OswEeco Mipianp Ratt- 
ROAD CoMPANY. 

First Mortgage Bondholders are request- 
ed to deposit their bonds with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company prior to the 15th 
of April, and receive in exchange Trust 
Jertificates entitling them to representation 
by the Committee of the United Foreign 
and Resident First Mortgage Bondholders. 
For further particulars apply to 

HEWELBACH, Frank & Co., 
Bankers, No. 52 Exchange Place, New York. 





PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG 
(VERMONT DIVISION). 


THE important contract of the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railroad with the Eastero 
(Mass.) has been signed by both parties. 
Under this contract the Portland and Og- 
densburg has the advantage of the applica- 
tion of 80 percent. of the gross receipts. 
from traffic given by its line to the Eastern 
road, to the purchase of its first mortgage 
bondsand coupons. The Vermont Division 
of the Portland and Ogdensburg road has 
the advantage of being part of a trunk line 
between Montreal and Portland, which 
is about forty miles shorter than the other 
leading line, the Grand Trunk. The bonds 
have been marketed by Messrs. Fairbanks 
& Co., and the company, having passed 
safely through the panic of 1878, is again: 
offering a limited amount of its bonds at 80. 
and interest. The cash capital subscribed 
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is $1,200,000, of which about $1,000,000 
has already been paid up. The house of 
Messrs. Fairbanks & Co. is one of the best 
known manufactyring firms in New En- 
gland, and they claim as a strong point in re- 
gard to this road, in which they * sored largé 
personal interest, that it has been built with 
the greatest care and the expenditures 
made with unusual economy. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
Seat SO Wee ATE es ea“ 


12 Per Cent. Net.—Improved Farm First Mortgag¢ 
Bonds guaran . Send f ircul: lw 
J.B. WATKIN 8s & OO. Lawzense, ean 
HOW PEOPLE OF MODERATE MEA 
Lp INVES oa 


SHO N e 
A Pamphlet wale on receipt of 10 cents, 
H. P. CHAND. Box 1200, 











Boston. 





DGE & CO., Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. N: Y. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Oetensburg Railroad 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts. 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., - 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 P: 
COUPON BONDS OF 
BONDS OF $1,000 AND 
ABLE 








1st JUNE AND 18T 5000 EACH, PRINCIPAL DUB 
IN 19. FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY, 02 
favorable terms, by 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 


BANKERS, 3% Broad street. 


The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
is mortgage is twenty-five millions. 
are reserved to ex- 


bo 
Fund 7s of 1882,” and of th ance 
ON in amount are now offered for 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining the advantages of 
Security, Convertability, and 
Large Profit. 


eperenee. sustained by the hest judicial au- 
thority, - cr iablished this class 0: 





securities as the 
AFEST OF INVESTMENTS. 


e: with discriminating care an 
recommend such with confidence. Send for circulars, 
price-lists, and further information to 

..W. BEASLEY & So: 
DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL NDS, 
- 11 Wall st., New York. 











BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 


CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 

THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY will in- 
vest money on first-class Real Estate at 10 per cent. in- 
terest, net, payable cecrmpe oo in .Wew York, and 
will guarantee the collection of all loans made through 

id by the borrower. Please 
, for New York and New 


gan references and full pberticulars. 8 wer 4 
drove JAMS 8. OHRAWEWELL | Secrevary, drawer 
iJ 
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CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN ; Financial | at least, ‘ part of the gold interest paid to | 
AGENTS, . 





1% Washington Street. 


Jj 4* B. GOODMAN & CO.. 
73 Dearborn 


R P. BLANCHARD & CO.. 
® 





Street. 





Hi, 
HENRY JS. GOODRICH. ce 





myeorex & MAGILL, ioesal 





eter A ce and Lasalle Streets. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 


Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars. 


Burplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
8IX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


a. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 








EXPERIENCE/RF Al £ STATE LOA ERS 


14 YFARS AW. KELL ere 
$ 4,0 10 0,000 “eBATIERSON 94 LA SALLE ST 








Allah Stephens 
amu: & Co. 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
PO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


Notice pet Snyeetere, 





59.000 City Vincennes tind.) G per cont, £0 yeara, 
Details in full on application at the office of 
WINSLOW & 


WILSON, 
70 William st. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES an nd “TRAV £LING CREDITS. 
available in alfthe inetpel cities of the world. 
SFERS M TELEG H 
EUROPE and the PA ACIFIC COAST. 


ccounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solia nit inois und Missouri TEN PER CENTS (semi- 








lost. For details address ACTUARY of the 
llinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Il. P.-O box 657. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





¥F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presidcnt. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


_ 120 Broadway, co. corner Cedar St. 


Qneteedsisivki. sevssseee GO, 0000 00 
Bur plus.... eee cepccseree 674.376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..$1.074,376 6d 


ALCOTT, President. 
EMS * PAN Secreta 
tk ese Assistant Secretary. Yo 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE THEORY OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKING LAW. 


Wen the first National Banking Law 
was passed in the session of 1862-63, the 
theory held by Congress, as shown by the 
debate on the bill, was two-fold. In the 
first place, the Government being then in 
the market to sell its bonds and needing 
to borrow large amounts of money, the es- 
tablishment of national banks on the basis 
of Government bonds was regarded as a 
wise measure to effect their snle, and in this 
way aid in supplying the Government with 
means for carryingon the war. Inthe next 
place, it was assumed and expected that 
the legal-tender notes of the United States, 
then being convertible into five-twenty six 
per cent. bonds, as provided for by the law 
under which they were issued, would be 
so converted, and thus disappear from cir- 
culation after a short time, leaving the na- 
tional banks to supply the paper currency 
of the country on the basis of specie. The 
debate shows that these were the two prin. 
cipal views held in regard to the Banking 
Law at the time of its passage. 

Unfortunately for the country, the realiza- 
tion of the second view was entirely defeated 
by revealing--as was done after the Bank Bill 
Act was passed—taat clause of the Legal-ten- 
der Act which made legal-tender notes con- 
vertible, at the option of their holders, into 
five-twenty six per cent. bonds. The repeal 
withdrew from them this privilege after 
July 1st, 1863; and, hence, left them in cir- 





- culation as irredeemable paper money, with 


no method for theie retirement, and no 
standard of their value cxcept that which 
was fixed by the speculation in gold. In 
this predicament they have remained from 
that day to the present time. The Govern- 
ment during the war was notin a condition 
to redeem them in coin; and since the close 
of the war it has made no provision for their 
coin payment or for funding them into 
interest-bearing bonds. The conseqaence is 
that they have remained in the general cur- 
rency of the country as irredeemable paper, 
constantly fluctuating in its purchasing 
value and imparting its own fluctuations to 
bank-notes redeemable only in this paper. 

There has been a very large increase of 
bank-notes since the convertible property 
was withdrawn from the legal-tender notes; 
yet this increase, as was contemplated when 
the banking bill was passed, has not taken 
the place of these notes, but simply been so 
much addition to the paper currency of the 
country. One of the prime objects of the 
Banking Law has thus utterly filed, asthe 
consequence of withdrawing from lezal- 
tender notes their convertibility into interest- 
bearing bonds. The act was one of bad 
faith at the time; and it was just as bad in 
policy, since it led to an immense deprecia- 
tion of these notes. It left them without 
any method of payment or retirement, and 
without any standard of value except that 
growing out of the gold speculation, 

This state of things will never correct it- 
self. Legal-tender notes wi!l never be at 
par with gold so long as they are not pay- 
able in gold or its equivalent. They will 
never-retire from circulation so long as the 
Government maintains the policy which has 
been pursued since the close of the war. 
What, then, shall be done? We answer 
this question in part by saving that the 
Government ought to relire and destroy one 
dollar in legal-tender notes for every dollar 
in bank-notes that may be issued, and so far 
substitute the latter for the former. We 
answer it still further by saying that the 
Government should adopt the principle of 
free banking, with an efficient system for 
practical redemption, and thus, by increasing 
bank circulation, provide, according to the 
first answer, for a corresponding decrease 
of legal-tender notes. We answer it again by 
saying that the Government should restore 
to legal-tender notes the privilege of being 
convertible into interest-bearing bonds, at 
a specified date in the future, to be fixed 
by law. Weanswer it yet again by saying 
that the Government should suspend 
the policy of paying the unmatured 
debt of the United  States,- and seek 
gradually to accumulate a gold reserve for 
the coin redemption of its oWn_ notes, and 
that it should require the banks to retain, 





is) 


them by the Government, as the means of 
getting themselves ready for specie pay- 
ment. We answer it once more by saying 
that: the Government should fix a date, 
sufficiently far in the future, when it will 
undertake to resume specie payment in coin. 
We answer, finully, that the Goverument, 
while not issuing another dollar of ‘legal- 
tender notes, should adopt, as a fixed policy, 
the retirement of the whole of them “‘ at. the 
earliest practicable period,” thus leaving the 
paper currency of the country to consist ex- 
clusively in bank-notes, under a system of 


. free banking redeemable in specie. 


These, briefly, are our answers to the qnes- 
tion as to what shall now be dore. Some 
one or more or all of these answers must 
be adopted if the country ever returvs to 
the specie standard of values. 


rr 


FEEDING IN RICH PASTURES. 





Tue Tribune, of this city, recently pub- 
lished a table of custom-house figures, taken 
from official sources, showing the proceeds 
of fines and penalties levied at the ports of 
New York and Boston, from July ist, 1869, 
to November 30th, 1873. We reproduce the 
Tribune's recapitulation, as follows: 


The GOVETNMENE........ceeeeeereerees $2,219,996 31 
a is ites s 9 iii tg vests darenntages 244,606 03 
Costs (District Attorney, etc.)....... 855,564 56 
GRO os eencccccvvcewsdeccdin cides 458,062 37 
Mave CMSA iis ods cccccccocccccccesscce 874,876 33 
I onan an ented cteeeskconcacaagenn 442,031 21 
TRRRUGEROR «oc cecccccccsccccoscccccssccece 869,046 22 

BOER. cccccccsvcccesccccccssccceed $4,864,383 18 


At the port of New York alone, from 
March 4th, 1869, to November 80th, 1873, 
the following sums were distributed : 





INFORMERS. 
SE ia cnrengesncagaqsisicdptissccce $290,167 77 
Frank E. Howe...........cecseeseeseees 27,516 92 
Te GR iactcdc teccccavegeesicadadedane 21,181 19 
TD Rs itentin ses ctaneeeetitncses 2,302 07 
iy NSS dnecincddcacnasusectesace 1,995 13 
BD NEB 6 60 vi Nitadiccsdatiasidevdhs 148,179 18 
DORR. Zocbecscedvedciietcecatets dec $491,342 26 

COLLECTORS. 
Chester A. Arthur.......csccccccccncee $65,343 69 
Thomas MurphJ..........-ccscseccecsse 64,913 46 
Moses H. Grinnell.............seeeeeees 39,579 $0 
Henry A’Smythe.........0.....ccsee0e 12,717 33 
GUNNER isis co dines ns pe gsee ceecene 552 25 
PIs ib n606 0c nagiceesigsnasces 66 49 
BOtB].. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $173,180 62 

NAVAL OFFICERS. 

yp PAA Ee te $83,818 -87 
WR Bie MRR i Soig- 0 hoses cgewscccces 41,164 22 
M. H. Grinnell.............00+ gnonaqnese 82,917 29 
George F. Dennison...............00005 718 76 
BOP. GUMS. 2 ni. RR AAS 62 50 
Me WARGO... .pcccccccccscsccccccccces 43 
TOR hig a5 0 0snncenncsnnsgd Giedn canes $158,711 82 

SURVEYORS, 
pS ee «+ $132,377 53 
Abraham Wakeman 12,608 17 
George H. Sharpe 7,191 44 
Emanuel Haho... 1,119 23 
Rufus F. Andrews. 66 51 
Wisdncotacsidadiecesantnanhéonss $153,359 88 


It is about time that this expensive, use- 
less, and corrupting system of moieties of 
informers and custom-house officials came 
toanend. It has damaged the service far 
more than it has profited it. Pay the offi- 
cers of law suitable salaries, and let this be 
the end of the question, so far as compensa- 
tion is concerned. As to spies, it is enough 
to say that they are a disgrace to any goy- 
ernment that employs them. 





FINANCIAL HOMEOPATHY. 





Similia similibus curantur is the element- 
ary principle in the homeopathic school 
of medicine. This, being translated: into 
the plamest kind of English, means that 
“the bair of the same dog will cure the bite.” 
Whether this be a sound principle in medi- 
cine or not we leave for the doctors to deters 
mine. Applied to the cure of financial dis- 
eases, especially those relating to the curren- 
cy, it means that whatever produces the 
disease would, if discreetly administered in 
comparatively small doses, prove a cure, or, 
at lenst, greatly mitigate its violence. Sen- 
ator Bogy, of Missouri, unless we mistake 
the drift and import of his recent speech in 
the Senate on the currency question, be- 
longs to' the school of financia) homeopaths. 
Unlike Mr. Field, of the House, who be- 
lieves in large doses and would issue legal- 
teaders enough to buy up the whole debt of 
fiveetwenty bonds, the honorable senator 
thinks that about $50,000,000 of legal-tend- 
ers added to the $100,000.009 already au- 
thorized, as“ he claims, would suswer the 
purpose—at leasi, for the present. 


This method of. treating.an irredeemable 
currency—of curing its evils by increasing 
iis amounts—whether the increase be in 
homeopathic. or allopathic doses, is-con- 
fronted by, at least, one formidable objection 
which its advocates do not properly take 
into the account. The relief which it gives 
is but temporary, while the remote result 
is simply an enhancement of the evil, A 
depreciated currency was never made better 
by inc-easing its volume, but must- always 
be made worse. The increase devreciates it 
still further, as compared with gold. Tho 
proof we have in a currency rise of prices, 
which is equivalent to a reduction in the 
purchasing power of currency. More cure 
rency is, hence, needed to do the sxme 
amount of business; and, if the powers of 
doctoring it on the principle of similia 
similibus curantur be continued, the result 
at last is an enormous and ruinous inflation. 
It is never possible to tell how much enr- 
rency a people will need so long as the 
theory of expanding it is made the sole rule 
of meeting their wants. The issues of to- 
day will all be speedily abs rbed in a r'se 
of prices; and. hence, the time soon comes 
when further issues are needed, and so on 
up to the final collapse. 

We have no antipathy against paper 
money; yet the great problem to he solved 
is to make this money as good as gold, by 
being converiible into it at the ovtion of the 
holder. Thisis the goal to be reached, and 
all measures are wise or unwise as they are 
related to this one cardinal result. Honest 
trade and honest industry want some stuble 
medium in which to compute and express 
values; and this can never be gained until 
our currency becomes the.commercial equiv- 
alent of gold, with a banking system for its 
issue and redemption that admits of expan- 
sion or contraction according to the varying 
demands of business, 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 





Tre Government imposes the following 
rates of taxation upon the national banks: 


1. One-twenty-fourth of one per cent. 
per month on the average amount of their 
deposits. , 

2. One-twenty-fourth of one per cent. 
per month on their capital. 

8. One-twelfth of one per cent. per 
month on the average amount of their cir- 
culation. 

4, In addition to the above, one-sixth of 
one per cent. per month on the average 
amount of circulation beyond ninety per 
cent, of their capital. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his 
last report.submits a table showing the 
yearly amount of the taxcs collected from 
the national banks from the organization of 
the system, in 1664, to January Ist, 1873. 
The aggregates are as follows: 


Tax On Cirowlation. ...cccccccccccecsoccscores $22,460,332 99 
BE On COON c a. ccc ccs scccuncccctsccqesons 21,758,785 17 
TAX ON Capital... ..cccccccccccscccccescccccces 2,371,909 02 

$47,089,026 19 


Besides the Government tax, the shares 
of the national banks are taxable as per- 
sonal property under the laws of the state 
in,which they are located; and, if they own 
any real estate, this is also taxable for state, 
county, or municipal purposes, ‘* to the same 
extent according to its value as other real 
estate is taxed.” The only limitstion im- 
posed by the National Banking Law upon 
state authority is that the taxation of na- 
tional banks, whether in respect to shares or 
ren] estate, shall not be at a. greater rate 
than that which is assessed upon other 
moneyed corporations or other, real estate, 
The object of the limitation is to prevent the 
states. from discriminating against the 
national banks in favor of state banks, 

One of the disadvantages under which 
the national banks labor, as compared with 
state banks, is the fact that they bave to 
pay heavier taxes, They are subject. not 
only to state taxation, in common with the 
state banks, but also to.a Government. tax, 
not paid by the latter. This. tax was im- 
posed when the necessities of the Govern- 
ment were urgent; yet in the ond it must 
be repealed, or it will prove a serious im- 
pediment to the continuance and expansion 
of the national system of. banking. If 
banking is more costly under the national 
than under.tbe state system, ‘without being 





more prefiladle,, capitalists will naturally 





pre’er the latter to the former. lf the 
Government means to propetuate its own 
system of banking, it must not so overbur- 
den it as to place it at a disadvantage in 
compzrison with banking under state 
authority. During the last year six nation- 
al banks in this state relinquished their 
national character, and organized under the 
state system of free banking; and doubt- 
less one of the reasons was to lessen the 
amount of their taxation. 





THE EXPORTS OF GOLD. 





Tue following table, madeup to March 
6th, 1874, shows the exports of gold from 
the United, States during the undermen- 
tioned yeurs: 





Total since January Ist, 1873.. «$48,800,483 
Same time in 1872............+. eee 71,545,275 
Same time in 1871... «+» 63,865,547 
Same time in 1870............00008 «- 58,191,475 


Same time in 1869 
Same time in 1868... 
Same time in 1847 
fame time in 1863..... 
Same time im 186) 
Same time in 1864 
fame time in 1863 
Same time in 182 
Same time in 1861 
Same time in 1860 
Same time in 1859 
Sane time in 1858 
Same time in 1857 
Same time in 1356 
Same time in 1855.......... 
Same time in 1854.. 
Same time in 1853. > 
Same time in 1852 





The agerezate amount is over nine hundred 
and ninety million dollars, while a com- 
paratively small amount has been returned 
to this country. The most of this gold was 
sent to England, in the first instance; and 
about the sume amount was furnished from 
the mincs of Australia during the same 
period—adding two billions to the world’s 
stock of gold. England to-day retains but 
a small portion of the gold she has thus 
received. What h»s become of the remain- 
der? Like any other commodity for which 
there is a demand, it has been scattered 
through the countries of Europe and Asia 
under the gencral iaws of trade. Gold is 
the one commodity fer which there is a 
universal cemand; and, hence. its distribu- 
{ion is correspondingly universal. 





THE CYCLE OF TRADE. 


Lonp OVERSTONE says that ‘‘ the state of 
trade revolves apparently in an established 
cycle. First, we finditin a state of qui- 
escence—ext, improvement—growing con- 
fidence — prosperity — excitement — over- 
tradine—convulsion— pressure— stagration 
—distress—ending again in quiescence.” 
Reaching tae lest point, trade has finished 
one of its eyclcs, and starts azain upon 
another just where it began with the former 
one. Thestages of the cycle which Lord 
Overstone styles ‘‘ convulsion—pressure— 
stagnation—distress”—constitute ‘what is 
known as a ‘commercial crisis”” when 
merchants and speculators find themselves 
pressed with more debts than they know 
how to pay. 

It isa little singular that though these 
phenomena repeat themselves, often several 
times in the business life of the same set of 
men, they do not always teach them that 
caution and practical wisdom which are 
necessary to avoid their recurrence. It bas 
been said, and not without some show of 
truth, that in England and in this country 
acommereial crisis occurs, for an average, 
about onee in ten years. The years 1825, 

1826, 1847, 1857 and 1866 were, in Engiond 
orin the United States, or in both, marked 
by such a crisis. The intermediate periods 
were occupied in filling up the other parts 
of the cyele. 

This fluctuating and changing character 
in the fortunes of trade, owing largely to 
the indiscretion of those who conduct it, 
explains why the same men are two or 
three times rich and poor in the course of 
one life, and also why some who were once 
rich finally die poor. Statistics show that a 
very large percentage of merchants ultimate- 
ly fail in business, and that but few prince- 
ly fortunes are made and kept by them. 
The reasons lie not€o much in the essential 
nature of trade asin the chronic. indiscre- 
tions which are so apt to be associated with 
it, especially at that period of the cycle 
whieh is galicd rm prosperiyy,” 











TUL INDEPENDENT. 


Iusurance, 
ROCK AND QUICKSAND. 


PEOPLE sometimes speak of effecting a 
life insurance as if it were one of a number 
of possible things to which they may give 
attention by and by. They say: ‘‘I was 
thinking of insuring my life,” as if there 
were many duties before them of almost 
equal moment, of which to be insured is 


‘oue. Now in the majority of cases this is 


a self-delusion. If a man meansto discharge 
his duty to those about him, if he is not 
content to encounter the chances of poverty 
or to leave his children beggars, there is 
only one thing to bedone, Not one of sey- 
eral, but one only and no other. His life 
must be insured. How can the average pro- 
fessional man, how can clerks, how can 
mechanics, how can people who are doing a 
small business, how can the thousands 
whose incomes are represented by a monthly 
or yearly salary make a satisfactory pro- 
vision for the future of their families in any 
other way ? 

Suppose that they cconomize their in- 
comes very closely, stint themselves in every 
manner, and deprive themselves of every- 
thing that makes daily life pleasant, what is 
the practical result? Does not everybody 
know how hard it is for a man with a fam- 
ily, living on a moderate salary, to save and 
put away even a hundred dollars, without 
exercising a great deal of care and pruv- 
dence? Five hundred dollars is an amount 
which many could never hope to save; 
and as to a thousand, it is an enormous 
sum to lay aside from an ordinary busi- 
ness, nowadays. And how by this self- 
denying, self-stinting system is any reason- 
able provision to be made for the future by 
people who are placed in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life? 

Then, again, if a man in active business 
should be able to accomplish a great saving, 
has he any right todo it? He may cause 
an injury to his business, and therefore to 
himself an! to his family, by taking large 
sums out of it to lay aside for the future. 
And, if be is living on a salary, he is not 
doing justice to those about him by curtiil 
ing or doling out wit! a miserly hand their 
rational enjoyments of life, in order to ac. 
quire or attempt by saving to acquire a for- 
tune, which there is no certainty that he 
can ever acquire in that manner. And 
then why should any man persist in the 
tedious and difficult labor of piling up his 
mouey savings with a certain objectin view, 
when that very object muy be gained in a 
simple, direct, and secure manner, without 
trouble, perplexity, and, indeed, without 
any large amount of self-denial? 

Suppose a man wants to ieave two thou- 
sand, or five thonsand, or ten thousand 
dollars as a legacy to his family, all that he 
needs to do is to pry yearly to such an in- 
stitution as the Equitable Life Assurance 
Socicty not more than $45.40, or $1238.50, or 
$227 (the cost at the ave of thirty), or to 
pay some smaller or greiter sum, according 
to his own age ; and, if he continues to pay 
a like sum yearly, the fortune which he 
desires is secured. It may be secured, in 
the event of early death, if he makes only 
one payment. All attempts to heap up 
savings out of a small income are based on 
the supposition that he who attempts it will 
have many years in which to acc -mulate 
his savings. But to build upon that founda- 
tion is to build upon the quicksand. The 
healthiest man may die to-morrow. Then 
ends his period of saving. Tica what be- 
comes of his scheme for putting by so much 
yearly for so many years? If he had in- 
sured his life, death would not have altered 
the conditions, The fortune would simply 
have been realized the sooner. Therefore, 
we say that to save your earnings for your 
family by the means of life insurance is to 
build your expectations upon a rock; but 
if you attempt to save them by any other 


method you are lixely to build upon a 
quicksand. 





**Dors it Pay” ?—Mr William Mitchell, 
late of the firm of Mitchell & Rammelsourg, 
of Indianapolis, paid for a policy in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, of New 
York, for $10,000, on the 18th day of August, 
1878. Decembrr 20th, 1873, ‘he died. 
March 11th, 1874. the Society paid the 
policy to Mrs. Mitchell, his widow. By this 
wise provision, made only about four months 
previous to his death, AL, 


waves ! 


his wi‘e in circumstances posed the reach 
of want.—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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PHENIX SE Ae A NCE {POMPANY ’ 
PHILANDER Saw, Sec’n. Soran N Cio WELL, Pres’t 
ce in New York, 173 Broadway. 
Western and a Department, 160 La Salle 8t., 


a0, JI 

At the request of its Provident, the Committee on 
Accounts and the Finance Committee met us a joint 
Committee for the purpose of ae! a thorough in- 
vestigation of ull the affairs of. the PHENIX INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, as well as an examination of its Se- 
curities. Ter »orary Loans, Cash and cther Assets. 

In pursuance of that request, and having made a 
very carefuland full examination and investigation, as 
betore named, and largely in detail, as well of books 
as securities, make the following 





They find the Company in al all respects sound, and 
thas it has the assets set forth in the Statement end- 
off wien Seamer lst, 1873, and which is made a part 
oO s Repo: 

he Ane onal shows a surplus of 950. 
Deduct’ ng for Re-insu rence Oe sumo ro3d 1980. 


pany has paid all its curren ate go caer one million 

ra lo: in Chiearo and Boston; has made no 

call upon its stockholders for assessments; has passed 

po re and now has gross assets amounting to 

008.947. -05, which is in excess of the gross as- 

4 in uly. iil. the time when the Inst dividend prior 
to the Chicago fire was declared of #132, 

The Committee eonatatulate the Directors upon the 
great success of the Company during these last wot aw | 
years, and are gratified in being able to recommen: 

V< declaration of a —— of five per cent. 

JANUARY 13TH 

ISAAC H. “PRO THINGHAM, 


AUSTIN 
Witt LAM P. BE XLB, Finance Committee. 
i tour. 


ae: B KEN Committee on 
As. RET TS, Accounts. 
THOS. H. RODMAN. J 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000, 


insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CD., 


189 MARKET 8ST., NEWA 
J. H. STEDWELL, ee NG 
R. C. FROST. Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1874 5 - $I See 013 91 
Liabilities Tuzeals o +0 
Surplus. . 
i 1] kinds of. Olicies at e and 
ble This Company 4 ntion is also ip to the Deeennint 
Policy » which ‘s eiaalls an endowment assurance 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hortford. Ct 


UNIVERSAL ‘LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ORIGINAL JOINT “eta tit Pp ASURANCE 
per COMPANY OF THE UNiTev STATS, 
bes y tan WALKER, Pa cron 
af NAY J. FUXBER, Vice-President 
oun Hl. BEWLEY, Secretary 
_apwakp W. Tr M.D... Medical Fxeminer 








Capital, 



















ASSET 








[March 26, 1874, 


|) OFFICE'OF THE 
ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 28th, 1874. 


. The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Come 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1: 
Premiums received fee Risks from 
pt : anluary, 1G, % Fist, December. 1873. $6,511,114 23 
remiums on Policies not marke 
a ES £0 59 sesecceses 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $3,723,274 £2 
No.Policies have been issued upon Life oT Ries 
ore Risks disconnected 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1 1873, to Lo hi per wag oo bebe dt "St Oa 2 
LOsses pai e same period....... « 2 
Returns of Preminms and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following peng viz: 


United States and State of New Y Osh 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Sockes 


B87 mo 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,010 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgagés. 467,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims duo 

the Company, estimated at............. 422,894 66 

Premium Notes and Biils Receivable...... 3.2 27 

CRED Bie BR oni alee cb il iste Cua tins ennceces 521.340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,612 52 

Six per cent. interest on the di ifl 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or’ their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1970 
will he redeemed and paid to the holdors thereof, or 
theirlezal representatives, on and atter Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from wh:ch date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to bo produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of th» Company for the year endirg 
3lst December, 1375, for which certificates will bo 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. Ti. CHLAPIIAN, Socretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM If. WERR, 


NES, 
Githit ws DENNIS, SHELPARD GANDY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, RDON W. BURNILAM, 
HENRY K UNCRY, 
LEWIS CU <LEs P. BURDETT, 


NS CLULAL 3s P. 
CHAnL BS i Russet: L, FRA NCIS SKIDDY 


LOWELL OBEROO Rs a Bb. MINTURN 


ROYAL PH#LPS, TL. STUART, 
DAVID LANE. WILLIAM k. BUNKE 
JAMES BRYC JAMES G. DE FOREST: 
DANIEL, 8. MILLI, ALEXANDEL BLAKE 
GIs CHAS .D. LEVERICH, 
TENRY K. BOG ERT. LOW, 


SLA] 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, Cras. y. MARSIALL, 
JoxbPit GAILLARD, Jn, ADOLPH TF.EMOYNE, 


.H "GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES LOW, ADAM T. SACKEWt, 
JO YN DI HET ETT wHtOM AS KF. YOUNGS, 

& DE VISSER, 


BEND. TON BCOCR, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, Presvient. 

CHARLES DENNIS. Vic--President- 
W. H. EH. MOORKK, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. WEWLETT. 21 Vice-Pres't. 


‘New Enoland 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


or 
Boston, Miassachusctts. 


80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874. 


Cash Agescts Jer.1, , 1872, $11,€00,172 Gd 
INCOME FOR 1873. 


Premiums received............ $2,540,307 06 
Interest recelved........ cecceace 940,783 48 








$3,288,089 54 
Gross Assets Jan. 1. 1874, $14,2SS,261 57 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims to Policy-holders. $069,611 09 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 09 


Matured Endowments........... 138,100 0) 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, 
Examiners’ Fees, etc:......... 177,434 09 
Advertising, Printing, Salarics, 
and all other expenses........ 156,061 71 
Returned to Policy-holders, 
Dividends, etc..........-+....5 - 419,621 14 
Interest Paid for Advance on 
MIP OREIONB ss be secccsssusecxes + 20,877 20 


—— $1,509,082 11 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873..... $12,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 187%..... 11,000,172 03 
$1,719,007 43 





EMSTOREG occ. ccctedcccccccccoss 


—_—_— 


DB. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sccretary. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. - 
S. 8. STEVENS, Agent and Atiorney. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. “61, a2: 263, and 264 Broadway 
rner \V Varren Street. 


{INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
LUTWSECL RU: ae AAR NA UeMENT, 
und LiBERALITY TO THE 
All forms af Life ana Endowment Policics Issued. 
OHN E. DE WITT, President. 


sx) Secret 
CHAS, B PRAT ILLIGM D. WHITING, Actuarys_ 











~ PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. — 


Similar to the “ Friends Provident". of Bn jand. Risks NOT CONFINED TO 
oY tforw: economical munsgement. Btunecly 
sudent, struigh a play Es ns 


Geen es oe 
FRIENDS. J, 


| 4 





YIM 





XUM 


March 26, 1874.] _ 


on eta 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. 


Acctmulatcd Assets, Dam. 1, US74...........cccccccccsccccces-+-$8,087, 241 O2 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve.... sccceccess- 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyhol@ers................ ceeds cccccccecceseecs 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on setile- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introd d by this C y, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDEER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
Government Bond. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Vice-Pres’t. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. E.W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, pe 135 Broadway. 











CASH CAPITAL, - - = - - "5 =* © © »*§2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1874, = 2 2 = 2 © © © © $4,352,697 65 
LIASILITIES, e528 2 O82 eo, SRC ee ee 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
vonry-Fimer Smt-ANKUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on thé first day of Jan- 
uary, 187. 


ASSETS. 
Cash 1 Bank.........cccccccccccccssgoccseccrsccogescescssecscccss ease cece 
d Morigages, being first lien’ on Real Estate, worth $5,090 
ponds on teosks payable on demand (market value of oe or ago 
United pane Stocks (market value),.......ccccccccccccscccccccveescopes 
tate 






ce in honda of Agents....... 





OCA... ciccccccdscesscsccescteuse 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, eri eb cecSecpebeccedee 
Dividends unpaid.............ccccceecceeseeeesceseees Pdeceseccccesenecs me 
GER. ataritisacca Gaceuaset cokeage Cocrdebaccoscdesde decdbsasdteaduetosdac ditde taut $216;690 34 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
THOS. B. GREENE, 2 4.094 See’s, A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
C. K. FRANCIS, f PD. A. HEALD. 2d Vice-President. 


REPUBLIC 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. .- 


MAIN OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1874. 
h © - . - oo, 
goers Capitat fe 7 i f of * bu i . . $3 "337/081 44 
Assets = ° - . . a” * « - ~ $ 7, 34 
egnteges ete. PRB aE 
TRUSTEES: 
ROBERT S. HONE, President. 
SOHN ACGHAY,. ”  PoGMAUD Tosiak, FREDMIIC G foster, CHAS & Minv te 


J N A.C. GR Jd 

iM BI eh eae AUG. C. DOWNING, JOS. GAILLARD, JR., PHILIP G. W VER, 
ISAAC H. RE ANT. DRAKE SMITH, ROBT H. BE RDELL, JOHN E. DE Wirt 
JOSEPH HOW Peri M KED. DE PRYSTER, WILLAM R. FOSTER. 
SAMUEL V. WaRTIEAN, WM. BUTTE DUNCAN JOHN ee ARD, GEO. T. ADEE, 


NRY BF. 
EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t searys: DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 
Branch Office, 504 Third Avenue, Corner East 34th Street. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 






. 62,000. 
’*\, Assets - - - - - - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Policies issued, - - 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. _ 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


} Assistant Secretaries, 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


Secretary. 
J. Le HALSE Ys Ser. STOKES; 


HH. ¥. WEMPLE, 





: Twenty-ninth Annual : Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
- JANUARY ist, 1874. 


——p9——_—_ 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS Jan. 1st.1874 - ° 


Premiums and annuities ° . ° # 
Interest received an:) acerued . e ° e 


$21,574,842 76 


$6.131,521 38 

1,418,C94 83 
—-—-——— 7,549,216 21 
$29,124,458 97 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death 

Dividends and Returned Premiums on ‘Canceled Policies - 

Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance _ - 

Commissions, Brokeravé, and Agency Expenses . 

Advertising and Physicians’ Fecs - 

ty, Office and Lew Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue 
tampa, etc. 3 ~ 


$1,446,123 4 
2,844,305 33 
82,629 13 
445,382 91 
115,593 67 


259,045 57 


ne ee 





4,693,579. 85 


ee ee 


$24,430,879 32 


ASSETS, 


Cash in Trust Gompany, in Bank,andonhand -~ - $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,937, 320 24) - . - - - 4,850.195 20 
1 Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages. (secured by real estate valued at $41, 000.- 
000 00; buildines thereon insured for over $13,700,000 00, and 
the policies anigeed to the Company as additional coliateral 
security) - - 


14,185,263 23 
Loans on existing policies. (the reserve held by the Company on 


thesé policies amounts ‘o $4,052,419 96) .- - - 962,112 93 
Quarterly ant semi-annual p; emiume, om seeequent to J an. 1, 

1874 - : 553,355 83 
Premjutne ¢ on existing policies in course of transrhidaidn and ~ 

lection (estimated réserve on these policies $500, pe, 

claded in Liabilities) : - - < 287,926 34 
Amounts due from Agents . - ee ae a - 23,459 77 
Interest acerued to January 1, BIE MeV | sist agit, 175,881 98 


——_———. 24,430,879 8 
ADD 879 82 


Exvess of market value of securities over cost + eis! tm - + +» 87.125 04 


CASH ASSETS,. JANUARY 1, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1874 - $271,655 00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - - +  °207,715 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20 participating insurance (ut 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, non- bpandicipating (at3 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium) - = - =" 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding - * * * 2 © « 208, "630 57--22,775,499 95 


——— 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 








From the undivided surpins of $1,742,554 41 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 

versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participatir.g 

policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such Tevelsion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 





During the year 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000, 





TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, . 
President. 


WILLIAM H.°BEERS, - 
.. -Wiee-Pres’t e actonry 
THEODORE M. BANTA; Cashier. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. . r 
CORNEIAUS_R. BOGERT, MD, } Mod Medica 
G WILKES, Mi 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





CHABLES, WRIGHT, OLD, Annie's adhech ania: bia 

















Selections. 


“CONGRATULATION.” 


You told the story of your love; 
1 heard as one who did not hear; 
Across the ogee lips ot hope 
Crept the slow finger of a fear. 


Against the kind deceit which hides 
From love’s beginning all love’s end, 
In thoaghtfal mood I boldly lift 
The honest trouble of a friend, 


You've chosen thue ; not thus, indeed, 
I would have chosen fate for you. 
And if vou mi sed the possible, 
And for the sweet had lost the true; 


If ’neath the perfect palm of love : 
You might oave knelt—in kneeling, blest— 
And if vou chose instead to wear 
A little rose upon your breast ; 


If, for the tidal-wave of life 
Mistook a littte ripple blue, 

While fathoms deep below your line 
The sea’s lost treasures sleep for you; 


Why then; what then? You've only missed 
A wealth your calm eyes never saw. 

Be fate and Nature kind to you, 
Yourself unto yourself your law. 


No Moses ever part for you : 
The wonders of the deep’s rich gloom! 
Nor ever lead, the dry sands o’er, 
Tnto the long-lost palm-land’s bloom! 





Ah! never, never may you know, 
For little waves trip merrily ; 
And never, never may you know, 
For sweet the little roses be. 


And should my doubts and dreams be both 
Blindfoid, as dreams and doubts may be; 
Should love’s unwisdom truer prove 
To you than my wise fears to me; 


Since God’s own purpose over ours 
Is folded softly like a wing, 

And love’s best knowledge to Love’s self 
Must own: I know not anything! 


Why then—ah! then. Go you His ways, 
Not mine. His is the summer sea, 

On which the little waves shall trip; 
And His the little roses be, 


But if into one lot there came 
(As into one I haply knew) 
The flower's scent, the forest’s force, 
The depth’s reserve, the ripple’s hue ; 
If it fell out to Heaven’s mind 
To give one both the sweet and true— 
Though Heaven asked it back again— 
That lost lot I’d not change with you. 
~—ELizaBETH Stuart PHELPS, in The Atlantic. 





WHO PRINTED THE FIRST BIBLE? 
BY DONALD G. MITCHELL. 





In the year 1420 there was living in the 
city of Haarlem an old gentleman who kept 
the keys of the cathedral, and who used after 
dinner to walk in the famous wood that up 
to this time is growing just without the city 
walls. One day, while walking there, he 
found a very smooth bit of beech bark, on 
which, as he was a handy man with his 
knife, he cut several Ictters so plainly and 
neatly that after his return home he stamped 
them upon paper, and gave the paper to his 
boy as a “‘copy.” After this, seeing that 
the thing had been neatly done, the old 
gentleman—whose name was Lawrence 
Coster—fell to thinking of what might be 
done with such letters cut in wood. By 
blackening them with ink he made black 
stamps upon paper; and, by dint of much 
thinking and much working, he came in 
time to thestamping of whole broadsides of 
letters, which was really printing. 

But before he. succeeded in doing this 
well he had found it necessary to try many 
experiments and to take into his employ 
several apprentices. He did his work very 
secretly, and enjoined upon his apprentices 
to say nothing of the trials he was making. 
But a dishonest one among them, after a 
time, ran off from Holland into Germany, 
carrving with him a great many of the old 
gentleman’s wooden blocks and entire 
pages of a book which he was about to 


rint. 

‘ The Dutch writers credit this story and 
hint that the runaway apprentice was John 
Faust or John Gutenberg; but the Germans 
justly say that there is no proof of this. It 
is certain, however, that there was a Law- 
rence (Custos, of the cathedral) who busied 
himself with stamping letters and engrav- 
ing. His statue is on the market-place in 
Haarlem, and his rough-looking books are 
some of them now in the *‘ State House” of 
Haarlem. They are dingy and printed 
with bad ink, and seem to have been struck 
from large engraved blocks, and not from 
movable types. Theyare without any date, 
but antiquarians assign them to a period 
somewhat earlier than any book of Faust or 
of Gutenberg, who are commonly called the 
discoverers of printing. 

John Gutenberg at the very time when 
this old Dutchman was experimenting with 
bis blocks in Holland was also working in 
bis way, very secretly, ina house that was 
standing not many years ago in the ancient 
city of Strasburg. He had two working 
partners, who were bound by oath not to 
reveal the secrets of the art he was engaged 
upon: But one of these partners died ; and, 
upon this his heirs claimed a right to know 
the secrets of Gutenberg. Gutenberg re- 
fused, and there was a trial of the case, 
some account of which was discovered more 
than three hundred years afterward, in an 
old tower of Strasburg. . . ih « 


‘ 


This trial took place in the year 1439. 
Gutenberg was not forced to betray his se- 
cret; but it did appéar, from the testimon 
.of the witnesses, that he was occupied wit 
some way of making books (or manuscripts) 
—s than they had ever been made be- 


‘ore. ’ 

But Gutenburg was getting on so poorly 
at Strasburg and lost so much money in 
his experiments that he went away to May- 
ence, which is a German city further down 
the Rbine. He there tormed a ‘partnership 
with a rich silversmith, named Jobn Faust, 
who took an oath of sécrecy, and supplied 
him with money, on condition that after a 
certain time it should be repaid to him. 

Then Gutenburg set.to work in earnest, 
Some accounts say he had a brother who as- 
sisted him, and the Dutch writers think 
this brother may bave been.the robber of 
poor Lawrence Coster. But there is no 
proof of it; anditis too late to find any 

roof now. There was certainly a Peter 

héffer, a scribe or designer, who worked 
for Gutenberg, and who finished up his first 
books by drawing lines around the pages 
and making ornamental initial letters and 
filling up gaps in the printing. This Schdf- 
fer was a shrewd fellow and watched Gut- 
enberg’ very closely. He used to talk over 
what he saw and what he thought with 
Faust. He told Faust he could contrive 
better types than Gutenberg was using ; and, 
acting on his hints, Faust, who was a skill- 
ful worker in metals, run types in a mold. 
This promised so well that Faust deter- 
mined to get rid of Gutenberg, and to carry 
on the business with Schdffer, to whom he 
bg his only daughter, Christine, for a 
wife. 

Faust called on Gutenberg for bis loan, 
which Gutenberg couldn’t pay and in con- 
sequence he had to give up to Faust all bis 
tools, his presses, and his uofinished work, 
among which was a Bible nearly two- 
thirds Completed. This Faust and Schdffer 
hurried through and sold as a manuscript. 

There are two copies in the National 
Library at Paris, one copy at the Royal 
Library at Munich, and one at Vienna. It 
is not what is commonly known as the May- 
ence Bible; but is of earlier date than that. 

It is witnout name of printer or publisher 
and without date. Itisin two great vol- 
umes folio, of about 600 par 3 a volume. 

It was certainly the first Bible printed 
from movable types; but poor Gutenberg 
got no money from it, though he had done 
most of the work uponit. But he did not 

w disheartened. He toiled on, though 

e was without the help of Schéffer and of 
Faust, and in a few years afterward suc- 
seeded in making books which were as good 
as those of his rivals. Before he died his 
name Was attached to books printed as clear- 
ly and sharply as books are printed to-day. 

—St. Nicholas, 


EE 
BROOKS AND SUMNER. 


THE ORATION THAT LED TO THE ASs- 
SAULT. . 





ALTHOUGH the fact of the assault made on 
Senator Sumner, in the Senate Chamber, by 
Preston 8. Brooks, a member of Congress 
from South Carolina, is well known to our 
readers, very many of them have doubtless 
forgotten the oration of May 19th and 20th, 
which led to that assault. This will be 
read with interest at this time, and we pro- 
duce that portion of Mr. Sumner’s remarks 
to which Mr. Brooks took exception. Mr. 
Sumner said: 

** Before entering upon the argument, I 
Must say something of a general character, 
particularly in response to what has fallen 
from senators who have raised themselves 
to em‘nence on this floor in championship 
of human wrongs. I mean the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Butler], and the 
Senator from Illinois {Mr. Douglas], who, 
though as unlike as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, sally 
forth together in the same adventure. I re- 
gret much to miss the elder senator from 
his seat; but the cause, against which he 
has run a tilt with such activity of animosity, 
demands that the opportunity of exposing 
him should not be lost, and it is for the 
cause that J speak. 

“The senator from South Carolina has 
read many books of chivalry, and believes 
himself a chivalrous knight, with sentiments 
of honor and courage. Of course, he has 
chosen a mistress to whom he has made bis 
vows, and who, though ugly to others, is 
always lovely to him; though polluted in 
the sight of the world, is chaste in his sight 
—I mean the harlot, Slavery. For her his 
tongue is always profuse in words. Let her 
be impeached in character, or any propo- 
sition made to shut her out from the exten- 
sion of her wantonness, and no extrava- 
gance of manner or hardihood of assertion 
is then too great, for this senator. The 
frenzy of Don Quixote in behalf of his 
wencb, Dulcinea del Toboso, is all sur- 
passed. The asserted rights of slavery, 
which shock. equality of all kinds, are 
cloaked by a fantastic claim of equality. If 
the Slave States cannot enjoy what, in 
mockery of the great fathers of the Republic, 
he misnames equality under the, Constitu- 
tion—in other words, the full power in the 
national territories to compel fellow.men to 
unpaid toil, to separate husband and wife, 
and to sell little children at the auction- 





block—then, sir, the chivalric senator will 
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conduct the State.of. South.Carolina.out of 
the Union. Heroic knight! Exalted sem 
ator! A second ‘Moses come for a second 
exodus !” BE z ts 

At its close he said: ; 

*“ With regret I come again. upon the 
senator ftom South Carolina -({Mr. Butler), 
who, ombipotent in this debate, overtiowed 
with rage at the simple suggestion that 
Kansas had applied for admission as a 
State, and, with incoherent pbtases, ‘dis- 
charged the loose expectoration of bis 
speech now upon her representative and 
then upon her people. There was no ex- 
travagance of the ancient parliamentary 
debate which he did not repeat ; nor was 
there any possible deviation from truth 
which be did tot make,.with so much of 

assion, Iam glad to add, as to save him 
rom the suspicion of intentional aberra- 
tion. But the senator touches nothing 
which he does not disfigure—with error 
sometimes of principle, sometimes of fact. 
He shows an incapacity of accuracy, 
whether in stating the Constitution or in 
stating the law, whether in the details of 
statistics or the diversions of scholarship. 
He cannot open his mouth but out there 
flies a blunder. Surely he ought to be 
familiar with the life of Franklin; and yet 
he referred to this household character 
while acting as agent of our fathers in En- 
gland as above suspicion. And this was 
done that he might give point toa false 
contrast with the agent. of Kansas, not 
knowing that, however they may differ in 
genius and fume, in this experience they are 
alike: that Franklin, when intrusted with 
the petition of Massuchusetis Bay, was 
assaulted by a foul-mouthed speaker where 
he could not be heard in defense and 
denounced as a ‘thief,’ even as the agent 
of Kansas bas ‘been assaulted on this floor 
and denounced asa ‘forger.’ And let not 
the vanity of the senator be inspired by the 
parallel with the British statesmen of that 
day; for it is only in hostility to freedom 
that any parallelcan be recognized. But it 
is against the people of Kansus that the sen- 
sibilities of the senator are particulariy 
aroused. Coming, as he announced, ‘from 
a state’—aye, sir, from South Carolina—be 
turns with lordly disgust from this newly- 
formed community, which he wiil not rec- 
ognize even as ‘a body politic.’ Pray, sir, 
by what title does he iudulgein this ego- 
tism? Has he read the historyof ‘the state’ 
which be represents? He cannot sureiy 
have forgotten its shameful imbecility from 
slavery, confessed throughout the Revolu- 
tion, followed by its more shameful assump- 
tions for slavery since. He cannot have 
forgotten its wretched persistence in the 
slave trade as the very apple of its eye and 
the condition of its participation in the 
Union. He eannot have forgotten its con- 
stitution, which is republican only in name, 
confirming power in the bands of the few 
and founding the qualifications of its legis- 
lators on ‘a settled freehold estate and ten 
negroes.’ And yet the senator to whom 
that ‘state’ has in part committed the guard- 
ianship of its good name, instead of moving 
with backward-treading steps, to cover its 
nakedness, rushes forward, in the very 
ecstacy of madness, to expose it.” 

oe 


THE LITERAL BOY IN THE BLUE- 
COAT SCHOOL. 


Amon the scholars when Lathb and Cole- 
ridge attended was a poor clergyman’s son, 
by the name of Simon Jennings. On ac- 
count of his dismal and gloomy nature, his 
playmates had nicknamed him Pontius 
Pilate. One morning he went up to the mas- 
ter, Dr. Boyer,and said, in his usual whim- 
pering mauner: ‘‘ Please, Dr. Boyer, the 
boys eall me Pontius Pilate.” If there was 
one thing which old Boyer hated more than 
a false quantity in Greek and Latin, it was 
the practice of nicknaming. Rushing down 
among the scholars from his pedestal of 
state, with cane-in hand, he cried, with his 
usual voice of thunder : “ Listen, boys. The 
next time I hear any of you say * Pontius 
Pilate’ lll cane you as long as this cane 
will last. Youare to say ‘Simon Jennings,’ 
and not ‘Pontius Pilate.’ Remember that, 
if you value your bides.” Having said this, 
Jupiter Tonuns remounted Olympus, the 
clouds still hanging on his brow. Next 
day, when the same class were reciting the 
Catechism, a boy of a remarkably dull and 
literal turn of mind had to reneat the creed. 
He had got as far as ‘‘ suffered under,” and 
was about popping out the next word, when 
Boyer’s prohibition unluckily flashed upon 
his obtuse mind. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he blurted out: ‘‘Suffered 
under Simon Jennings, cruci—” The rest 
of the word was never uttered, for Boyer 
had-already sprung like a tiger upon him, 
and the cane was descending upon his un- 
fortunate shoulders hike a Norwegian hail- 
storm or an Alpine avalanche. When the 
irate Doctor had discharged his cane-storm 
upon him, he cried: ‘‘ What do you mean, 
you booby, by stch blasphemy?” ‘‘T only 
didas you told aw replied the simple- 
minded Christ-churchian. ‘Did as I told 
you ?” roared old Boyer, now wound up to 
something above the boiling point. “ t 
do you mean?” Ashe said this, he‘again in- 
stinctively grasped “his cane more furiousty. 
** Yes, Doctor, you said we were always to” 
call “Pontits Pilate’ ‘Simon Jennings.’ 
Didn’t he, Sam?” «ppealed the unfortunate 









culprit to Coleridge, who .was next, to; him. 
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what adunce he had to deal with, crie¢: 

* Boy, you are a fool. Where are your 
brains?” Poor Dr. Bover for a second tine 
was floored, for the scholar said, with an 
earnestness that proved its truth, but to the 
intense horror of the learned potentate: “Tn 
my stomach, sir.” ‘Lhe Doctor always re- 
spected that boy’s stupidity ever after, ne 
though hal! atraid that a stray blow might 
be unpleasant. 





AMERICAN COURT CHURCHES, 


Tae Examiner and Chronicle has the fol 
lowing interesting paragraphs : 


‘*Tn earlier times the Episcopalians claimed 
to be the court church of the country. 
emcee 7 White was a leading man in the coun. 
cils of Washington. The first chaplain to 
Congress was of this order. For many years 
Episcopal ministers filled the posts of chap. 
lains in army and navy. For fifty years, 
with one or two brief exceptions, West Point 
has been occupied by men with the same re- 
ligious views. But no one dreamed that the 

ethodists would ever claim to be the court 
church at Washington. 

‘*But such is the fact. The Metropolitan 
church, as it is called, was built with an eye 
to this exalted position. It is large-sized, 
well located, of brown stone, with a del- 
icate lance-like spire, and is by far the most 
elegant Protestant structure at the Capital. 
Here on Sunday will be found the President 
and family, heads of departments, Supreme 
Court judges, leading senators, and other 
eminent men in official life. Of course, 
the great drift of idlers on Sunday is to- 
ward this temple. The world likes to 
see how great folks look at their devo- 
tions. The outside appearance of the 
church on Sunday morning is that of a 
market place where the crowd congre- 
gate. The President usually comes late— 
usually in his coach with his family. 
When Mrs. Grant does not attend, he 
comes in his English dog-cart, and flings 
his cigar-stump on the curbstone as he 
alights. He looks neither to the right 
nor left, bows to nobody, recognizes no- 
body. With resolute tread and a sort of 
dogged movement, he passes up the 
stone steps, hat down over his eyes, 
with the airof aman annoyed. If serv- 
ice is going on—which is usually the 
case—he halts in the vestibule amid the 
crowd. Here, with his hands on his hips, 
he stands immovable till the doors are 
flung open. A _ sensation pervades the 
congregation as he enters and takes his seat. 
He places his eye on the preacher and 
rarely changes his position till the service 
closes. He moves instantly to the door, 
enters his carriage, and is driven off, with- 
out a smile or a word for any one. He 
cultivates no popularity and cannot by any 
consideration be moved from the order of 
life he has adopted. 

‘“‘Half a block away from the Metropoli- 
tan church stands the Four-and-a-half-street 
church. This church hasa famous history. 
Here the herc of New Orleans worshiped, 
and his style was in marked contrast to that 
of the hero of the Wilderness. When Jack- 
son came to Washington, the Second Pres- 
byterian church was the court church of 
the city. Gen. Jackson quarreled wiih Dr. 
Campbell because he would not call upon 
Mrs. Eaton. He left this church, with his 
court, and went down to the Four-and-a- 
half-street church, where he worshiped dur- 
ing all of his publiclife. In the right-hand 
side pew nearest the pulpit, as one entered 
the church, Gen. Jackson worshiped. His 
manners were very peculiar. He respected 
religion and ministers and_ took no pains to 
disguise it. He came to church early. He 
held a little court on the pavement in front. 
He lifted his hat to the ladies and bowed to 
the crowd on all sides. As he entered the 
church, he bowed to the pulpit. He was a 
very considerate hearer, rapt in attention, 
and if a thing pleased him he showed it. 
He enjoyed close preaching. At the close 
of the service the old General arose, bowed 
low again to the pulpit, and passed out, 
chatting with any one and every one who 
had a word tosay. Crowds surrounded his 
carriage as he moved away, who were fe- 
warded for their attentions by a courtly 
bow from the Chief Magistrate. This old 
church, changed and modernized, presents 
few features which distinguished it in other 
days. Among its peculiarities is the absence 
of a pulpit. Ona platform stand a couple 
of dressing tables, giving it the appearance 
of a dais in asaloon. Between these tables 
the pastor, Dr. Sunderland, stards to deliv- 
er his discourse. Through all these years 
the church has kept its front rank as the 
Presbyterian church of Washington.” 


I 


In how many instances do servants, 
though living under the same roof with us, 
share none of our feelings, nor we of theirs. 
We know nothing about them but that they 
perform certain set duties; and, in short, 
they may be said to be a kind of live furni- 
ture. There is something very repugaant 
to Christianity in all this. Surely there 
might be more sympathy between masters 
and servants without endangering the good 
pxrt of our social system. At any rate, we 
tiity~be certain that a fastidious reserve 
toward aur tellow-creatures is not the way 
in which true dignity or strength of mind 
Will ever manifest themselves to us. 





Sam said naught; but old Boyer, who saw 
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ADVERTISE, ) 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


Tose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 





cific we know of, and our columns con-- 


stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in jue 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left amoung 
the break-er8 or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The followiag will show what is thought 
of T'nz INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 





uid. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
carat SPaNee nd acai’ 1 apes bavioe 
Ss media 
Seitnsts walues € have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined Cg ee of =. the other above- 
pers. spectiu ours. 
™ - 8. 8. st FFORD, Chemist. 
“iS Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: aaih 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has_ been one 0 e 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summer season I have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a — exception. 

Linserted atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
The * * * *° * * [which paper claims to_have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 


~veen two ana three times the money and responses 
— a respectfull 
" A. BURD: 


ETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 
Wew Yorn, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, ER, 


J. M. FOST: 
Managé¥ “Victor” S. M.'Co 





NEW YORE, June 23d, 1873. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
-_ ods Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


Yours trul 
urs Tu" HENRY F. HOMES, See y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of. Washing- 

= L. C., state that out of 100 best religious 

pape s, selected and advertised in 

liberally at the time of the formation of the 

Company, E INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 

sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


JHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
a hg aan advertising in THE INDE- 


and secular 


IN 

they took the paper. rt 

from the time lew first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, 2 prominent Banker, who advertises 
in all the New York daily papers, decided to try 
THE INDEPENDENT. n calling at the office to 

y the bill, he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
faa done him more good than all the rest put 
together.” 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 

. CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
Tae vat paper for insurance advertising in New 

or’ y.” 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Lad‘es, says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
in cash from an adver 
readers. I 

shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
THE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
land, O., aft r trying 2,272 rs,and took THE 
INDEPENDENT la*t, with considerable reluctance, 
states chat, after one month’s trial, “‘ THE INDE- 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
from i than any six other first-class papers on cur 

it. 


0. F. DAVIS ‘Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
says: * THE LNDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 

B. K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
of advertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur- 

sed us—exceeding our anticipations. 
it now ont of our best mediums.” 

SEWING MACHINE co. Cleve- 

after in full-page 

Nustrated matter, in n; arly 

ali the weeklies of large clroulstion in New A 

e ber 


THE INDEPENDENT brought the |: it num’ 


press. 

J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one cr the larg- 
est advertisers in the country, says: ‘ My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 
it proportion to cost than any other payps:.” 

8T. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., St. 
Lows, 0.: “Our Aitstrated advert: ment in 
E IN EPENDENT Gld us more good than any 

paper we ever patronized. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS ! 
A Proclamation to Everybody’ 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


——AND-— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


Toe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held iv the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns sre filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as @ Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago ar oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it 2 an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one cf these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Zm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by'us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinaticns. This bas been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
— — superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the chromolithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we Co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraite and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is bolding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligen! and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 











housebold picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $8.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil paiating, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by ress at the risk 
and expense of the subscr On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely sead 
it wy mail on stretchers. 

e also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G GQ. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Qood-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her — beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘8o Tired,” and yet so 


beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- |: 


thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that haveever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sora of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $8 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles, The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 


creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN.- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 383 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 
.25 in advance. 
This is believed to be one of the most val- 
oe ever offered for one sub- 
scri . 


HG PA Sowa 
OOPER. MOTLEY — 
LOAGKELLOW. BEECHER, 

18S SEDG WI x URTIS 
MES. SOTHWORTEL Rd DANA. 
MITOHLLL. ARGARET FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANNIN G 
KENNEDY. RS. STOWE. 
MRS MOWATT RITCHIE. MKS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. - HITTIFE, 
ee 
MOKRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR 
TUCKERMA? STODDARD. 
HAWTHOENE. RS. AMELIA WELBY, 
BPENDLETON COOKE Sauna 
fig. FMAN. AALLECK. 

Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraviog, and also Tae Inps- 
PENDENT for one year, 


Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Won. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent eo- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


66 LP lag RAE 2c 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEw sub 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own gaan) ta for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex: 
press a8 may be direcsed. 


——— 


Carpenter's Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price ¢3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House’—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as » present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, witb 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........€6 
- ** Harper’s Magazine...... 
” bike ee ae 


Lippincott’s Magazin Ee 
National 8.-8. Teacher.. 
St. Nicholas.........0005 


AAMGARHR 
SS2SSS22R 


HENRY CU. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay moper te 
persons representing themselves as agents until the 
cate, Bearing the Jacwaimile sign f the publisher, 

5 6 fac-sim:’ ature of the pu! er, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. “ 


The Jndlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ph yy ues be made in Money Dicer 
ecks, or Drafts, | ssible. When neither o: e 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Lette - 4 








er. 


The present registration system is virtuzlly an abso- 
lute protection st losses by mail, ‘and all Post- 
masters are obl to register letters whenever re 
quested to do so. ~ fd. ait 
BY MAIL, $3. for 5 Numbers, in advance, 
“ : “ “ 
= be , ater 3 mos. 
.' after 6 m 
If del! in New York City or British Prov.ncet 


20 re additional 
cen: r onal. 
le copies 10 cents. 


PA are forwarded until an explicit order ts 

received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 

and until payment of all arearages is made as re+ 
W. 


on the subscription books without 

iret Pe nt in advance. 
8U BERS 
thee 
what 


wheh 
sent b: 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree, 
our ents in London to receive subscriptions 


are 
and ts. 
alae oo RRR, hk 
Pra sher, an: 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York CitY. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
flice—whether directed tohis name or another’s 
or wnetner ne nas suoscribed or not—is rcsponsible 
for the payment. 
2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay aii arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until ment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 
3.—The courts have decided that 
pap and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional frand. 





setusing to take 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LIN®, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary eS. ne Page & Business Notices 


err 





itime 9, 
times (one month)....70c,| 4 times (one month)... . 
‘ ne a mont “\ite B pe Shree months) 2. 
53 “ (twelve “  ).50c./52 “ (twelve “ Vee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





‘ANCIAL NOTICES, Two DOLLARS PER AGATR LIVE. 
eutaioos NOTICES.........+..+ Pirry CENTS A Peay 
RRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four! ines, 
$1; over —_ Ly cents a line. 
‘Or 


cn must be made in advance 
Lins Any enormrmrom 
Waar OTT EEATON & 60. Manacenbe o> 
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Siem god Garden... 


THE CLEMATIS, 


BY E, 8. YOUNG. 


THe interest manifested in the Clematis 
family, now so Widely known and. admired, has 
for the last ten..years been steadily increasing 
in England, until at the present time no family 
of plants, hardly excepting the Rose, receives 
more attention. Within fifteen years ‘patient 
and intelligent florists have raised in this family 
a progeny of such wonderful beauty that from 
obscurity it has been lifted to the enviable 
position of meritorious promiuence. . The rare 
beauty of color and profusion of blooms, 
especially of thelater sorts, afford good cause 
for the popularity of the Clematis, Yet we 
may look for additional and deeper reason why 
the public taste has so readily accepted the 
sew favorite. This floral success bas been 
achieved in a department in which nothing 
else of striking worth has been developed of 
late years. An artistic, yes, any natural person 
doves vines, not only because of their adapt- 
ability to situations where other things are un- 
desirable, but because of the absence of stiff- 
ness and formality, because of the graceful 
abandon, the charming indireetion of move. 
ment, the constantly changing form and irreg- 
uler outlive, and the yielding so readily to re- 
straint, and yet, withal, showing a dash of free 
spiritin the rambling, waving shoots. That 
such fine success has becn attained so specdily 
is illustrative of what may be done by skillful 
hybridizing, and also shows with what lack of 
thoroughness even the most familiar fields of 
science have been explored, and delights us 
with the thought that almost endless combina- 
tions of beauty may be developed ‘by us from 
themost common things. As these articles are 
designed to make the general reader better ac- 
quainted with those varieties, of the Clematis 
most hardy, beautiful, and distinct, very many 
species, of which there are considerably 
over a hundred, will not be mentioned. 
It is a climbing plent, found principally 
in the temperate zone, having a woody 
stem, and bearing compound leaves, with 
long petiole, which act as do the tendrils 
ofa grave-vine, enabling it to attach itself to 
supports. Nearly all the species have small 
flowers, consisting simply of sepals surround- 
ing the pistils and stamens, ‘Insome the tails 
of the carpe’s are long-bearded and feathery. 
For many years C. fammulaand. viticella, which 
were introduced into England some time dur. 
ing the sixteenth century, maintained the fore- 
most place. The one being a delicate but rapid 
grower, covering itself with masses of small 
white flowers, which give forth a most delight- 
ful fragrance; and the latter (C. viticelia) bear- 
ing almost continuously masses of richly-hued, 
slender-stewmed flowers, ia. .bluo and. purple. 
From the strain of C. viticella, in one or anoth 
cr of its many forms, crossed with C. lanuginosa, 
a splendid svecies from China, having a strong 
habit and bearing very large lavender-colored 
flowers, came most of the hybrids, s0 marvei- 
ous in their lustrous beautyand unrivaled in- 
Soreseence. The credit of having raised this 
plant from the inferior. position of a sereen for 
naked or unsightly places to that of one of 
she most showy of lawn and garden ornaments 
ts largely due to George Jackman & Sons, of 
Woking, England. For, while Mr. Auderson- 
Henry and several Continental florists had been 
hybridizing wita some success, yet it was not 
uatil Messrs. Jackinan, by skillful crossing, had 
produced C, Juckmanni, ig 1832—a variety so 
superior to any of its predecessors that even the 
most sanguine was startled—that the capabili- 
ties oi this family were revealed. Since then 
many rare corts of the same type have been sent 
out by tae Woking nursery, and to the success 
su worthily following endeavor may be traced 
very much of the excitement that followed 
und still exists. In the next article will be 
given in detail some of the charactoristics of 
this family, which are offered to establish its 
claim to the high position it has reached in En- 
gland, and will reach here, if given a place unr 
der the bright Amcrican skies. 
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SOILING CROPS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The American Farmer 
gives some account of his management of soil, 
ing crops. He says: 

““My herd numbers about thirty head, milk- 
ing. The last of August or first of September 
I broadcast two bushels of rye on an acre of 
ground and five bushels of wheat on two acres 
—the land being rich and well prepared and as 
convevient to the stable as possible. As early 
in the spring as the season will aljow, I put in 
three acres of oats, sowing four bushels to the 
acre. 

“By the time half the rye is fed the wheat is 
ready to commence on. I mix hay with the 
rye at first, to an extent that-will prevent scour- 
iny, which the sudden change from winter to 
all green feed will produce. Assoon as I begin 














cutting the wheat ‘the rye that is left is made 
into hay, and the ground prepared and sowed 
to corn, two and a half to three bushels to the 
acre, broadcast. Iam now satisfied, however 
having, tested it last year, that better results 
are obtained by sowing the corn in driilstwo and 
ahalf or three feet apart, cultivating first with 
the Thomas harrow and then twice working 
with cultivator. 

“The wheat I ent twice, and have cut three 
times, The wheat left is made into hay, and 
the wheat-ground put iato sowed corn. The 
oeis were-then fed until the corn on the rye 
ground was ready for feeding. I have some- 
times had to feed a few days on clover between 
oats and the first corn; but usually have a good 
lot of oats to make into hay. 

‘From six acres as above, besides that fed to 
thirty milch cows, I fecd six horses to some ex- 
tent, and I have of rye, wheat, oats, and cured 
corn-fodder enough to last until after the holi- 
days. Sowed corn, Hungarian grass, sugar 
beets—plants grown to set outat this time—I 
putin oats-ground. My practice is to cut all 
my green feed with straw-cutter, and mix with 
wheat, bran, corn-chop, ete. Cured corn-fod- 
der and fodder from planted corn I cut with 
Wagoner & Matthews’s fodder-cutter, which, 
after cutting it in lengths of two or three 
inches, passes them between masticators, put- 
ting it in better condition for feeding than any 
machine Ihave seen. There is then no danger 
of sore-mouthed cattle, from hard or sharp 
edges of cut corn-stalks ; but'the whole is made 
soft and cattle and sheep eat it clean. 


‘‘T stall-feed altogether, and am careful to 
have my land well manured and put into such 
condition as will insure good soiling crops. I 
think by this system only can we make the 
amount of manure to use 60 liberally ; and, be- 
sides, I find a great advantage in having only 
the one Jot, with the shade and water, for cattle 
torunin, They are not restless as when pas- 
tured, looking for changes, and produce more 
milk and butter by being kept quiet. 

“«The particular crop of fodder corn I mene 
tioned to you and concerning which you now 
inquire was one I bought when carrying on a 
milk farm near Baltimore. For one acre of 
corn I paid $150 and cut and hauled it a mile; 
and.even at this cost I believe it was the cheap- 
est food 1 bought that summer. 

**My experience with Hungarian grass last 
season was very satisfactory. I sowed one 
bushel to the acre about the middle of June. 
It grew off finely and yielded me fally three 
tons to: the'acre, as [ believe. “It makes most 
excellent feed both for horses and cows. Both 
eat it with a relish—the former fattening on it ; 
and the latter, incredible as it may appear, in- 
creasing their yield of butter beyond what they 
gave when fed on upland hay.”’ 





THE HANGING-GARDENS OF 
BABYLON. 


Our pretty hanging-baskets, with their sus- 
pension wires completely draped in delicate 
climbing ivies and standing mosses, with their 
masses of beautiful trailing plants, their droop- 
ing grasses, vincas, mimosas, musk-scented 
and covered with brilliant golden flowers, 
though Tiliputian in size, are literally hangins- 
gardens. But, even should they be made a mil- 
lion times larger, their plan isso utterly differ- 
ent that they could never suggest the faintest 
notion of the banging-gardens of Babylon, 
about the very name of which there is a ring of 
poetic grandeur and a flavor of oriental mag- 
nificence. They were literally paradises or 
pleasure-gardens. Xenophon mentions those 
of Belesis, governor of Syria; and such as he 
beheld them, apparently, we find them described 
by Chardin and other modern travelers. The 
hanging-gardens of Babylon were simply a very 
costly variety of the paradise, such as only 
princely wealth could afford. Their origin is 
attributed to Semiramis by some; .others say 
that they were invented by a king of Syria, to 
charm tie melancholy of one of his wives, of 
Persian origin, who sighed to behold again the 
verdant mountains of her native land. Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus have written about these 
famous hanging-gardens, Piilo of Byzantium, 
and many others. They were called hanging- 
gardens, doubtless, because of the huge branch. 
ing palms and other trees overhanging the bal- 
ustrade on the summit of the high walls that in- 
closed the paradise. These walls were about orie 
hundred and thirty yards long on each of the 
four sides, twenty-two feet thick, and fifty cu- 
bits high, or overninety-one feet according to 





the Hebrew cubit; by the Roman or by the |. 


English cubit alittle less. Around the interior 
on all sides rose terrace above terrace, to the 
number of twenty, the top one resting on the 
outer walls and even with the balustrade. The 
terraces were upheld by immensely strong gal- 
leries, whose ecilings were formed of hewn 
stones sixteen feet long and four wide. Resting 
on these stones was a layer of reeds, mixed 
with a great quantity of asphalt, and on this 
was @ double floor of fire-dried bricks laid in 
mortar ; tinally a floor of lead plates, to prevent 
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any moisture from penetrating the foundations 
of the terraces, the soil of which rested directly 
on the leaden floor, and was of sufficient depth 
to hold and nourish trées fifty fect high, and 
thousands of rare plants, culled from all parts 
of the known world. All these were kept in a 
perennially flourishing condition, we are in- 
formed, by water raised from the Euphrates, 
through the aid of machinery concealed from 
view in certain rooms made in the galleries. 
The galleries also contained many royal apart- 
ments, -variously decorated and furnished. 
Decently lighted they could not have been ; but 
one can easily imagine that a walk around those 
upper terraces on a fine moonlight night, the 
senses charmed by soft music and by waves of 
perfume rising from the wilderness of flowers 
and shrobs below, must have been enchanting. 
Marie Howland. 
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RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


Some idea of the value of pine-land in 
Michigan, where the, land is so situated that 
the pine is close to market and easy of access, 
may be had from a sale of forty acres of such 
land in the town of Sparta, Kent Co.,a few 
weeks ago. An estimate of the pine was made. 
The west quarter of the forty was called worth 
$900, the second $1,000, the third quarter $1,200, 
and the fourth, or east quarter, $1,400, making 
the value of the whole $4,500, or $112.50 per 
acre. 





--The Kentucky Lunatic Asylum has a 
farm of three hundred acres and a vegetable 
garden ofsixty acres. The entire work of cul- 
tivation is done by the patients. The cooking 
and housework is done by the female patients, 
who also make all their own clothing and the 
underclothing of the men. Dances, gymnastic 
exercises, lectures, and games keep the minds 
of the inmates from melancholy. 


.-.-A new method of preparing coffee is be- 
coming popular in France. After roasting, the 
coffee is ground to a very fine flour, which is 
then slightly moistened, mixed with twice its 
weight of powdered sugar, and pressed into 
tablets. Coffee prepared for use in this man- 
ner is claimed, pound for pound, to be sus. 
ceptible of far more complete utilization. 


...-A rose-bush adorning a cottage in Santa 
Rosa, Cal., was planted in 1858, and is one of 
the Lamarque variety, the most beautiful of 
the white roses. Imagine an immense bouquet 
of white roses twenty-five feet high, twenty- 
two feot across, beautifully rounded, with a 
blossoming surface of 400 square feet, witb 
4,000 full-blown roses and 20,000 buds. 


..France boasts 1,982 large bridges, 964 of 
which were built in the present century. Of 
the latter 9 are of iron, 14 of wood, 20 of wood, 
iron, and stone, 67 of stone and wood, and 854 
of stone alone. The total cost of all the bridges 
in France, not including the railroad bridges, is 
estimated at 57,501,552 dollars. Their combined 
length js about seventy miles. 


....The minister of a rural parish, having in 
a season of protracted drought’ neglected to 
pray for rain, was waited upon by a deputation 
to remonstrate with him on the omission, 
“Weel, a-weel,” be replied, after heariug what 
they had -to say, “I’ll pray for’t to please ye; 
but the feint a drap ye’ll get till the change o’ 
the moon !” 

..-The Albert Lea (Minn.) Standard has dis- 
covered that hogskin and cowhide bags hold 
ten times as much corn as canvas bags do and 
cost only about one-tenth as much to get to 
market. The.corn should be put into the bags 
before the skins are taken off the animals. 


..--The New York assessors report that 
farm-lands have depreciated in every section of 
the state to the amount of from ten to thirty 
per cent. within the past six years, and that 
in many of the best agricultural counties the 
number of farms is constantly decreasing. 


..»eA disappointed American, writing from 
Florence, says: ‘‘We hear a great deal about 
the blue skies of Italy; but never a word about 
its rainy ones, or of its heavy mists, and damp, 
chilly days, that often merge into weeks, nay, 
sometimes into months.” 


...- South Bend, Ind., is beginning to assume 
prominence as a manufacturing point. The 
number of workmen regularly employed there 
{3 2,500, while the value of the articles they 
manufactured last year footed up an aggregate 
of $5,000,000. 


...-A man left a bony steed in Louisville, last 
Saturday, and, coming back a short time after- 
ward, discovered that a funny youtb had placed 
acard against the fleshless ribs bearing the 
notice : ‘Oats wanted—inquire within.” 


..-A Missourl clergyman, who was lately 
called upon to marry fourteen couples in one 
day, says his fees amounted to fifty pounds of 
dried apples and a due bill for cighteen busbels 
of buckwheat. 


_.--Japan looms up into considerable pro- 











portions now that a recent census says its 
population is over 88,000,009, or more than 
three-fourths as greatas that of the United 
States. 


--+e'* What is Heaven's best gift to man?” 
asked a Danbury young lady, smiling sweetly 
on a pleasant-looking young ¢lerk. ‘A hoes,’ 
replied the young man, with great prudence, 


--.-The Patrons and the middlemen at Ply- 
mouth, Ind., are at war. The Patrons refuse 


to buy dry goods and groceries, and the mid- 
dlemen refuse to buy wood and produce, 


..-. Washington will be “ the forest city’? of 
the future. The park commissioners will have 


planted 23,000 trees by the middle of May, and 
hey have 32 ,000 in the nursery. 


--West Albany, N Y., claims to be the 


largest hay market in the country, having at 
present 150,C00 tons stored there. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


PITY 
FINE FLOWERING PLANTS 


FOR TEN DOLLARS, 
BY £XPREsS. 


Comprising 25 Varieties of Choice Bedding Plants, Roses. 
etc., as follows: 








3 Gerantams, Jacinding Master Christine, Jean Sisley, 
Begee, including Bon Silene or Saffraho. 


Heliotropes. 
caren or Golden Feather. 
Pentstemons—newest best varieties. 
aranthus Monstrosis. 


s 
esembryanthemum Pomeridianum. 
Lobelias—-chot hoice dwarf. 


chsias. 

Pansies—best English show and bed 
Stocks, Intermediate. se. 
Frees ‘Williams —Seotch seedlings. 

Wall Flowers—Scotch seedlings. 
Hollyhocks—European seedlings. 
Agrostemas. 
td oe Spurs, black and blue. 


Trisinas. 

Stock Gilliflowers—French. 
‘opszolums. 

Coleus, golden and velvet. 

Petunias. 








( a ‘ 
Where parties may desire but one Moat one gach, ee the 
above 25 varieties named, 4 pb sxen Sen Dom 


nee, n i a 
have also a full stock of Azaleas, Cornellins, Begonias, 
Carn 1 ished to 





trons w je. 
any novelties fr from igh brought over,” nelud- 
ing the new ornamental Chil e are 
Orchids, ‘Dracwnas, Cal- 


Also the pate Geraniums, Fuchsias Fuchsias. 
free on application, 


SAM’L GRIEVES, 


MANAGER GREENBROOK NURSERIES, 
«Near Paterson, N. J. 
P.-O. Address, 


Lock-Box 837, Paterson, N. J. 


RICH FARMINGLANDS 


For sale VERY CHEAP by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


The Best Investment! No Fluctuations! Al- 
ways Improving in Value! 
The Wealth of the Coanees te made by the advance in 
Real Estate. . 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 
of the finest lands on — he ge oe in Eastern Ne- 
braska, now for sale, ma them never before 
in market, at prices that. tery competition. 
Five and Ten fa Let Fay . ae with Interest at 





The Land Grom] Ronda o of yo ‘Company taken at par 
for lands. eee iculars given. New Guide 
with new Mabe i ane f 


THE PIONEER, 


a handsome illustrated paper, containing = Home- 
stead Law, sent free to all parts 4 4 ee 


Addr 
ry Land Commissiénet vt be a 





GOMETHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR 


FARMERS, 


Pianters, or Country Centlemen, 
who have need of such an article about the HOUSE, 
ST. ‘ABLE, ant oe WORKSHOP. 





(ESTA BLISHED 1843.) 
this demand, the w ed are now 


dersign 
see in Ten different numbers 
ke 


WATE A 


lica’ 
nished up upon s NOR OBRIS, Trenton, N. J. 
Bole Manufacturers 


Geneva Nursery. “iza6-" 
400 Acres of Fruit and Adel ao 
LARGE STOCK OF 





P 
Apple Trees—extra size, to 8 fe: 
Apple TreesHret-clases 8 and a old, 5to7 feet 





e, 
The celebrated ne e Haspberry 
100,000 Appl: feed in the Toot for Nursery plant 
ing—oheay” Ti ‘at lowest prices. Catalogues free. 


W. & T. SMITH, Genova, N. Y. 
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WHANN’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


The uniformly successful results which for a period 
of thirteen years have attended the us2 of this cel- 
2brated fertilizer have placed itin the front rank of 
2:0mmercial manures. Prepared from the best and 
purest materials, under the direction of one of the 
most experiene:d chemists of the countrv, its charac- 
ar may be_ always relied upon, It contains every 
slement of plant food; and, while it is prompt and 
active in its cffects, it isa permanent improver of the 
soil. 

On Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Crass, Small 
fruits, Berrics, and Garden Vegetables 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced uncxampled results. Farmegs who 
gave been disappointed with other manures are earn- 
estly requested to give it a trial, 

Responsible Agents wanted in all sections. 

Shipments made from New York if desired. 

Pamphiets and descriptive circulars mailed free on 
application, 

WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
STORES: 


tvsece. OB WWCst Front street, Wilmington. 


28 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


Farm Implements 


AND 








Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


Hi. B. GRIFFING, 


58 & GO COURTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 





LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE Fi.0UR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERP PHOSPHATE 
OF Lime 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 


_ fend for circular. 
STES!! 


est iE ida Complete Stock a 


Fit Jar ronmental Trees in the U.S. 


Descriptive and ustrated ced Cata- 
Joaues sent as follows: No. its. No. 2- 
spamentey Trees. ‘0. 3—Greenhouse Plants—each 

10c. 0. 4—Wholesale; Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING OF 1874. 


JOHN SAUL'S Catalogue of New and Beauti- 
ful Plants wil. be ready in February, w with a oa 
plete. Mailed free to ull my customers; to othe 
pr.ce 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 

JOHN SATL, 
WASIIINGTON CITY, D. C. 








» Landreth’s Rural | Re 
D. SEEDS. Son, |” nd Aimar “ sa a | 
e Ww u 
Philadelphia. | oly. SMention ts DEPENDENT 
ENTIRE Se FORMER. | for 
NOVELTY sire without waste. 7 





pt le ‘cam 35 cents, by mail. 
ATSON, 42 Cliff Street, N. ¥. 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The ‘genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a salc exceeding that o. all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

thousand testimonies received during the 
net six years, Every dell sell marie of the best c a ead 
tin, and bate pueraqpe ay Patent to 
tures, aCatalogues free. agenc r 
Br On Addres: either ROY of West TROY. N N.Y. 
EA oR? MENP* Ly. 


Church aud Tower Clocks" 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildings, — or without 
siziking apperatas, with from one to four dials, war- 

ited rrect perfurmance. We can refer to all 
parts of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
and intend to have thi 








em second to none in all 


% HOWARD D& Co., 15 Maiden ie, New 
York; No. 114 Tremont St., "ener Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. » 
Superior Kells of Copper anc Tin, 
Mounted with the best Kotar yueng 
ings, for Churches, Schcola, Farm 
‘actories, Court pomeets Fire ‘Aaeaas 









Warranted. 
Hlustrated Catalogue sent Fres. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 1U4 Kast Second St.,Ciucinnadh 


PAINTS. 


PAINT! 


DO YoU 


WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


IF SO, PAINT YOUR HOUSE WITH 
THE 


NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT 


AND SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
WHITE, BLACK and all other SHADES MIXED 












R#ADY FOR USE, 
PRICE LIST: 
Nos. 27 and = on Sample | Card......... $2 <5 per Gallon. 
Nos. 26, 29, und «0 
White  Biack and all other Shades 
‘on m Sample Card..........0.. eee 250 Ks 


"DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE..23 . 
Send for sample card and price-lists. 


N. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Office, 43 Chambers Street. 
Works, Foot of 52d &t., North River. 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


CROUND IN OIL. 

50 cents to $1 per gallon. 
ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 
CROUND IN OIL. 

: 5&0 cents a gallon. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 
Send for cards of colors and circulars. 
Y. CITY OIL CO%, Sole Agents, 
No. 16 MAIDEN LAN®. 








Fa ag nui YOUR BUILDINGS. — Agents —— in 
town. Fire and water proof. One t of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to six - ¢ any 
other. It fills up ail holes in shingles, felt, tin, or iron 
roofs; never cracks norscales off # stops all leaks ; and 
is is only 80 ee gallon, ready for use. Liberal dis- 
e trade. Roots painted and warranted. 

snd nd for testimonials. Y. SLATE ROOFING Co., No. 





MARKET GARDENERS, 


Send name fer our Special Price List of 


SEEDS 


W. J. ELLINWOOD; 
110 Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHOICE TREES, 


FRUIT snd ORNAMENTAL. SIIRUBS and Migr 
PLANTS. ROSES aspeciaity. All at low prices to 


suitthe times. Send for our new PRICE LIST per 
dazen, 100, or 1,000. Address W.S. LITTL 
Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘TO THOSE WANTING 


SEEDS 


écnd for ovr Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & CO., 
141 State street, Chicago, Il. 


No Frog No.Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL BORSE-SHOEINC. 
Price Oue Dollar 
* GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 


Engl'sh cr German. 














Ba ers’ 
Sie of 12 di ‘age Tor $1. re by 





BON HK DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 

No. 17 Burling Slip, No Ye 


GROVBH CO., Prov- | 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


VAILL’S 


Manutactured in great varicty. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


\ of tolding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture cnd house ture 
Patentce and Manuf*r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. i125 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 






































W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 
V—_—_—_—_—— 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC, STITCH 


AND 


IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 








SEWING MACHINES. 


Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broadway, New York. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily A wing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

$62 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM™ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Ste1m Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, commer 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 


WAN TED. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 
TERMS UNPRECEDENTED! 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 








54 East Tenth St.. New York, 








GREAT ‘REVOLUTION 


SEWING MACHINES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 


The Shuttle Stitch made from two ordinary com. 
mercial spools. 


bg sew ap ng you wish to make in a family. 
on very alaara nt from anything you.have eves 
The tals Combination Sewing MachineCo., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


THE BECKWITH 


SEWING MACHINE CO, 


WANT GENERAL AND LOCAL 
AGENTS for the sale of their $26 
Portable Family Sewing Ma. 
chine. It selis for cash, is read. 
ily understood, and universally 
liked. Liberal discount to Agents 
and exclusive control of territory 
given. Send for Circulars. Ad. 
dress $62 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Roils, 
Msé Durable; 
Donble Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working 


















Curved Clamp 
9) Holds Firmest, 
Metal Journa) 
Casings. 
NOW EAR OU) 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y.. and Providence, R. I 





EVERY LADY that uses a sewing 

machine necds the Magic Threader. By 
> mail ets. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nece- 
dies, Vets, Agents wanted everywhere; 


THE ARCO MF'C CO. 


Tox %42, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


‘EAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
NEW YORE 
SAFETY _ 
STEAM 
POWER 
CO, 


















“MUYOA AAITN 
"38 2PUULIAAOGD OL 


aupertis Steam E-rgincs and TNoilers, 
by rpecia! machinery ard d.ijlcacion of parts, dafe, 
Ecouon.ical, Easily Manacr dan:! not liable todcrange- 
ment, ‘Their Combined Kngine and Boiler 
is peculiarly chanted ta all purpuses requiring small 
powcr, More than 509 eB nes, from 2 10 100 horse 
power, in use. Send for Ailustrated Circular, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Skeet iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Erc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCK#&T-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass, 




















RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PAG 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New 


ork, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(March 80, 1874, 





THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


wil! make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Com lata ts, Bleeding of ray Dyspe) 
ras hie Do eDoloreu te Swelli 


cers. ercurial 
Pg laints, Gout, Dropsy. sickets, Salt 


Rheum, Bronehitis, Consumption, Liver Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth, Tumors, wy 2 in _ 


and the wore 


Head, Ring Worm, Salt — 


Black Spots, Worms =. Wo oe, ancers in-the 
yom 


and all weak @ painful argos, 
ht Sweats, Lose of | of Spe 4 and all wastes io the life 
2 neiple are within agus ve pan of | this ve 
er of Modern Chemistry, a w da 
prove to any person using it = dither of fe . -~ A 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. . R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 




















CE 
HUNDRED DOLL D FOR 
MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT BAY. AY’S READY RELIFF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ee ry, D DIRBOTIONS—F oe FROM 
TATE R CAUSE, CEASES TO EXI1 
IMPDRT ANT. —Miners, sarmers, and aie ers resid- 
secu in Tile. services. Dg here it is difficult to 
ician, RADWAY 








or Bruises; or with ee wart or Spasms. The 
application of RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will 
Fmd you of the aa of these complaints in afew 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a few 
SPASMS, SOUR 8TO: 
HEADACHE, DIARRHGA, 
DYSENTERY, COL ve WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL oo 
a bottle of ft Rad 


carry a 
ware Ready Itelter’ with them. et Ls drops in 
r will spot sickness or i» ~ change of 
waier. It is better than Fren Aw or Bitters as 
a ris ant. 
ld by Druggists. Price a Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING cums 


al o 
) iscera, Warranted to effect a positive cure, 
ohare 


as dru 
ove OD Observe the Siovies symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestiv 
Constipation inward 4 es, Fullness of the Blood in 
he He Acidit, yf me tomach oe Heartburn, 
Diszust of Food, Iness or Weight m 
sour our Eructations, 8 nine or Fluttering a at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fiuweriog at the Heart, pboking or —_, 





a Doll 
eficie ne ot Paci ation, Yellow- 
ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the ide, Chest, Li combs 











Fine Hlectro 
SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, 


550 BROADWA¥,N. ¥. 
Trade 





Factories, WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 


BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


THE REMINGTON WORKS. 











AND, TUB ro A (HINES, 
ew Dow by, OT 
Guns, Snap Posre. “74h patent Joint 
el of beauty, finn. ; cele- 
rated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopteu.y NINE DIFFER- 
= |. renowned hout the 
wor! r itary, ting, and purposes ; 
PISTOLS, RE RIFLE vis Canes, 3 SgUTALLSC 10 CasearenS arc. 
seWiie Orel Nee io, "2 "Thich was awarded 
the “MED. @ highest order of 
m at the a RES, Vie: wR Ry, also 
meen a the ti the FIRST only ium _ over her 
machines at the York Fai ica, 


ew ir, at Uti 
has ing rapidly into favor, as 
the BEST MADE MACHINE in the —— and po: ji 
the best COMBINATION of good qual es—namely, 
running, pee sand tor aurable: with 
lock-stitch. or 
& SONS, ILron, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and Bowery. 


THE NEW | 3¢ makes the least noise. 


It is the most simple and 


AMERICAN —— The best for families 


use. The best for agents 


SEWING to sell. This Sevectte machine 
MACHINE. é 


every 
| done on any shuttle machine, 
with greater and 





but ease per- 
Self-threading, GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Light-ranning. |. For circulars address 
or New. Ow tik ao E, Tid Brondway. 
Sra = Shee 





MEA ES’ 
EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS. 


Made to order, of best materials, and warranted to 
fit. Sent by express, 7 = D., to any part of the coun- 


vaalin and fine } bepenes 
5, rer S 


Directions for: measuremen' sen nt pn 2 piication. 
Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


have become rough 

Bags which look so old an 
asham: carry them, look igen, as new. It 

will not rub off or smut when we' Softens the 


leather 
No Tndy will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


HE MLO GU OPS 
FOR SWEET COCOA PASTE, 


hich a cup of chocolate can be made in 30 
from whieh P oP Sosh nad Marker Ste, Phila. 





The Oldest, Largest, 
aeaaine’ the pede ring ates ‘car se d for Frice 
ment ever o he same nd fe 
~ists, Address Bor UFFALA, N.Y. 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 






. Stereopticons.. 
“ 4th: Physical Apparatus.. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 
OU SEEN IT “Offord’s Pulpit ef 
oAxe..© A — publication of Sermons 
the most noted noe ers living. Only a dollar = 


nts. 
Tear. amp ROMELL & CO., 9 White St, N.Y. 


r Day gu aranteed using our 
S25 wen Aug or “Gitss, boul. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE. facial 











Boxwo a Yes pet rn Let a int: on 
hernal! ‘ANDERB 
eee ay Ne ninke and Hvomses, 





Instead of Bitter, use Sweet qealaad 


Boots and Shoes are not 

: affected by heat, cold, 

oe GH 2 oes drought, or dampness, and, 

' therefore, commend them- 
selves to all. 


commend themselves to all 
sensiblé parents, as with 
»>p E 19} them their children’s shoes 
S will wear three times longer 
than without. 


















DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., ané@ 
130 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 





ehave now on hand the largest stock 
wen er offered by One house in tne Cicy ausd ah m prent reduction te ee anne Houses through. 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices, 

The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 
PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 





Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. 


NEW POTATOES. 





ki, 


ti ify 





COMPTON'S ‘SURPRISE. 


Showing the product from a single eye in the grounds of F. SEILER, Verona, N. J., who raised 884 pounds 
* a one pound of seed, . 
rly Vermont saa com n’s o Surprige. introduced by us last 


To the two ular Jars Ex 
Gorin . we take ao ee new varieties, Sn 


ays as medium 80 
ean the two. their ual in qualit; d cae ~ ae A. 
Whe nr Hose, Boerleas, and other of Broace’s 


fu) varietie yr 


‘or r ly ourse’ the 
tors in the Santez. the above-named varieties have been selected, which we offer to 


man luable testimonials received from growers of the above varieties in our | 
favorable note is received from Dr, Masters, the talented and well-known editor 
ae py shows the high cnluation in which Brownell’s eas Y and Extra 


- try, ~ fo 1] “i 
coun’ 4 e follo 
the London 


a CH 'HRO 


men at poh were good, 
a oat trial of over 

wick, this season, I thought the! niacatons ay Weakd be to send your sam 
under numbers, so that n e@ but mysel: a either the names of the Mpa or “he wae. a have now 
the the pleasure of felling ng ou mfhat a First fleate was awarded by the judges to your EXTRA 
ERMO WNELL’ + No doubt you will titata official en of this ere long. 

Meanwhile, I though t you would like Bed how much ch appreciated voor pote es W 3 = MASTERS. 
entlemen, your o| ent servant, . 

To B. K. Bisse" Sons, New York. 


and Com: Per. Ib. Ibs, 
Pripald, By expe By e cons or chien = aia ee the Per. Iba 8 ¥ Ray Poa ong address, OP. by mall, pre: 


RA BARLY VERM prepaid, 1 pound, 75 cents; 2 pounds, $1. By express, charges paid by 
1 peck, $3 ish hr n ; 
re Tie i data 


For full Seertotion of each of the above varieties see ¢ see our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, which will be mailed 


$1,500 IN PREMIUMS. 


$750,00 sisevaserns TO POTATO GROWERS. 


to be divided among the six successful competitors who shall produce the largest quantity 01 
List of the followin hows wink of Potatoes: EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. 
S BEAUTY or COM 
a e US for each variety 


to be divided among the six successful competitors who shall produce the largest = 
from ONE POUND of the seed of either of the above-named varieties. $250 
0: to conditions named in our to Catalogue, a copy of which will be mailed to all applicants. 
s@- THE SEED IN ALL CASES TO BE PURCHASED FROM US. 43 


at Gardeners’ Almanac and Abridged Catalogue, 


One Hundred pages, Dlustesated, mailed to all applicants inclosing two 3-cent stamps. 
Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue and Cuide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden 


Two Hundred pages, several hundred illustrations, with a beautiful colored lithograph, mailed to all appli- 
cants upon receipt of 25 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 


P.-0. Box 5712. 
I WILL PREPARE AND PROSECUTE APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR PATENTS WITHOUT CHARGB 
UCCESSFU: Le circular. Address 
NW RIC As Nos B INGS, 


N’S SURPRISE, from one-quarter of an acre of meas 











/TO INV ENTORS. ie, 
2), freer tanned en goUe othata ae pide nist car BASLE 
sourness or stomach or Sn or aaah as a anive for children 
is Is peculiar! tered aa co fo temas 4 cy. A sure prevention against the food of infants souring 0 
DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 


Indorsed and Vege by all the Jeating cians throughout the country as =~ 
ay re Amat certain 
Hy td to Rey ot er f the, geome requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it, ané 
during pregnancy 








“aE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 











